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THE OONSTITDTION AND THE CONYENTIONB 

Thb inqtdrer into the mKchinery of English 
politica, who takes Machiavelli's advice, and 
endeavonrs to "follow the leal truth of things 
lather than an imaginary view of them," is con- 
fronted b; the difficolty which forced from De 
Tocqneville, in a moment of irritation, the im> 
patient aphorism that there is no constitation in 
England: die n^existe point. The difBcolty goes 
beyond the obTioua difference, so often noticed, 
between an " nnwritten " constitation and one 
embodied in fandamental acts or organic laws, 
like that of the United States, or that of France 
nnder the Third Bepablic. This distinction is 
deep and searching, bat too much may be made 
of it. It is trae the constitation of Uie United 
States enables the American commentator to dis- 
cnsB his subject with a precision and definiteness, 
to which his English rival seldom endeavours to 
attain. The former finds it easy to aasame the 
strictly legal attitade; he has a fixed body of 
positive legislation to gaide him, and in the last 
Teaort can alwa3r8 fall back apon an aathoritative 
text. His position resembles that of a judge inter- 
Z 1 
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2 THE GOVERNANCE OP ENGLAND 

prating an Act of Parliament ; the English conetita* 
tionaliat has more often to decide on what may be 
called the eqaitiea of the case. 8ometime& he has 
pc^itive Btatates to rely npon, bat often he can only 
refer to the decisions of bis predecessors, or to 
estabUshed practice, or to a consensus of opinion, 
based on a kind of political morality or etiqnette, 
analogous to the old Jw Natura and Jus OmHum. 
It is not so much that oor constitution is 
unwritten, for of coarse much the lai^est part 
of it is written and printed ; * but that it is unfixed 
and flexible, where others are rigid. We are not 
concerned with a solid building, to which a room 
may be added here, or & wing there ; but with a 
living organism, in a condition of perpetual growth 
and change, of development and decay. There are 
written constitutions which possess similar features, 
and there are unwritten constitutions which do not. 
The political systemB of the self-governing British 
Colonies, which are modelled on that of the Mother 
Country, differ from it fundamentally in this respect. 
They are created by Parliamentary enactment ; and 
a statute like the Dominion of Canada Act, or 
the Australian Commonwealth Act, is a " Con- 
stitution" like that of the United States. It is 
possible for a court of law to interpret its terms 
on strictly legal principles, and to pronounce 
whether any executive, or legislative, transaction is 

* "A. gioftt pui of oor Coartitntioii is slrMd; written. 
ii»ay of the powers of the Crown, many of the powers of 
the HooM of Lords, Including the whole of its jadioul powers, 
mneb of the oooBtitntion of the House of Cooimoiu tai its 
entire relation to the sleototal body, hsve long ainoe been 
defined by Aot of Parliament." Maine, PopiUar Qootmm^nt, 
p. 126. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND CONVENTIONS 3 
ultra vires oi not. Bat what is tUtra vires, when 
done hy the Imperial ParUament of Britain, oi 
by the Execative (Jovemment under its piesomed 
aathority ? It is a question of opinion, and of 
opinion that raries from time to time. 

It is a commonplace to say that the British 
system of govsmment, though grounded on law, is 
Isi^ely dependent on what have been called consti- 
tutional conventions.* In this respect it is not 
unique. The studies and researches of Sir Henry 
Uetine, of Waitz, Seebohm, Stubbs, Tylor, and 
others, have shown that all human societies live 
largely on legal and historical fictions, t An institu- 
tion, or an office, is maintained for centuries afterits 
trae meaniuf; has departed, and when its operative 
function is being performed by other agencies. 
The " ceremonial " part of govemmeot is con- 
served, and may often continae to attract reverence 
and regard, thoogh it is virtually atrophied ; while 
by its side is a more or less onnoticed " efficient " 
element which is doing the actual work. This is the 
universal tendency. It is visible everywhere, and 
one may find traces of it in the greatest and the 

* See Profeuor Dioay, The Law of lh« Comiiluiion, vhera 
&A naton of ihe dlatiiuition is made the snbjeot ot an acute 
and able analjaU. 

I "Almost oTerybody oan observe that when new olronm- 
■taiiAei arise we nee onr old ideas to bring them home to 
HI ; it la only afterwards, and sometimea long afterwards, 
tiiat ooi ideaa are fotind to hare changed. An English court of 
jiiBtice ia in great part an eni^ne for working ont this prooeu. 
Hew eombiaatttMis of idranmBtaiioes are constantly ari^ng, but 
In the fint instance they are cxolnsiTelf Interpreted according 
to old I^al ideas. A Uttle later lawyem admit that the old 
Ideas are not qnlte what tlie; were before tbc new oiroom- 
atnocea arose." Maine, £ariy Siitory of IntWiuMont, p. 280. 
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4 THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND 

amallest of human polities and societies — in tiie 
Chinese Empire and in the arrangements of a 
Parish Coonoil. * Bat from one canse or another 
most modem civilised States have foond it necessary 
to clear away a good deal of this age-worn para- 
phernalia, and have consoioosly endeavoored to torn 
the conventions into systematised and formal roles. 
They do not always socceed, and they never socceed 
completely. In England the attempt has scurcely 
been made. We have had no revolntioD for two 
htmdred years ; we have not been compelled to clean 
the slate, or examine the f onndations of oar beliefs ; 
and we are proad of being an illogical people. So 
we have carefally avoided systematisation ; we prO' 
vide for immediate necessities ; and we are content 
with a constitation, which has been found to meet 
oar practical reqairements, thoagh it is partly law, 
and partly history, and partly ethics, and portly 
coBtom, and partly the result of the varioas 
influences which ore moolding and transforming the 
whole stractnre of society, from year to year, and 
one might almost say, from hoar to hoar. 

* The United States Constitution, like our own, ie being 
ecnutaiitly modified by new preoedenti and oonveiitions, u 
otew-eighted Amerioui pnbUoiats reoognlie. " Onre is Boaroaly 
less thnn the BritiBh a living and feaund aystem. It doea not, 
indeed, find iti rootage bo widely in the hidden soil of un- 
written law; ite tap-root at least ii the Conatitutioii, but 
the Constitution !■ now, lihe Uagna Chart* and the Bill of 
Bights, only the sap-oentre of a eystem of govenunent Taatly 
larger than the stock from which it has breoched — s eystem 
■ome of whose fonns have only very indistinot and rudimental 
beginnings in the simple inbitanoe of the Oonetitntion, and 
vhioh exeroiaes many fnnotions apparently quite foieign to 
the pilmitiTe properties oontained in kfae (nadamentel law." 
Woodrow Wilson, Congr4»»ionai Qoternmmt, p. 8. 
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THE OONanrUTION AND CONVENTIONS 5 
This is oae reason why the English method of 
government ia so hard to describe. Any accoont 
of it mnat be like the picture of a Uving person. If 
yon want to see exactly how the original appears, 
you do not refer to a photograph taken twenty or 
thirty years ago. The features may be the same, 
bat their expression, their proportion, and their 
whole character, have changed. In the interval 
between one examination of our public polity 
aod another, the formal part may not have greatly 
altered, bat the conventional, the organic, working, 
pcvtion has been modified in all sorts of ways. The 
Htructoral elements, it is true, exhibit a wonderful 
superficial permanence. The Crown, the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Gonncil of Minastera, 
the Electorate, the Judicature, and the mntual 
relations of these various powers and authorities, 
are the material of all the historians and jnrists. 
There is the same machine, or at least a machine 
which is painted to look the same. But its balance 
and adjustment have been varied, and its operation 
is quite different, and needs different handling. 

The problem of English constitutional history has 
been that of reconciling the theory with the facta, 
and of adapting the apparatus to its purpose, 
-without absolutely taking it to pieces and recon- 
structing it on other lines. This has been the task 
of legislative and political effort from age to age. 
The working efficiency of the system is a measure 
of the practical, though often unconscious, skill 
with which the process has been performed. It is 
also a testimony to the long series of fortunate acci- 
dents which have shaped the destinies of the nation. 
Other constitutioDB have been built ; that of Eag- 
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6 THB GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND 

land has been allowed to grow, and bo the orf^nism 
has gradnally adapted itself to its enTironment. Its 
development has been biological rather than me- 
chtmical ; and for this reason it is still instinct with 
vitality, while some of its mnoh later imitators show 
signs of stifEaeBB and desiccation. 

Form and Substance. 

The strangest feature in the whole case is not 
merely the onconscioasness, bat the relactance, 
with which these organic transformations are per- 
mitted. From decade to decade, one may almost 
say from century to centnry, the formal stmctare 
of English government alters hardly at all. Essen- 
tial elements are introdaced, modified, abandoned ; 
bnt this goes on without express recognition in the 
statnte-book, or in the proceedings of the legislo- 
toxe, or even in the common apprehension of the 
pnblic. So far as the form of oar institntions are 
concerned we might scarcely have moved from the 
Act of Settlement. If ever the civilisation of 
modem Europe should be lost and buried, hke that 
of Assyria and Chaldea, and should have to be re- 
constructed from written records, the philosophic 
inquirer of the future would assuredly fall into errors 
as striking as those of some of our own investi- 
gators, who have confused the Egypt of the 
Shepherd Kings with the Egypt of the Ptolemies, 
and applied to the Hellenic world of Homer con- 
ditions which prevailed in the age of Plato. 

The conscientious inquirer into a rediscovered 
Britain would have much excuse for failing to 
detect the difierenoe between the twentieth, and 
the eighteenth, or even the sixteenth, century. He 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND CONVENTIONS 7 
would find the proclamations and the etatntes of 
King Edward VII. and Queen Victoria coached in 
terms not greatly different from thoBB employed 
nnder the Stnarts and the Tndors. He might 
unearth fr^imenta of Blackstone and De Lolme, a 
volume of Hallam, some chapters of Lord Brougham 
and Earl Grey, and a discoloured copy of Mr. 
Leonard Courtney ; * and he would naturally 
infer that since the same fonns, and names, and 
authorities, were so often used, and apparently in 
the same relation, they meant the same things. 
By painstaking research and collation, be would 
no doubt obtain a clear idea of Kagna Charta, of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, of the Bill of Bights, of 
the Privilege of Parliament, of Btockdale's Case 
and Hansard's Case, and the procedure of the 
House of Ccanmone, uid perhaps of the rules 
governing the administration of civil and criminal 
justice. But he wonld be gifted with the instinct 
of genius, if he penetrated to the springs of English 
political action, and realised that the efficient factors 
were for the most part not those he found in bis 
books, and not those, of which the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and the decisions of the law-courts, took 
o^nisance. 

This carious opposition between the actual and 
the formal elements is not entirely due to that 
innate conservatism, which has contributed much 
to the strength, and something to the weakness, 
of Britain. It is true that the Englishman has 
a reverence for the past, which is not exceeded 
io any Western coon^. Stare super aniiqiias 

* Tha Working ConttU^Mon of (h» Vnitei Kingdom; by 
Leonard Conrtoey (London, 1901). 
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8 THE GOVERNANCE OP ENGLAND 

vias is with him not bo mach an axiom as a 
leligion. When a change in contemplated, he 
prefen to justify it, not by an appeal to f^eneral 
principles, but by showing that it ia in accord- 
ance with precedent, and a natural and 
necessary consequence of what has gone before. 
Hence we have the strange spectacle, witnessed 
in England with a complacency that amazes 
foreigners, of new legislation, constantly sup- 
ported by references to the practice and maxims of 
a community, in which the problems of modem 
society could not have been conceived by the 
liveliest imagination. In the age of railways, and 
wireless telegraphy, and high ezplosives, we are 
still guided by the authority of legislators, who 
knew nothing of steam-power, and Bometimes even 
by precedents drawn from the acts of sovereigns 
and statesmen, who died before the invention of 
gunpowder and printing. 

But we look to the past, not merely because 
it is the past — always a recommendation in 
itself to Englishmen — but because our formal 
constitution is strictly a legal system. It is 
founded on law ; and in all the great struggles of 
our history there has been a constant reference, 
if not to positive enactments, at any rate to legal 
principles and methods. Our constitution, as one 
of the ablest expounders of it has declared,* is sup- 
posed to be part of onr Common Law. Changes, 
especially those of an organic nature, have been 
d^ended mainly on the ground that they were 
either the actufj revival of ancient rights or the 
abolition of unwarranted accretions upon the 
* H«uii, The Qovtmment of Sngltmd, 
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THE CONSTirnnON AND CONVENTIONS 9 
established coatoms. To the EtigliBhmaii, in his 
political capacity, " use " was what was Booght and 
venerated; the "abuse" was only the perversion 
of good cnatom. Our forefathers " wanted nothing 
new; to stand upon the old way was their interest 
and desire. Expediency is always open to debate. 
It admits by its very nature difterent opinions. 
Bnt right lucet ipsa per ae. If its existence be 
once eatabhahed, there can be no farther question." 

An edncated Englishman, says Professor Heam, 
asked from what source a knowledge of our Consti- 
tution might be gained, wotdd probably refer the 
inquirer to "those three great Statutes, which 
Lord Chatham called the Bible of the British 
Constitution." But a reference to them would be 
disappointing. If he turns to Magna Charta, the 
etadent may read of the writ mort d'ancestor and 
the assize of novel disseizin, of scutoges and aids, 
of weirs and rivers, of weights and measures. In 
the Petition of Bight he will find that the Crown 
may not make illegal exactions of money without 
the consent of Parhament, and that it is forbidden 
to perfcom various other acts, which, as he knows, 
perfectly well, have no sort of relation to any- 
thing that at present prevails. In the Bill of 
Bights he will have the advantage of reading oU 
that James the Second ought not to have done; 
and he will be interested to observe that the King's 
subjects may have arms " suitable to their condi- 
tions and as allowed by law," and that jurors 
" which pass upon men in trials for high treason " 
OQ^t to be fieeholdeiB. Even if be looks at the 
three great Beform Acts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and to the debates in both Houses of 
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10 THE GOVERNANCE OP ENGLAND 
Parliament which led up to them, he will Bttll 
find comparatively httle that guides him as to the 
tme churacter of oar institntiona ; thongh he may 
learn Bomething about forty-shilling freeholders, 
and compound householderB, of the occupying tenant 
and the lodger vote, of the registration of electors, 
and the qaalification for the service franchise. 

Bat for much that is essential to the political 
machine, as it operates to-day, he may search in 
vain thioogh the statntes, and the parliamentary 
debates, and the legal reports, from the reign of 
King Edward I. to the reign of King Edward VII. 
There is no positive law for the establishment of otir 
national representative system. " No statute, no 
rule of Common Law, no resolution of either 
House of Parliament, has yet recognised the 
Cabinet." Responsible Government is non-existent 
for all that our legal theory knows of it. No 
formal cognisance is taken, even by the Honse of 
Commons itself, of the division into parties and of 
the fact that the Imperial executive is a committee 
of one of them. And the further fact that this com- 
mittee holds office at the mercy of the parliamentary 
majority is not only not mentioned, but it ia most 
carefully and elaborately concealed. " In the body 
of the Act," for example, which conferred upon 
Victoria its present form of government, the words 
'responsible minister,' or any equivalent terms, 
never once occur. Were it not for a marginal note 
which forms no portion of the Act, not even a hint 
would be given by this statute of the important 
change, which it was intended to effect " (Heam, 
Oovemment of England, p. 8). 

* IS ft 19 Tick 0. 6S. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND CONVENTIONS 11 
The list of aubjects, which are not embodied in 
Acta of Parliament, or other tormal docomenta, 
might be indefinitely enlarged. There is no reference 
to the ioflnence on Parliament of the electorate, 
to the organisation of public opinion, to the nniqae 
position of the Prime Minister, to the relations 
of the ExecTitive and the Legislatnre towards 
the TaiioQs classes in the commnnity, to the part 
played by pnblic meetings and political organi- 
aations.* At the same tinse the action and inter- 
action of the vfhrioas parts of the machine of State 
are often misreprraented by the legal formnlie which 
are sapposed to describe them. It is known that 
the whole arrangement woold come to hopeless 
wreck, it any attempt ware made to work it on these 

* Professor Dicey points out {The Law ofthf Comtitution, 
p. S86) &a,i jaet u it cannot be aaii with atriot accnruy tliat 
English law leeognises the libertj of the press, so it can 
baidlj be mid tioA our ooostitutiDQ knows of snoh a thing as 
any speoifio right of public meeting. The right of assembling 
ifl noUiing more than a result of the view taken by the Conrte 
aa to individoal liberty of person and Lndividu^ liberty of 
speech. There has never been any eaoh formal recognition of 
this right as tliere is in the Bel^an Constitution, Art 190, 
which contains the following claase : " Lei Belgei on la droit 
de I'tutambler pairiblemeni et tarn armea, en m conformant 
avM loit, qui peuv«nt, regler Textreice de ee droii, *aMi 
luattmoim U tovmi«ttr« A wne auioritation prialahlt." As to 
freedom of the pTcaa, It would appear, from the legal rales, 
eommarised by Mr. Dioey, from Stephen's Digett, that the 
whole of Carlyle's writings, much of Mill's, a good deal of 
Buskin's, most of Herbert Spencer's, Darwin's, Huxley's, and 
Tyndall'a, and some of John Henry Newman's, and Fronde's, 
might hare rendered their authors liable to fine or imprison- 
ment. In fact, as Hr. Dicey caustically says, "Freedom of 
discnsdon is in England little else than the right to write or 
say anything which a jury, oondsting of twelve shopkeepen, 
think it expedient shonld be said or written." 
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12 THE GOVERNANCE OP ENGLAND 
lines. That which renders it not only poasible, bat 
Bafe, convenient, effective, and, in the main, satis- 
factory, is the serieB of conventions, nnder which 
institntions have been perverted to qnite other 
purposes than those which they are supposed to 
fulfil. We live under a system of tacit nnder- 
stondings. 

Bat the imderstondings themselves are not always 
onderstood. A large part of the work of those, who 
have written on the English constitatioa, consists 
of an examination of the expedients by which the 
rigonr of an archaic body of doctrine is modified to 
snit the exigencies of a complex, highly-developed, 
modem, civilisation. They have had to reconcile, or 
at least to compare, the theory with the practice, to 
point ont how the one differs from the other, and 
how the bosiness of the nation gets itself done under 
cover of the historical fictions. This has been the 
task which baa been admirably fulfilled, by sacb 
writers as Heam, Todd, Walter Bagehot, and 
Professor Dicey. It may perhaps be said that since 
the Babject has been handled by aathorities, so well 
equipped, so learned, and so able, there can be no 
necessity to deal with any portion of it again. But 
it is of the essence of the English system of govern- 
ment that it is in a state of constant development. 
From year to year it varies ; and a picture drawn in 
the middle period of Queen Victoria's reign can 
scarcely be faithful to hfe in the opening decades of 
the twentieth century. Of the distinguished authors 
mentioned above, three wrote their works nearly 
forty years ago, before the Beform Act of 1867 ;* 

* In ttiB Introdaction to the Beoond edition of bia EnglUk 
Conttiiution, publishsd in 1BT3, Bagehot has ume remvlu on 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND CONVENTIONS 13 
even Professor Dicey's voloable treatise, in its 
fiist edition, dates back ae far as the year 1885, aod 
Sir 'William Anson's great text-book, The Law and 
Custom of the Constitution, was composed in 1886. 
Many things have happened in the interval. It has 
been a period of rapid movement, of intense intel- 
lectual activity, of almost nnesampled scientific and 
mechanical progress, of momentous changes in the 
world ontside these islands, of much shifting of 
social and indnatrial forces, within them. All this 
haa left its impress upon oar public polity. The 
shaping process of ages has not ceased during the 
past thirty or forty years, and there is ample warrant 
for taking stock of the situation. 

" An observer," says Bagehot, in his opening 
sentences, " who looks at the living reality will 
wonder at the contrast to the paper description. 
He vrill see in the life much which is not in the 
books; and he will not find in the rough practice 
many refinements of the literary theory," The 
hint may perhaps be applied even to his own 
fine and penetrating study. Anxious to distinguish 
between the working principle and the "hterary 
theory," he, like some other critics of his time, laid 
special stress on those features, which had been 
inadequately appreciated by their predecessors. In 
their writings, the transformation of the older English 
aristocratio constitution into a kind of ministerial 
Bepnblic is accomplidied ; we are bidden to recog- 
nise the e&cement of the Crown, and the House of 
Lords, the weakening of the ancient " checks " and 

thepoB«ibleeaMisofthaAotof 1807. Bnt the book itself iras 
mittan before that rtatnte, utd it " desoribea the Engliah 
Constttntton M it Btood in the jtmn 1W6 wid 185a." 
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" balanoes," the ptactical sovereignty of the EooBe 
of GommonB, and the predomin&nt importance of 
the Cabinet. Bagehot'a ideas, sonnd and logical as 
they are in the main, as an explanation of the 
" rough practice " which prevailed when Lord 
Pahnerston was in office, have themselves crystal- 
lised into something like a " literary theory." The 
conventions, as frequently happens, become con- 
ventionalised. We caimot take the specolations 
and inferences of the critics belonging to the great 
middle-class era of English constitutional history as 
if they were of pontifical authority for the present 
day. Much has occurred since they wrote which 
they could not foresee ; of some influences, which 
were at work, even in their own time, they were not 
always clearly cognisant. 

The chief component elements of onr political and 
constitutional system, such as the Monarchy, the 
House of Lords, and the Honse of Commons, the 
Ministry, and the Electorate, present themselves in 
three different aspects ; which may be called the 
formal, the conoenHotial, and the actual. They can 
be regarded from the point of view of the jurist, 
concerned with defining legal rights, attributes, 
and obligations ; or from that of the cousti- 
tutionalist, who wishes to ascertain the nature of 
the cnstoms, and rules, by which these various 
powers and prerogatives have been modified or ex- 
tended ; or, again, from that of the practical observer, 
who is interested in poUtical and social evolution, 
and tries to penetrate below the surface to " the 
reality of things." It is with the last of these 
divisions, rather than the two former, that the 
following chapters are principally concerned. 
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CHAPTBBn 

THE GABIHET SYSTEM 

Evolution attd Accident. 

Thkbe is no part of our BjBtem more interesting 
to consider nnder the three different aspects, to 
which reference has jaat been made, than that 
which is the centre of the whole. From the le^ 
point of view, the Cabinet is only a committee of 
the Privy Cooncil, and its members are merely "his 
Majesty's serrants," * or high officers, who are en- 
imsted by their sovereign with the management of 
the great administrative departments, and from whom 
he may obtain confidential advice on a&irs of state. 
According to the conventions of the constitution, 
the Cabinet is the responsible executive, having the 
complete control of administration and the general 
direction of all national hnsiness, but exercising 
these vast powers nndei the strict snpervision of the 
representative chamber, to which it is accountable 
for all its acts and omissions. If we look only at 
the actualities of the case, we might be inclined 
to say that the Cabinet, in its existing shape, is a 
* The; Ate bUU bo staled la the aoinmonB to a Cabiitet 
Council 
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committee not of Parliament, but of one party in 
Parliament, which while it is in office has the 
control of legislation, administration, policy and 
finance. It is a committee, which owes its existence 
to the majority of the electorate, to whom alone it 
is really, though fitfully, responsible. And if we peer 
below the suriace of things a little closer, we might 
even conclude that its chief fonotions have passed 
from the Cabinet as a whole, and that they have 
been transferred to an inner conndl or conclave, 
consisting of the Prime Minister and the three or 
four influential colleagues, who share his confidence 
and are habitnally consulted by him. 

Englishmen are sometimes disposed to look npon 
the development of responsible government, in its 
modem form, as a pecoliar testimony to their 
capacity for practical affiurs. We credit ourselves 
with a doable allowance of political righteousness, 
and magnify the virtues of our ancestors, who forged 
the great instrument and consciously adapted it to 
its purpose. But it is impossible to examine the 
history of the Cabinet system without feeling that 
this praise must be considerably quaUfied. Our 
constitution, and our method of government, have 
been for the most part shaped by a series of 
fortuitous events. They are the " accidents of an 
accident." We do so well to honour the wisdom of 
our forefathos ; bnt they were not wise enough to 
foresee the curious evolution, whose results are 
before us. On the contrary, some of the ablest of 
them were occupied in endeavouring to divert its 
course and to change its mode of operatioiL We estab- 
lished a great Empire beyond the seas, as Sir John 
Seeley laboured to explain, in successive fits of 
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absence of mind, seldom realising ihe greatness ol 
the work on which we were engaged. And the sEone 
philosopfaicat hiatoiian has pointed oat that a some- 
what similar criticism may be applied to the organic 
changes in oar internal govemmeat during the past 
two centories. " The development," he says, " was 
moch more casnal and accidental, much less 
necessary, than is commonly Bnpp<Med. It was not 
a necessary result of the growth of the ' spirit of 
lib^ty,' bat a very pecolichr resalt of very special 
circnm8tBnce& It follows, I think, that we ooght 
not to consider a minister of the English type, con- 
dncting legislation and administration at once, and 
ciEing and faUing at the pleasore of Parliament, to 
be neceasorily the normal, and only proper, resoli of 
political development." And he adds : " So gradual 
was this development, and so mnch was it disgnised 
at every step with legal fiction, that even now, I 
think, it is by no means clearly understood." * 

It would be strange, indeed, if any body of persons 
bad deliberately set themselves to the task of 
creating a system like that undei which the govern- 
ance of Great Britain is now carried on. For its 
characteristic featores, and stmie of its peculiar 
excellences, depend npon conditions bo extra- 
ordinary that no amonnt of political s^acity could 
have been expected to prepare for them in advance. 
There is sooh an air of onreasonableness, and even 
aiwaidity, about many of these provisions, that they 
have seldom been precisely formulated; and they 
have been denied and ignored in theory, long after 
they have been accepted in practice. The Parlia^ 
meats of the eighteenth centary, in the very act of 
'•' SeoUy, Intnehtelion to PoUticai 5nmca, pp. 371, 391. 
3 
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converting "the King's BerrantB" into a committee 
of the HoQse of Commona, were anxions to do the 
exact c^posite, and to exclude minifiters and 
"placemen " from the Legislature altogether. The 
separation of the legislatiye and execative elements, 
which ia the complete negation ctf Cabinet govem- 
ment, was a cherished doctrine long after the two 
had become indissolably associated. There was 
nothing, on which the joriBts and constitntionalists 
of the eighteenth century insisted more strongly, 
than this division of powers. It seemed the most 
remarkable feature in the British system to 
Montesqaien, whose Esprit da Lois became, as 
Mr. Bryce obserres, a sort of Bible of political 
philosophy to the founders of the American Union. 
The lawyers and the philosophers were egoally 
enthusiastic. It was emphasised by Blackstone, 
and it had been praised by Locke, who laid down 
the rule that " legislative and executive powers are 
in distinct hands in all moderated monarchies and 
well-framed governments." 

The proposition would no more have been ques- 
tioned by Somers and Walpole than it was after- 
wards by Hamilton and Madison. The framers of 
the United States Constitution, when they took 
measures to keep ministers out of Congress, and 
made the cabinet-officers directly responsible to 
the President, were imitating what they regarded 
as cardinal principles in the English system 
They thought t^ey were maintaining its essential 
virtues, while discarding what they considered to be 
disturbing and dangerous innovations. On the 
purely constitutional question, many, perhaps most, 
Englishmen would have agreed with them. The 
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itatesmoi of ooi Bevolntion era, while they were 
basy creating the Cabinet, were extremely enspicioas 
of closet goTemment, and had a tenderness for the 
older Privy Council, althoagh they were in fact 
reducing it to a nullity. In the original articles of 
the Act of Settlement was one excluding from the 
House of Commons all peraona holding office under 
the Crown; and another — specially aimed at the 
secret, or private, council of ministera — which 
prescribed that matters connected with the chief 
executive government should be transacted in 
the Privy Council, and that all acts of this body 
should be signed by the councillors responsible 
for them.* Throughout the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, while the Prime Minister was 
gradually becoming a kind of elective President or 
Chief of the State, there was a widespread feeling 
that the English constitution had no place for a 
Prime Minister at all. 

If we come down to our own times we find the 
paramount and unqualified authority of the Hooae 
of Commons continually asserted, while the powers 
of that House are being steadily transferred to the 
Cabinet No statesman did more to assist the pro- 
cess than Mr. Gladstone; yet Mr. Q-ladstone con- 
stantly professed his belief in the theory of complete 
ministerial subordination to the elected chamber. 
The acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 

* " AH matters and things nUting to the well goTemisg of 
ttie Idiigtiom, which ue properly cognisctbls in the PHt; 
Connol, b; the law* and customs of Uiis realm shall be traiu- 
acted there, and aU resolations taken thereupon shall be signed 
b; sacli of the Friv; Conndl aa shall advise and consent to the 
wme." This artiole in the Act of Settlement vaa repealed in 
1706. 
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Hottse of Commons he regarded aa " the cardinal 
axiom " in the modem British constitation.* Nor 
did NCr. Gladstone, uad those who derived their 
inspiration from him, come to close qnartere with 
the fact that the Cabinet is not the nominee either of 
the Commons or the ooimtry, bat of a portion of the 
Hoose and a portion of the electorate. This, too, 
might be called a "cardinal axiom " ; but few peojde 
can bring themselvea to acknowledge it. Mr. John 
Morley, in his excellent chapter on the sabject in 
his memoir of Walpole, neatly, hnt incompletely, 
defines the Cabinet as " a committee chosen by one 
member of the two Hooses of Parhament from 
among other members." It woold be nearer the 
trath to say that the Cabinet is a committee, selected 
by one member of one [»rty in Parliament from 
among other members of the same party. 

If we did not know that the Cabinet system not 
only existed, but was in practice extremely efficient, 
we might deem it a fantasy as strange as any con- 
ceived in the brain of a philosophical vieionazy. 
It might aeem the nightmare of a satirist, the 
borlesqne of an Aristophanes or a Rabelais, that 
the laws of a coantry should be made by a big, 
miscellaneons, public meeting, composed for the 
most part of rather idle men, who were not paid 
for their servicea, and who attended or stayed 
away as they pleased ; that the chief fonctionfi of 
actoaJ role, the conmiand of fleets and armies, the 
protection of Ufe and prop^y, the direction of 
foreign policy, shonld be entrneted to the nominees 
of rather more than half this meeting, and that they 
should perform their duties, subject to constant 
1' Olndstonc, QlMmngi, i. 386. 
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molestatioa and attack from the other portion ; 
that the adiuiniBtratJon of this country should be 
carried on in a manner extremely distastefol to 
perhaps a third or nearly a half of ita inhabitants ; 
th^ the Government shoald be elected for an in- 
definite period, as the'resolt of a sort of plebiscite ; 
that it should consist of a seoret committee ; and 
that its members shoald be rewarded or ponished, 
not for their own acts, bat for those of their col- 
leagues, so that a minietet who had managed bis 
department well might be deprived of office becaase 
another minister had managed his badly. Fantastic 
as these attributes moat seem, when thos baldly pre- 
sented, they do in fact belong to the essence of oar 
polity, in its present phase. They are not mere 
excrescences or saperfloities. If they were dropped, 
the system would be fundamentally different. It 
might be better or worse ; but its whole principle of 
action and method of operation woold be other than 
they are. 

The Cabinet tn the CotuHtution. 

The peculiar characteristics of the Cabinet are 
largely accounted for by the fact that it is a 
cross between a committee of the Privy Council 
and a committee of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. To put it in another way, its members 
are at once the servants of the Crown and the 
servants of the Nation. Historically it was a com- 
mittee of the Council ; legally — so far as it has 
any separate legal existence — it is so still. 

Its origin may be read in the works in which the 
development of our institutions has been traced.* 

* A good deal baa baea written abont the Cafamat; but otm. 
iddflring its importanoe, tbe Utentoie devoted to tha aabjact 
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Maoh learning has been expended on the task 
of distingiuBliing between the variona royal 
and national oonncils from which the Cabinet is 
nltimately derived. The council of departmentfd 
ministers and great officers of state goes far back 
into our history. "When Sir John Forteacue wrote 
in 1471, the ministerial system was well developed. 
He expressly gives the initiative in legislation, as 
well as executive and administrative fonctiona of 

oaoDot b« oftlled Ample. From tho histoiloiJ and leg^ point 
of view, tha C&binst ia treated in the works of tlie constitational 
hiBtoriani and lawyers, TTa.llii.m, Stabba, Heam, Cox, Creasy, 
Todd, Brsldne May, Dioey, BIr ^mUom Aneon, and others ; in 
n«eman'a Qreneth of Ihe EngUth OotuHttiiuM ; In Gneist'a 
Engli*eh» Verfauimgi-ge*e}nehit, and Da» Engliiehe Parla~ 
vtettt; Sir Qeorge Comewall Lewis's Oorrespondenoe and his 
Basajs ; Earl Grey's ParUamtntary Qowm-mont (2nd ed., 
1864); Bontmy's D&vtloppement ia la cinutiiuiioa ef de kt 
tociili pvUHqvt on AngUterre; uid H. D. TteuU'b Osniral 
G'ovn'nffianf. There is a oonoise and accurate accoout <d 
the growth of the ministerial system, during the eighteenth 
uid early nineteenth centuries, In Miss Mazy Blanvelt'a 
painsttJdng D*velopm«nt of OabiTUl Qovernntent in England 
(1903). When wa turn from the hiatorical, to the political, 
aide, the materials are scanty. One oi two diatingoished 
fltatesmen, who have themselves been members of Cabinets, 
have told na something. The most valuable of these di». 
quisitionB, from thoae who apeak with the authority of actaal 
experience, an Ur. Qladstone's famona papers in the first 
Tolnme of hia OlemUngt, and Lord Bosebery'a observattona 
in bia monograph on Sir Robert Peel (1699). Mr. Morley, 
in hia Life of Walpole (1880), chap, vii., gives an excellent 
aoaly^ of the functions of the Cabinet, which is understood to 
have been partly "inspired" by Mr. Gladstone; and in Mr. 
Morley'a Biography ol hia former leader there are many 
iUnminative passage*. Some light on the actaeJ worldng of 
Cabinets has been thrown by the publication of Lord Molmea- 
bury'a Mtmoiri of an Ex-Minitter ; and there ia much 
laoideDtal infoimation to be gained from Oieville, and from 
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all kinds, to the King's cotmcillors. They were to 
meet frequently io order to " commune Emd delibre 
npon the matters of defecultie that fallen to the 
king " ; and npon matters " of the pollicye of the 
reaimie," socb aa "how the goying owt of the 
money may be restrajmed," and bullion brought in, 
and how " the prises of merohanndise growen 
in this lannde may be holde up and encreased," 
also "how owre navy may be mayntened and 
augmented." The Council are to consider how the 
lawes are to be amended " in such thynges as they 
neden refonnacion in " : whereby, it is added, the 
Parliament will do more good in a month in the 
amendment of the law, than they would do in a 
year, "yf the amendynge thereoff be not debated, 
and su(^ cotmsell be riped to their handes." * 

Forteacue indicates the tendencies which were 
chauging the feudal council of nobles aud great 
ecclesiastics into the mere ministerial bureau of 
the Todor kings, consisting of able administrators. 
As these of^ials had no roots in the soil, and were 
not connected with the land-owning aristocracy or 
any of the powerful estates, but were simply clever 
lawyers, capable diplomatists, or active courtiers, 

the variona politioftl Memoin Mid published Di&riea of the 
nineteenth century, eiped&ll; the Peel Papen and the Life o( 
the Prince Consort Th« private Becretor? to a Prime Uiniater 
may be expected to know more about the internal eoononjy of 
Calunets than moat people ontside that body. Sir Algernon 'v^ 
'Waft, who was private seoretazy to Mr. GladHtone, writes 
pleasantly and instruotively in his BaeoUtetiom, and in an in- 
Eorming artiole entitled No. 10, Downing Street, in the Com- 
JMl Magazine for January, 1904. One need hardly do more ' 
tiian refer to the famous, and now almost classioal, ohaptet in 
Bagehot's BngUeh ConeHtntion, 
* Forteaooe, TJu Qovemanw of England, chap. xv. 
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they becEUue absolutely dependent npon the Crown. 
The HooBe of Oommone was mnch more anxious to 
protect the personal liberties of the sabjeot, and 
above all to limit the exactions of the royal 
Exchequer, than to interfere actively in the 
Execntire Government. It left the details of 
adminiBtration to the Sovereign, and was con- 
cerned rather in maintaining its independence, by 
excluding the royal miniBters, than in increasing 
its own inflaence, by admitting them to its delibera- 
tions. 

The long conflict between the Monarchy and the 
Parliament instilled into the minds of the defenders 
of popular rights a strong belief in the advisability 
of separating the legislative &om the executive, as 
well as from the judicial, functions. When the 
Bevolution Monarchy came into being, with a 
strict Parliamentary title, it found itself left with 
the tradition of a rojral monopoly of executive 
power. The tradition was the cause of most of 
the political straggles of the eighteenth century. 
The Hanoverian kings, and especially George m., 
were unable to reconcile themselves to the fact 
that their " servants " were agents and nominees of 
the House of Commons. The House itself was only 
dimly conscious of the truth, which many of its 
members regarded with apprehension. The revela- 
tion that Government could only be rendered pos- 
sible by the consent of a majority of the elective 
chamber, seemed to many Englishmen quite as 
monstroufi and irrational as it did to the King 
himself ; and that, no doubt, was one of the reasons 
why the devices adopted to secure votes in the 
House, the ahomeleas bribery, the badistoirs in- 
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flLenoe, tiie Court; intrigDeB, weie tolerated with 
BO little display of popular indignation. 

It was also the reason why a minister, possessing 
the royal confidence, conld sometimes contrive to 
carry on the adminiBtntion with a minority of the 
Hoose of Commons. Not till well down into the 
last century did the House thoroughly realise its 
power as a " goTemment-maldng oi^;an." When 
"William IV., in 1834, dismissed the Whig ministry, 
and called Bir Bobert Peel to office, he found that 
our Constitntion had altered since the earlier part of 
his father's reign. The majority of the House was 
against the King's mimster, and the King's minister 
foond that he could not govern. £nt in the 
eighteenth century a minister, called to office by the 
Crown, coold rely upon a certain amount of support, 
because it was thought that administration was the 
business of the Sovereign and his advisers, and that 
even members in Opposition, as the elder Pitt said 
to Grenville on the repeal of the Stamp Act, would 
be justified in accepting measures of which they 
disapproved. "The truth is that in those days 
a Parliament was still distinctly felt to be a con- 
ference between the representatives of the people 
and the Sovereign, present by his ministers. 
Whatever the Sovereign might propose was re- 
ceived with profonnd deference. And it had not 
yet entered the mind of the representatives that 
they were entrusted with the government of the 
conntry. They -were in the habit of thinking that 
it was the business of the King to govern the 
country."* 
What the Parliaments wanted was ministerial 
I* Seeley. IiUroduetion to PoKtieal Soienae, p, 287. 
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responsibility, in a different senae from that in 
which the term woold now be osed. They vere 
anzions that the King shoold hare a body of 
responsible aenraats, with whom the Conuaone 
eoold deal freely and safely; whose names were 
known, whose proceedings were open and above 
board, and who coold be made individually accoont- 
able for advice given to the Crown. They had no 
objection to the King having his own administrative 
Council ; indeed, they regarded this as necessary 
and natmral. Bnt they thooght it wrong that the 
King shoold be nnder the influence of a number of 
persons, perhaps unknown, perhaps with no recog- 
nised status, who might meddle with affairs in an 
underhand fashion, and whose responsibility for 
what was done in the royal name could not be 
brought home to them. 

This was the real cause of the objection to the 
Cabinet, and the reason why the name remained so 
long odious to our ancestors. Bya "cabinet council" 
they meant a committee, which sat in secret, and 
which perhaps had discreditable reasons for doing 
so. The name, as is well known, occurs in Bacon's 
Essays, where the writer, in treating of " the incon- 
veniences of counsels," says that "the doctrine 
of Italy and practice of France hath introduced 
cabinet coujusiU, a remedy worse than the disease." 
The term waa applied by Clarendon to Charles I.'s 
confidential private advisers ; and the Second Be- 
monstrance of the Long Parliament complains of the 
management of the great affairs of the realm in 
cabinet conncits by men unknown and not publicly 
trusted. "Formerly," says a writer of the closing 
years of the seventeenth century, " all matters of 
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state and discretion were debated and reBolved in 
the Privy Cooncil, where every man Bubecribed hia 
opinion, and was Einswerable for it. The late King 
Charles II. was the first who broke this most excel- 
lent part of our Constitntion, by settling a cabal or 
oalnnet cooncil, where all matters of coneeqaence 
were debated and resolved, and then brought to the 
Privy Council to be confirmed."* 

To restore the older practice was the object 
of the article in the Act of Settlement mentioned 
above. And tbongh ihiB was not allowed to come 
into operation, there was a steady refusal to 
recognise the secret committee. In 1711, in the 
House of Lords, a motion of censure was put 
down against "the Cabinet Council" for the conduct 
of the war in Spain. When the motion came on, 
the wording was altered so as to make the censure 
^ply to the ministers, not to the Cabinet. Lord 
Cowper and other speakers held that the law 
had no cognisance of any such body. This 
debate, it is true, occurred in the infancy of the 
institution, when the Cabinet was not very clearly 
distingaished from the Privy Council as a whole, 
and when the " Lords of the Council " were able to 
exercise an authority equal, and in some coses — as 
in that of the famous coup d'itat of the Whig peers 
at Kensington Palace beside the deathbed of Queen 
Anne — superior, to that of the ministers. 

A century later the whole question was argued 
ont again in the House of Lords, when Lord Ellen- 
borou^, the Lord Chief Justice, was brought into 
the <>renviUe-Fox Administration by the personal 

* Tranolurd, Short Bitiory of Standing Armiu (qooted b; 
HbUud, CorwfitutMmal Sittory, iU. 183). 
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influence of Lord Biimouth. By this time the 
" Lorda of the Council " heid disappeared, and the 
Friyy Coancil hod become atrophied. The Cabinet 
was 80 well established that it coold not be ignored ; 
and even sach opponents of innovation as Eldon 
and Hawkesbory in the Lords, and Castlereagh 
in the Commons, repudiated the notion that it was 
unknown to the Constitution, and that therefore 
no cognisance could be taken of the admission 
of a particular person to a body which had no 
legal existence. The proposed votes of censure in 
the two Houses did not mention the Cabinet. 
In the Lords the reference was to " any conunittee 
or assembly of the Privy Council " ; in the 
Commons it was moved " that the fnnctions of a 
minister of state, and of a confidential adviser 
of the executive measures of the Government, 
should be kept distinct from that of a judge." 
Macaulay and Sir Geoi^e Comewall Lewis in- 
ferred from this that Parhameot still ignored the 
existence of the Calnnet. At any rate, it did not 
formally discover it, eo notmn*, till long after. In 
1651 a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to regulate the procedure connected with 
the opening and prorogation of Parhoment. The 
Committee, in its Beport, proposed that a certain 
precedence should be assigned to " Cabinet Minis- 
ters." Bat this was rejected by the House, on the 
ground that these functionaries were unknown to 
the Constitution. Another half century had to pass 
before the House of Commons was at last allowed 
to admit that such persons existed. In the Session 
of 1900 the term "the Cabinet," employed in an 
amendment to the Address, speared on the notice- 
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paper of the House. * This was probably the first 
ocoasion on which reference had been made, in 
any official docnment, to the ruling committee 
of the Empire. Other pariiamentary conetitations 
have not been able to maintain this impenetrable 
mystery aboat the vital organ of Goyemment. The 
Cabinet ia nsaally the formal Council of State, with 
the Premier, whatever his other office, as its Presi- 
dent. In the Aostralian Commonwealth the Ministry 
is the " Executive Conncil," with-the Prime Minister 
as its ex-<3fficio chief, and with a Vioe-Freaident and 
a paid Secretary. 

The Privy Councillor's Oath. 
It is as members of the Privy Comicil that Cabinet 
Ministers are hung on to the legal constitution . 
Otherwise they are merely departmental ofScers of 
greater or 1^ dignity. A Secretary of State has, it 
is true, certain statutory duties and prerogatives, 
and a place in the scale of precedency, which is 
only one d^ree below the Vice-Chamberlain of the 
Boyal Household, and next above the eldest son of a 
viscount ; but there is very little formal distinction 
between a Postmaster-General in the Cabinet and a 
Secretary of the Trewury outside, or between the 
President of the Local Government Board and that 
great permanent official, the Comptroller-General, 
who has the whole national revenue under his 
guardianship, who is bonnd to see that it is paid 
out under the provisions of some Act of Parliament, 

* "We hiimbl; azpieas oniregratftitheadvioe given to your 
Majest; by tlie Friiae Uinuter Id reoonmtending th« appomt- 
meat ol >o muif at his own funily to offloea in the Cabinet." — 
Ammdmrnt monad b]/ Mr. BartUy, Dtc. 10, 1900. 
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and who can prevent the Treasury and the entire 
Cabinet from drawing a sixpence of the money 
lying in the Bank of England to the account of the 
Exchequer, until he is eatisfied that it is required 
for a purpose duly authorised by the law, and that 
it will be applied to that purpose and no other. 
In the department of the Comptroller-General, if 
anywhere, the embodied spirit of the British Con- 
stitution abides; there are enshrined the long results 
of the stmggle, which placed the control of pubUc 
funds beyond the reach of arbitrary power.* 

Bat the Comptroller-General, though he may 
have a more genuine authority than most of the 
ministers, is only an officer in the service of the 
Crown. The Cabinet Minister is supposed to share 
its coimsels. To him, as a Privy Councillor and 
adviser of his Sovereign, a special hability attaches. 
In this capacity he has taken a pledge, which he 
must not violate. There is, of course, no such thing 
as the " Cabinet Minister's oath of office." The 
minister is under no obligation beyond that laid 
npon him by the oath of fidelity and secrecy, which 
has been, from a very early period, required from 
every person entering office as a member of the 
King's Council. The councillors, says Fortescue, 
are " to be swome to counsell the King, after a 
forme to be devised for ther ov^e, and in especiali 
that tbey shall take no fee nor clothynge nor no 
rewards off any man except only off the King." 
Mr. Plummer, in his valuable discussion of the 

* The ComptroUei-GeneiBl is appoiuied by lettorB-patent, 
and oannat be remoTed exepi by & joint address front both 
Houses of ForliEiment (see tbe Exetuqiur and Audit Depart' 
m«nfi Act, ISeO, 30 and SO Viot. c. S7, sec. 8). 
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whole Babject in his edition of Fortescue's Govem- 
anee, reprodacea the actual fonn of the oath taken 
in 1437 by the Keeper of the Privy Seal and other 
ministerB, who "have sworene and made feytbe 
onto the King to cotmaaille him wel and trewly, 
to kepe the King's ConnBaille aore, and shortly 
they shall consail and doo alle that good connsaillera 
sholde." The oath has followed this model ronghly 
thzoogh the centuries. The present form is as 
follows : — 

" Ton shall aweor to bs a true and foitliful servant unto the 
King's Hajestj, oa one of his Majeety's Frivy Connoil. You 
■luU not know or nnderstukd of any manner of thing to be 
■ttemptedt done, ot spoken, agunat his Uajestj's PenoD, 
Honour, Crown, or Dignity Boyal; bat you Bhall let and 
withstand tiie same to the nttarmost of your power, and 
dthet oaoae it to be reveciled to his Majeaty ttimaelf, or to 
BDch ol his Privy Connoil as sh^ advertise his Majesty ot the 
same. Too shall, in oil things to be moved, treated, and 
debated, in ComicU, futhfally and tmly declare jonr mind 
sod oianion according to yonr heart and oonsdesoe ; and ahall 
keep secret all matters committed and revealed unto yon rar 
tiiat shall be treated of secretly in ConnoiL And if any of 
the said Treaties or Conndls shall tonoh any of the Coun- 
sellors, you ahall not revaol it unto him, but shall keep the 
same until such time as by the consent of lis Uajesty, or 
of the CooncU, publication shall be made thereof. Toa sball 
to your uttermost be in biXh and allef^anoe nnto the King's 
Majesty ; and shall ossiEt and defend all jurisdictions, per- 
minenoee, and aothorities, granted unto his Uajesty and 
umexed to the Crown by Acts of Failiament or otherwise, 
against all Foreign Prinoes, Persona, Prelates, States, <xt 
Potentates. And generally in all things you shall do as a 
fattbful and true serviuit ooght to do to bis Hajesty . Bo help 
Ton God and the Holy Contents of this Book." 

To the Cabinet Councillor the oath is a serious 
matter. The pledge to maintain secrecy cannot be 
deemed a mere tozm. It is not merely the King's 
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secreta that the miniatei swears to keep, bat also, 
and particularly, the secrets of his coUeagoea. 
Under this provision everything vrhich passee at 
a Cabinet meeting is strictly confidential. It cannot 
be divulged, save with the express permission of 
the Sovereign, which is only granted in very excep- 
tional circomBtances, and on the advice of the 
Prime Miniater. The Cabinet Minister, the 
moment he ia sworn, is linked with hie colleagnea 
by a solemn bond. As Privy Councillor the legal 
offence he can commit is a failure to observe the 
tenns of hie oath, in every particular, including 
that of keeping "the King's connael" looked in 
hia own bosom, anless or until he ia authorised to 
disclose it. 

It is true that the Cabinet Minister shares this 
responsibility with between two and three hundred 
other individuals, drawn from various orders and 
ranks in society, all, like him, members of the 
King's Council, and entitled to have the words 
"Bight Honourable" prefixed to their names. The 
Privy Council ia a miscelluieoua body of highly 
respectable persons. It includes the Princea of the 
Boyal House, the two Archbishopa, several Dukes, 
and other Peers, the survivors from former Cabinets, 
a sprinkling of leading Colonial statesmen, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Lords Justices of Appeal and 
other judges, some officers of the Boyal Household, 
a few diplomatists and retired Indian officials, and a 
number of private members of Parliament, selected, 
it would seem, rather for their social standing and 
party loyalty, than for political prominence or intel- 
lectual distinction. Most of theae right honourable 
gentlemen can take their oath with a clear conscience, 
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ranee they are not lilrely to have the opportonity of 
bteokinf; it. They can safely swear not to divulge 
State secretB, for they will not hear any. Unless 
the Privy Councillor be a minister, or one of a 
limited number of court officials, it is improbable 
that he will ever be smnmoned to a Conncil at all. 
The Privy Council, save for formal and cerem(niial 
purposes, is merely a name. Its political powers 
have passed to one conmiittee, and its judicial 
authority, as the highest of the King's law-courts, 
to another.* The remainder of the Privy Council 
are an " honorific mob " of persons, on whom it is 
thought desirable to confer some titular rank. Of 
late years the dignity has occasionally been bestowed 
on eminent literary and scientific men, like Lecky ■ 
and Huxley, on the principle, perhaps, that they 
were " too bad tor heaven and just too good for hell : " 
gentlemen who might not have cored for a knight- 
hood and were not deemed eligible for a peerage. 

A Secret Committee. 
The writers of the text-books are agreed on certain 
characteristic features of the English Cabinet system. 
One of these distinguishing points is the collective 
responsibility of ministers; another that the 
Cabinet is answerable for its acts to the House 
of Commons and may be deprived of office the 

* The Kognat tribimal, which dta in Downing Street to h«ar 
Oolooinl and Indian sppeala, ii still styled the Jadicial Com- 
mittoe of the Fiivy Conndl ; bnt it might as well be called 
— iritat it io— the Imperial Conrt of AppMJ, since ila oonneotion 
with the Friv; Oonnoil la merely nominal The chief advantage 
of eonaerring its present name is that tlds Tpain^iinif the 
principlsi jealonaly uaerted by Colonial constitntionallBtB (see 
Todd'i ParUaimenUuy Oovemment in Oie SritUh Colome$), 
that the anpnme authori^ in the Empire ie vested in tli« 
4 
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moment it ceases to retain the confidence of the 
aeeembly; n third that ita other members are 
BQbordinftte to the Prime Minister, who is the 
director of the whole Administration, and its repre- 
sentative before the nation and the Crown. But 
there are two other points on which less stress is 
laid. The English Cabinet is a Party Committee; 
and it is a Secret Committee. These characteristics 
are nsnally noticed in a rather gmdging and hesi- 
tating fashion, aa though they were mere ex- 
crescences on the surface of the system. But they 
have become established factors in the working 
of the machine. They are parts of the organism ; 
without them it would be fundamentally trans^ 
formed. Secrecy and partisanship are elements 
of Cabinet government, in the shape in which it is 
exhibited among ourselves. And yet nothing is 
clearer, than that they were not consciously intro- 
duced, and that they have developed thexnselves with- 
out the cognisance, or against the wishes, of suc- 
cessive generations of Englishmen. They ore the 
most singular examples of that process of adaptation 
and adjustment, under the pressure of historical 
accidents and temporary necessities, by which our 
institutions have been moulded. 

The fact that the English Cabinet is a secret 
committee is in reality a most astonishing pheno- 
menon, though Qse and wont have obscured ita 

Crown, not in tha ForliomBnt of Great Brihdn. The; would 
not easily reoonoile themselveE to seeing the deoirionB of their 
own judges oveiruled In lui English oonit of law. The 
Jndioial Committee does not, in foim, confirm or reverse the 
jadgmentB of the Colonial ttibonels ; it merely reports on the 
OMe, Mid homUy advisee the Crown to exerdse its prerogatiTe. 
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significuice to oox eyes. We have been so familiar 
with it for generations that we often forget ita 
peculiarity. We take it as a matter of ooiirse -that 
the gravest conoems of a people, among whom 
publicity and public discossion prevail to an extent 
seldom equalled, shonld be decided nnder the 
clo^ of an impenetrable darkness. Yet, no doubt. 
Lord Bosebery, who has Viimgftlf shared in the 
arcana of Cabinets, is right when he suggests that 
" to the inquiring foreigner, nothii^ can seem more 
extraordinary, in a country wiUi so much of 
democracy about it, than the spectacle of a secret 
council, on the Venetian model, sworn to absolute 
silence, and conducting the business of a nation 
which insists on publicity for everything Ims im- 
pcrtant." And we may farther agree with him 
that " of all anomalous arrangements for ezecutiTe 
government in an Anglo-Saxon community, during 
the present epoch and under the present conditions, 
the strangest is the government of England by a 
Secret Committee." * 

The Cabinet is a secret, tiot a private, committee. 
The distinctitm is essential, though often overlooked. 
Most Englishmen are aware that the Cabinet meets 
in private ; few of them have perhaps realised that 
it sits and works in secrecy. In this respect it 
stands apart from nearly all governing councils, 
in ancient and modem times, as well as from 
most other boards of management. Privacy is 
not unusual. It is indeed an element of the com- 

* " That it works wall cm tha whole," ftdds Lord Rowbeiy in 
hiB moDOgmph on Sir Bobert Feel, " is & tribute leu to the ia* 
■Ittotion iteelf, than to the oapoolt; of oni noa to maike may 
oonooivKble inobtution suooeed." 
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mittee system. When a latge body of persons — 
the inhabitants of a nation, iJie ratepayers 
of a town, the shareholders of a company, the 
members of a clnb, or the sabscribers to a charity— 
commit, or entrost, their afEaira to a selected group, 
they do so, in part, to avoid the inconvenience of 
constant open debate. Bnsinees cannot be properly 
transacted at a public meeting. But thongh a good 
committee takes care to obtain the advantages of 
privacy it is not, oa a rale, permitted to assert the 
further prerogative of secrecy. Special occasions 
will arise, when it may be necessary to proceed 
in camera, without records and without witnesses ; 
but it is always recognised that this is a license not 
often to he claimed, and legitimate only when 
matters of exceptional delicacy are nnder considera- 
tion. A board, which was in the habit of frequently 
ordering its secretary out of the room, closing its 
minute-book, and constantly engaging in secret con- 
fabulation, would soon lose the confidence of its 
clients. 

What would be the first step of any competent 
committee, to which administrative functions and 
fiduciary powers of any kind were delegated? 
It would make haste to regularise its existence. 
It would elect a chairman ; it would appoint a 
secretary and other officers; it would fix the day 
and hour for its periodical meetings; it would 
provide a fund for printing and other necessary 
expenses ; it would determine its quorum and the 
order of its business ; and it wonld arrange that 
notes of its proceedings should be taken, and that 
the minutes ^ouM he duly read and passed. What 
would be thought of the committee of a corporation. 
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or even the oommittee of a cricket olub, which 
had no eecretary, and no gaorom, and no minnte- 
book, and no roles of order : which kept no recoil ; 
and which was bo conducted that it was imp(»fiible, 
even lor ite own memhera, to say what it had done, 
or refnsed to do, at any meeting ? A. Gommittee, 
which acted in this fashion, wonld certainly incur 
grave discredit, and would he regarded as behaving 
with intolerable, and almost immoral, irregnlarity. 

Tbai, however, is the fashion in which the most 
powerfol committee in the world does, in fact, 
condnct its deliberations. The Cabinet has carried 
secrecy and informahty to the highest pitch. Its 
meetings are still supposed to be nothing but 
caaaai consoltations between a nomber of Privy 
Cooncillors. It haa no regnlar time of assembly. 
It has no fixed place of meeting. * It has no 
office, no staff, no secretary, no roles, no coiporate 
fonda, no permanent location. It could not receive 
a letter or answer it, except through the First Lord 
of the Treasury or some other of its members, for 
it has no note-paper, and no seal, and no petty 
cash to buy stationery or pay messengers. It 
comes together at uncertain intervals. The date 
is fixed, usually at short notice, by the Prime 
Minister. Bach member of the Cabinet re- 

* CabiiMlB have no loctl babitatloD. "I see them," aays 
ffir Algernon Vest, "in old dafi meeting evetTwbeie. In 
Bertram Ciurie's hooae In Combe Wood is a braae tablet 
neordtng how a Cabinet was held then dnring a vigit of Ur. 
GUdatona's. Another Cabinet whloh I reoolleat was adjooined 
bom the room in Downing Street to the Qarden Terrace." 
In raoent years Cabinet Connoils have usually been held at 
the afBoial residenDe of the First Lord ot the Treaanry in 
Downing Street, or else at the Foreign Office, 
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oeiTes a brief printed mesBSge, imsigned, bat 
mtderatood to emanate from the First Lord d 
the Treasoiy, anaoancing that " His Majesty's 
Servants " will meet at the Fordgn Office, or at 
No. 10, Downing Street, at sach and snch a time. 
The date and place are left blank in the printed 
form, and are filled in at the Prime Minister's otSce. 
When it assembles, the Cabinet finds that it has 
no corporate character. It might be a fortnitoos 
conference of heads of departments at one of the 
pablic offices, or a meeting of party leaders at 
the Carlton Club. It has a standing President in 
the Prime Minister, who has more than the 
ordinary power of a chainaan at a meeting, in 
bringing forward snch sabjects as he thinks fit, 
and closing debate at his discretion. * The pro- 

* He may even amuige the. order in whioh the miniaters 
us to be seated round tb» Cotmoil table. Ur. Olad- 
Btone was particular on this point Bern the Intereiting 
article by Sir Algernon Weet, No. 10, Downing Blrett, 
already mentioned. The ex-prirate eeoretary states that, 
before a Celnnet meeting, Ur. Oladstone would sometimeB 
draw, on a sheet of paper, a plan ot the table, with the plaoes 
to be oconpied by himself and the other miniaters dtily in- 
dioated. Ur. Gladstone nsed also to bring with him, tor his 
own gnidanoe, notes of the business to be transacted, and 
the same thing was done by Sir Robert Feel, and no donbt 
by other Premiers. A Prime Uinister will, however, oeoasioii- 
ally lay before hia oolleagnea hia views on some great 
question of public policy, by means of written or printed 
Uemorauda, dienlated in the strioteat oonfidenoe, among 
the members of the Cabinet. This practice ia not con- 
fined to the chiefs of the Administration. Other ministers 
will Bometimea call tiie attention of the Cabinet to 
matters of pabllo importance by the oironlation of similar 
oonfidential statementa. Bir Bobert Feel was mach given 
to the oompodtion of these Uemoranda, whioh were nBoally 
"read by himself at a meeting at the Cabinet) and ofter- 
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ceedingB are conversational and informal. There is 
no agenda paper, and indeed no paper of any kind. 
Not only are no records or minates kept, bnt it is 
onderstood that a minister may not t^e a note, 
for fotnre reference, of anytiiing said or done 
dnring the Conncil, * The Premier is expected to 
send the Sovereign in writing an accoimt of the 
Council and a snmmaiy of the deoisions arrived at. 
Otherwise no report of the transactions is made to 
any one. A cohort of newspaper reporters may 
hang abont Downing Street as the ministers leave 
the Conncil, but they get nothing. 

The secrets of the Cabinet are gnarded with 
nndeviating fidelity. At rare intervals a glimpse 
is permitted into tiie temple, when there has been 
a dispute within its precincts, and the obligation 
to silence has been relaxed by mntoal consent 
and the permission of the Sovereign. Such was 
the case on the resignation of Lords Carnarvon 



warda sent in oiroalfttion Bmonget the inemben of the 
Gorammeut." In the summer ol 1908, when the con- 
troTeny over fisoal polio; had readied an aoute itage in 
Qm Uiniatey, Ur. Balfour oiroalated two dooomenta, on the 
qoestion of tarifb and import duties, among the meinberB 
of Ub Cabinet. One waa subBeqnently published as a 
ptunphlet ; tlie oUier remained confidential, and its oontenti 
were unknown except to ministers. 

* Bit Algernon West informs me thkt when ha was private 
aeoretarj to the First Lord of the Treaanry he wba acoustomed 
to go into the Conncil Chamber, immedisitelj after the meet- 
ing, and destroy any sheets of written paper wbioh might be 
left upon the table. But it Was seldom that snoh dooamenta 
were found i for it is contrary to etiquette to write anything 
at a Calrinet meeting. It is believed, however, that ministers 
bequentl; indemnify themselves for this reticence by com- 
municating to their private diarlea mi (unple ritwm^ of the 
prooeedings. 
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and Derby in 1879, that of the Unionist miniBters 
in 1886, and that of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bitohie, 
Itord Qeorge Hamilton, and Lord Balfonr of 
Boiieigh, in S^tember, 1903. The laat was an 
interesting illastiation of the cnrioae informality 
with which the proceedings of a Cabinet Council 
are conducted ; for it was clear, from the sab- 
sequent disclosures of some of the Free Trade 
ministers, that they were unaware of the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain had offered hia resignation to 
the Prime Minister before the Cabinet met. The 
Premier believed that hia oolleagnes were cognisant 
of this important oixoomatance, and apparently some 
of them were ; bat in the buzz of conversation, which 
prevailed, the statements made were not completely 
understood by all the ministera. When there are 
seventeen or eighteen gentlemen assembled in a con- 
ference, at which no particular rules of order are 
obaerved, it must, no doubt, often be difficult fbr 
everybody to follow all the proceedings and to keep 
accurate note of what is going on. At any rate these 
revelations of Cabinet mysteries, whether edifying 
or not, are extremely rare. It remains broadly true 
that the highest ooncems of the nation are discussed 
and decided in doae conclave.* 

* Oooaaoatilj eonfldfintlal Cabinet minnteB have bften 
drawii np and rabmitted to the Bovereign, in order that 
the advice ot tnmlsten may be laid befoie the Crovn, with 
■peoial formality, and placed npoa record. Bat the only tdod 
of public dootunent, which is aipied by all the memben of 
the CaUnet, .is Hid to be tiie Order for Geneial Beptisale, 
which c«nstittitea a declaratian of war, and ia iianed (&■ waa 
the oaae in 1854} with the aignatnrea ol tha memben of 
the Cabinet appended. The docmnent la technioaUy an order 
of the Privy Cotmoil, and it is signed by minijten in thdx 
capacity u Privy Councillors. 
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A Beoret govemiog Coonoil of Ons kind has few 
parallels in the past,* and none at the present day, 
except wheie there has been a more or less com- 
plete adf^itation of our practice. The American 
Cabinet is the advisory Conncil of the President, 
who is in the chair at the meetings, and takes 
an active part in the disonssionB. The French 
Cabinet has a note made of the business done, 
and sometimes sends an official report to the 
newspapers. The President of the Sepnblic may 
attend the conncils if he pleases, and intervene 
in the debates or ask questions of the miniHters, 
The same privilege is reserved, and frequently 
ezeiciBad, by the Sovereign, in most monarchical 
states abroad. There cannot easily be a secret 
sitting in the presence of a witness, who is not 
a member of the conjmntion. If the supreme 
executive government of England were what the 
law supposes it to be — that is, government by the 
King in Council — it would be conducted under 
these conditions. Instead of the informal, but all 
powerful, Cabinet, huddled away in a comer, and 
diecossing the things of the party as well as the 
affoirs of the country, under the friendly cloak of 
darkness, we should have the Privy Council, a 
rather digmfied body, with its own book, its rules, 
its clerk, its traditions, and its legal precedents. 
The acts of ministers, if not their words, would 
remain on record ; it would be possible to find 
out what the Council had done or declined to do. 

* The inoft bxaoa* ii tha Ysnetiftn Coimoil of Tan, Uwt 
powerfol Kid n^rteriona Junh), to whiob the Englloh Caibiiiet 
ma oooulraully oompand by Us hoitile oritioa in tha 18th 
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In the presence of the Sovereign, and with this 
amount of pabUcity secored, mere party considera- 
tiona wonld have to be kept in the background. In 
the Conncil, if a minister ware aeked why he 
wanted a Bill brought in ox drafted, he wonld 
have to find some reason based on public policy. 
He oould not say, as perhaps he might, at the 
Cabinet : " Well, you know, if we don't get this 
thing throTigh, we shall simply lose the whole vote 
of such and such a trade at the next election," 
or use words to that effect. When the Cabinet 
wanted to turn itself into a party caucus, it would 
have to go elsewhere, and discuss the interests of 
its own political connection, apart fnmi the afiEodrs 
of the nation. 

There appears nothing in the formal Gonatitn- 
tioD to prevent the Sovereign from attending a 
meeting of the Cabinet or of any other committee 
of the Privy Council. William ni. and Queen 
Anne habitually presided over the meetings of 
their mioiaters. The custom fell into abeyance, 
because Qeoxge I. could not understand Engliah. 
To the accident that the throne was filled by Ger- 
man princes at a critical period of onr history, we 
owe the peculiar constitution of the supreme 
executive. If the kings had been able to take part 
in the miniaterial deliberationa, the Cabinet would 
probably not have been secret. If it had not been 
secret it ia difficult to see how it could have become 
a close committee of the party majority Id the 
House of Commons. And if, for the role that no 
placeman shonld be capable of serving in Pfurlia- 
ment, there had not been substituted, as has been 
said, " the rule that no man should be capable of 
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becomiag a placeman onleBs he eerred in Parlia- 
ment," * the connection between the executive and 
the legislative organs cotdd scarcely have been 
maintained. Bat in that case the distinctiTe 
features of our system woold disappear, or they 
would never have been developed. 

* See a witty and foidble letter on " The King and the 
CftbbMt," by Hr. Thomaa OibBon Bowles, U.F., in the Timu, 
October 19, 1901. 
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CHAPTEB m 

THE FABLIAUENTABY TYPE OF GOVERNHENT 

AcoiDENTAii in its origin, -with its powers undefined 
and largely hypothetical, the English Cabinet Bystem 
has nevertheleBs become the standard and type of 
respocBible goTemment, in its Parliamentary form. 
Only by this extremely delicate and complicated 
arrangement, this nice balance of interests and 
powers, this combination of a council of state with 
a party directorate, does the machine work with 
some ease and smoothness. No other arrangement 
seraus able quite so efEectively to place the centre of 
authority onder the control of those who are sup- 
posed to represent the popular will. It is claimed 
for it that it maintains the democratic principle of 
referring the ultimate decision to the people them- 
sehres, and gives them full liberty in the choice of 
their rulers and law-makers ; that it ensures the 
exercise of the functions of government by a body 
of persons, whose views are in consonuice with the 
majority of the popolar chamber; that it confers 
on the executive the strength and wide discretion 
necessary for stable administration, and at the same 
time renders it responsible at all times to the great 
jury, whose members are themselves accountable to 
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the nation ; that it strictly conserves the practice 
of poblic discossion at every stage of a pablio trans- 
action; that it requires the holders of high office to 
be prepared to vindicate their acts before a tribunal, 
which can punish them by dismissal, if it is dis- 
satisfied or nnconvinced. It creates a real sovereign 
power, which is supreme in every department of 
■tate, and in every region both of legislation and 
administration ; and it makes it possible to carry 
oat, by the normal conrse of constitational pro- 
cednre, reforms and changes of the most compre- 
hensive character, provided they are really desired 
by the majority of the electors. 

The Parliamentary type of government isfrequently 
contrasted with the I^sidential and Federal types, 
the only other forms that seem likely to hold their 
own in free and civilised communities, which have 
passed beyond the phase of autocratic monarchy. 
From De Tooqueville downwards the comparison 
has often been drawn. Foreign observers, naturaJly 
desirous of improving their own institutions, have 
even exaggerated the advantages of the English 
system. Perhaps they do not always see how much 
it depends upon circumstances which may be called 
local or accidental. Themixture contains numerous 
ingredients, " traces," as the analyst say, of many 
diverse elements, and if one is omitted, or intro- 
duced in undue proportion, the whole flavour of the 
resultant is altered. None of the imitations, with 
which the world is covered from Norway to New 
Zealand, exactly reproduces the original. In one 
country, they have failed to provide for the secrecy 
and collective responsibihty of the council of 
ministers ; in another, there may not exist a wealthy 
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Idsnred class to form the link betweea society and 
politics ; elsewhere, they have not saoceeded in at- 
taining the clean-cut division of parties, the dnalism 
of public opinion, which provides the machinery for 
putting the Cabinet into office and for taming it 
out. Even in those colonies, where every effort 
has been made to apply the English model as closely 
as possible, the resemblance is incomplete. A recent 
observer of Anstralian politics says : — 

"It is doubtful whether respoiuible gcrrerameat, in the 
MDM of goremment bj a iSiimbcj, which oures ant & definite 
polioj approved by the oonntryi uid, In retam, leoeiveB 
iJlegianoe from ita Bupportera in Fftrliameiit, hu ever been 
Hoclimatind in AostralMia, except in New South Wales nndec 
the ioflaeiioe ot the Ute Sir Hem; Pai^eB. How, indeed, 
oonld it be otherwise, when it was eonght to tnnqilent e deli- 
oftte system, hallowed by oonTentiooa and depeodent for its 
soooesB upon the election of a Epedsl oIiUM of representa-tiTea, 
among a community necessarily raled by men who had little 
experienoe of pnblio life? AostraliMi Furliaments, save on the 
ran oooadons iriien aome important issue, such as that of the 
tariff hss ooato to the front, have not been divided on ordinary 
party lines, and have amnsed themselves with the excitement 
of a constant snocession ot new ministries, selected on personal, 
and not on poUUcol, considerations. New Sooth Wales, South 
Anstralia, and Yiotori&, to take tlu«e prorinoea at random, 
have had, respeotively, twenty-eight, forty-two, and twenty-six 
ministries in forty years. . . . Australiahas been confronted with 
the difflaulty, experienced by every young country, that the 
men, who should naturally enter Parliament, are prevented by 
commeroicd or protesrional duties from devoting the necessuy 
lime, and that, in the absenoe of man of leisure, oonatitnenoies 
are much hampered in their choice of candidates. The pay- 
ment of memben, it is needless to say, offers no inducement to 
the' snoeessful merchant, bnt haa increased the competition 
anaong men to whom the salary la an ipdueement."* 



■<■ H. de B. Walker, Auttrabman Dwmoeraey (1897), p. 364. 
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It would not be difEcnlt to ahow that the Parlia- 
mentary Monarchies on the Continent of Europe, 
8Qch as Italy and Belgimn, which remodelled their 
Conetitntions in the lost centnry, with the ezprem 
object of assimilatit^ them to onr own, have had to 
admit eqnal or wider divergencies. For the coarse 
of Flemish and Italian history has not bera at all 
like om: own, and the stratification of society is 
very different. 

Bnt the Parliamentary GovemmentB poBsesa one 
prime qntdity in common. In all of them, in 
England, in Prossia, in Franoe, in Belgium, and in 
Kew Zealand, the ministers are members of Far- 
Uament. The ezecntive board is accoontable to 
the elected chamber, and its acts can be examined, 
rerised, criticised, and disallowed, by the represen- 
tatives of the constitaencies. There is, or so it is 
assomed, direct responsibility; there is direct power. 
The ministers can do f^reat things — they can, indeed, 
do almost everything; bnt it is on the condition 
that they have the confidence of the national 
delegation. While they retain that, they are 
among the most powerfnl and efficient rolers on 
earth; the moment they forfeit it, they become 
private citizens. Clothed with this authority, their 
range of political action is scarcely limited. An 
En^sh Prime Minister, with his majority secure in 
Parliament, can do, what the Glermui Emperor and 
the American President, and all the Chairmen of 
Cconmitteea in the United States Congress, cannot 
do ; for he can alter the laws, he can impose taxa- 
tion, and repeal it, and he can direct all the forces of 
the state. The one condition is that he mnst keep 
his majority — the ontwaid and concrete expression 
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of the £aot that the nation is not willing to revoke 
the plenary cmnmiasion with which it has clothed 

The root of the whole is the nsage by which 
miniatera are compelled to belong to one or the 
other Hooae of Parliament. It is mere coatom, and 
as we have seen was steadily opposed, not ao much 
by the Crown, as by the Legislatm^ itself. Bven 
now the law looks apon the practice gmdgingly, 
and will not allow more than four Secretaries of 
State, and fonr Under-Secretaries of State, to have 
seats in the House of Commons at any one time 
(21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, sec. 4, and 27 & 28 Vict. c. 
34).* "There is no statute or legal usage of this 
coimtxy," aaya Mr. Gladstone, " which requires that 
the ministers of the Crown shall hold seats in the 
one or the other House of Parliament. It ia perhaps 
on this account that, while moat of my countrymen, 
would as I suppose declare it to be a becoming and 
convenient custom, yet comparatively few are aware 
how near the seat of life the observance lies, how 
cloaely it is connected with the equipoise and unity of 
the social forces."! Without it the "servants of the 
Crown " would not be kept continually cognisant of 

* In April, 1864, ttieie wu a solemn oooBtitutional debate, 
due to the fact tb&t, throng in&dvertenoe ^os Under- Seoretuies 
of Btate had been allowed to sit and vote In violation of the 
■tatate. An Act of Indemnity was passed to relieve the fifth 
Under- Secietu; from the poaaihle pains and penalties he 
might have incurred. 

i Gladstone, QltoMngi, L 234. Mr. Gladstone rec^ls the 
fact that, from accidental cironmstanoes, be held the office of 
Becretary of State between December, 1B46, and July, lB4e, 
without a seat in the House of Commons. It is, he says, 
" b; mnoh the moat notable instance of the Idnd " in onr 
recent history. 
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the fact that they are also the servants of the nation. 
'Withoat it they could not have in their heuids the 
general management of legislation, and withoat it 
their responaibility for executive acts coold not be 
broaght home to them at every stage. 

In the United States the distinction of powers, 
theoretical with ns, or obsolete, is still aUve and 
operative. The Execative is kept apart from the 
L^slature. The members of the Cabinet do not 
sit in Congress ; they are merely heads of depart- 
ments, responsible to the President, who is the 
chief of the administration. Congress, or rather 
its committees, ocoopies itself in making laws and 
providing for the raising and disborsement of the 
Federal revennes. There is no Ministry, in . a 
Parliamentary sense at all, imless it be the chairmen 
of the various committees of the Honse of Bepre- 
sentatives, whose ministerial functions are in 
many respects more important than those of the 
Cabinet ofKcers. These latter are only highly- 
placed confidential clerks, like our permanent under- 
secretaries withoat the element of permanence. 
The President is Premier for the purposes of dip- 
lomatio negotiations, naval and military adminis- 
tration, and foreign a&irs ; but for legislative 
purposes, if there be a Prime Minister, he is 
the Speaker of the House of Bepresentativas, who 
nominates the committees and takes care that the 
chairmen are members of the dominant party. 

The several sections of this Ministi? of Com- 
mittees act separately, without concurrence, or true 
concert, with very Uttle reference to the execative, 
and sometimes with scant regard to a common policy. 
Finance is regulated under a method, which bas 
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been described as that of spending according to the 
snggestioQS of one body, and taxing in obedience to 
the Boggeations of another. The Chairman of the 
Hoase Committee of Ways and Means has some- 
times been called the American Chancellor of the 
Ezcheqner. But he is a Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqaer, who has only to look after the raising of 
revenue. The expenditure is nnder the control of 
another Finance Minister, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Appropriations ; while the Cabinet officer, 
actually at the head of the Treasury department, is 
not responsible for either side of the Budget, and is 
indeed httle more than on expert witness, who is 
allowed to lay his snggeations before the Congress 
committees for acceptance or rejection.* 

The American system divides resptmsihility, and 
makes it difficult to place it anywhere. The Con- 
gress cannot control a President, who has been 
appointed, without reference to its feelings and 
sympathies, for a fixed term of years; the Presi- 
dent has no authority over a Congress, which 
may happen to have a majority drawn from the 
party opposed to him, since he cannot dissolve, 
or appeal from the representatives to the electo- 
rate; and the Honse of Bepresentatives has little 
power even oyer its own businese, which is really 
transacted by the heads of the two-scoie " little 
legislatures " that owe their being to the Speaker, 

* " To see our C&bfnet offlcen resign, becftOM apptopiiations 
hibd been refused for the faB amount uked for in the Beorebu? 
to the TteMtu^'s ' Letter,' wonld be u norel in our ejm, aa 
would be in the view of our Engliah conains, the sight of ft 
Ministry of the Crown remaining in office nnder frin^fTar cir. 
cnmBtanoea." 'Woodiow ^niaon, Congreitionat Qovammml, 
p. 164. 
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Now theae varioiiB powers and responaibilitieB are 
snpposed to be entrosted, under the trae Gabiitet 
system, to the same hands, and they are exercised 
in an atmosphere of paUic discussion. They are 
combined in a governing Council, which derives its 
ezietence from a Bepreeentatiye Chamber chosen 
directly by the electorate. " The people [that is, 
the qoalified voters] have allowed an executive to 
anbaist, with apparently wide powers ; bnt they 
Tirtnally choose this ezecntive, and keep it in so 
close and constant a dependence upon their plea- 
sure, that it dare not act against what it believes 
their will to be." * The nation can be master in 
its own house, its energies can be directed along 
one channel, instead of being dissipated by want 
of unity. The officers, the sailors, and the engi- 
neers of the ship of state, can work in conjonotion, 
with combined purpose and harmony of vrill. The 
House of Commons is theoretically strong, becanse 
it can call the Ministry to account for every act, and 
compel their resignation by refusing supplies. The 
Ministry is its servant, but not its slave ; for it can 
advise the King to dissolve Parliament, appeal to 
the nation, and ask it to decide. 

Some of the acutest of American publicists have 
been specially stmck by the manner in which our 
system, unlike their own, makes power, both to 
legislate and to govern, the direct prize and result 
of successful leadership in popular assemblies. A 
national Parliament, they say, should train poli- 
ticians for practical statesmanship, it shoold exhibit 
them to the country, so that when men of ability 
are wanted, they can be found. '* In those Govem- 
* "Bryee, Amerioan Conmumweaith, i. 318. 
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ments which are adminiBtered by an execattTe 
committee of the legislatiTe body, not only the 
training, but also the exhibition, ia constant and 
complete."* An American nominating coDvention 
does not " look over the roll of Congress " to pick a 
man to suit its purpose. If it did it oould not find 
him, beoanse Congress is not a school for the 
preparation of administrators. The bosineaa of 
CoQgreesmen is " to pass Bills, not to keep them 
in running order after they have become statates." 
But the Cabinet politician has to leani both arts. 
" The Ministry is a legisIatiTe Mintstiy, and draws 
its life from Uie Legislature, where strong talents 
always secore ezecative place. A long career in 
Parliament is at least a long contact with piacti- 
cal statesmanship, and at best a long schooling in 
the duties of the practical statesman." The leaden 
of English public life, we are told, have something 
besides the weight of character, the prestige of per- 
sonal service and experience and, the authority of in- 
dividual experience, to exalt them above the anony- 
moos writers in the press. 

The people are interested in the Parliamentary 
debates, for they know what they mean, and to 
what end they may lead. They feel that they are 
present at " a discnssion by the sovereign legisla- 
tive body itself, a discussion in which every feature 
of each mooted point of policy shall be distinctly 
brought out, and every argument of significance, 
pushed to the furthest point of insistence, by recog- 

* I am qooting haie, mnd In the following pigeB, from 
TuioDa ahapteiB of Frofesioi Woodraw fnison'* admlmbla 
■tnd; of Oongrutionai Qovwvment (twelfth edition. Boa- 
ton, 18M}. 
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nised leaders in that body; and above all a dis- 
cussion upon which something — something of 
interest or importtmce, some pressing gaestion of 
odminiatratioa or of law, the fate of a party or 
the snccess of a conspicaoos politician — evidently 
depends." By its ability in dealing with its legis- 
lative proposals in Parliament the ministry's tentire 
of office is regulated ; on his capacity in defending, 
or in assailing, the ministerial policy in Parliament, 
is based the aspirant's chance of one day becoming a 
minister himself. The prospect, or even the possi- 
bility, of winning high and honourable office is the 
safest method to infose the best talent of the nation 
into public hfe. Our indulgent Transatlantic critics 
lament that a place in Congress has no prize to offer, 
greater than membership of some one ot nmnerous 
committees, none of them supreme in policy, or 
With recognised authority to do more than sug- 
gest; whereas in England a seat in Parliament 
is eagerly sought "by men of the rarest gifts, 
became a career there is the best road, is indeed 
the only road to membership of the supreme Com- 
mittee of Government. Leadership, with aathority 
over a great ruling party, is a prize to attract great 
competitors, and is in a free Gtovemment the only 
prize that will attract great competitors." 

Such eulogies need some qualification, when we 
apply them to the conditions that actually prevail. 
It would be safe to say that Cabinet government 
might be, rather than that it is, all that is implied 
in the flattering estimates of its admiring critics. 
The model was nearer the reality, in the period 
between the two great Beform Bills, than at any 
other period ; for in that era of middle-class supre- 
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macy, before the electoral flood-gates had been 
opened to the inrash of the masses, and at a time 
when legislation and internal afEairs were of rela- 
tively greater importance than foreign policy, the 
relations between the ezecatiTe, the legislature, 
and the constitaencies, were moch more like those 
imaged in the constitntional thecny, than they can 
be Bftid to be at the pres^it day. Even in the 
'sixties, tiie ideal of the text-book writers was often 
a long way from the facts ; and the modifying in- 
flnenocB have gained force in recent years. Accoont 
should be taken of the extent and real character 
of the responedbility of ministers; the relations 
of members of the Cabinet to one another and 
to the Prime Minister; the development of the 
party system ; and the diminished power and im- 
portance of the Honse of Commons as compared 
with the Ministry, on the one hand, and the electo- 
rate, on the other. The last is the most significant 
feature in oar recent political evolution. "The 
principal change," says Todd, " effected by the 
development of the English Constitution since 
the Bevotution of 1688 has been the virtual trans- 
ference of the centre and force of the State from the 
Crown to the House of Commons." One might 
add that the principal change effected since 1832 
has been the further tendency to shift this " centre 
and force " from Farh&ment to the Cabinet, and to 
render the latter amenable to the control of the 
constituent bodies themselves rather than to that 
of their elected representativea. 
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THE CABINET AND THE OOUMONS 

The Hoose of CommODa is the moat rematkable 
public meeting in the world. Its veneiable 
aotiqnity, its inspiring history, its splendid tradi- 
tions, its still yonthfal spirit and energy, the nn- 
OT&lled inflaence it has exranised as the model of 
Parliaments, its inseparable connection with the 
vitality of the English nation, its place as the risible 
centre, the working motor of onr Constitation — all 
this gives it an oniqne position. More tiiian the 
Monarchy itself, more, far more than the Cabinet, it 
attracts the attention not of Enghahmen alone, bat 
of foreigners. Its debates are studied beyond the 
Channel and beyond the ocean. Its proceedings are 
familiar to many thousands who have never set foot 
in Britain, and have never atteied a word in the 
English tongae. For a man to have attained a 
conspicooQS station in this angnst assembly, to be 
nmubered among its leaders, lis tmsted conncillors, 
its favourite orators, is to be connted among the 
foremost figores of his age. 

The story of English history is the record of the 
straggle of the Honse of Commons, first for freedom, 
&Ba for power. The long contest of the elective 
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Cbamber with the aristocracy and with the Grown, 
is that which lends dignity to the annals of oar race, 
and vies in interest with Uie expansion of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples in the regions outside Europe. The 
process was almost complete before its results were 
fully realised. But the recognition is now ungrudg- 
ing and tmgoalified. The constitutionalists of the 
last century made it their business to enforce the 
lesson that the House of Commons was the real 
reserroir of authority in our polity, the life-giving 
element from which all others derived their vaJidity. 
It was the true " ef&cient " part, whatever reverence 
and value might attach to the other, the dignified 
and ceremonial factors. 

Much of the work of these writers is an attempt 
to substantiate the proposition that tbe House of 
Conmions, in Mr. Gladstone's phrase, is the centre 
of our system, the solar orb round which the 
other bodies revolve. Men who were bom when 
€teorge IV. or William IV. was king, were still 
able to 6nd some novelty and freshness in the 
final phases of the rivalry between tiie Crown and 
the Commons. They dwelt, disproportionately as 
it may seem to us, on the conclusion and the 
consequences of the long struggle. Looking at 
the state of things which prevailed tn the first ' 
half of Queen Victoria's leign, when the House of 
Commons was more nearly the nation, in a political 
sense, than it had ever been before, or than it has 
ever been since, they even magnified its authority. 
They endeavoured to show that it had absorbed 
many of the functions of the Crown, and those of 
Parliament as a whole, that it was supreme ahke in 
law-making, in the management of finance, in the 
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control of adminiatratioii, and in the direction of 
public policy. The "Old 'WhigB" viewed with 
mingled admiration and appreheasion, the Old 
Tories with nndiBgniBed alarm, this presumed 
mouipotenoe of the popular chamber. The '^ 
Quarterly Bevieic in 1866 spoke disparagingly of 
"the feeble and pliable Ezecative of England," 
which " jrields, and most yield, to the slightest wish 
of the Hoase of Commons." Nassan Senior Bud 
that " the House of Commons, even now, while it is 
returned by less than one-tenth of the people, is 
the preponderating power in the British Empire. 
Betomed by oniversal suffrage, representing, not as 
now a fraction, but the whole of oar poptilation, it 
would trample on the Crown and the House of 
Lords." Earl Grey, in 1864, thought that some 
increase in the power of ministers, in relation to the 
House of Commons, was " a matter of urgent >> 
necessity." ^ 

The extreme theory of Parliamentary omnipotence 
was concisely re-stated by the Duke of Deronshite, 
as late as September 5, 1898, in a speech delivered 
in the House of Lords dnriDg the debates on the 
second Home Bole Bill. In the United Kingdom, 
said the Duke, Parliament (which for these purposes 
means the Hoose of Commons) is " sapreme," 
not tmly in its legislative, but in its exeoutive 
functions : — 

" Pfurliameni maikea uid unmakes oar Ulsirtries, It Mtiaea 
thai aotioDB. Ifbdatoiei nu^ make psaoe and wai, bnt they 
do BO at pain of instant diamistftl by Parlivnent from offioe ; 
and in a&in of inteim^ bdEoinistrstion the power of Failia- 
ment is eqoally direot. It can dismiss a Ministry if it Is too 
extravagant or too eoonomioal ; it oaa dismiss a Hinlstry 
beoMue its government is too sbcingent or too laz. It does 
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aotoaUy and praotioall; in every way dlreoUy goTam En^ani, 
BooUuid, and Irel&nd." 

Bat it shoald be Fememberecl that this oncom- 
promising assertion of Pailiamentar; sovereignty 
was pat fcnrward by an eminent Whig statesman, 
who, though playing an active and diatingoished 
part in poUtics in the opening decade of the 
twentieth centory, had served his pohtical appren- 
ticeship more than forty years earUer, was first in 
office under Lord Falmerston, and was a Cabinet 
Minister onder Lord John Bnssell. 

It seems, at any rate, an exceseive assumption to 
maintain that the House of Commons, or Parlia- 
ment, does " actually and practically, in every way," 
directly govern the kingdom. The Eoose is still 
powerful, it is still influential in all departments of 
government, it is still a bulwark of public liberty, 
and stUl the worthy and splendid elective assembly 
of a great people. It does much and can do more. 
Kven now its attributes are mighty, it does not 
cease to be interesting, and at times the world gazes 
enthralled npon the battles which rage within its 
walls. The show of power is with it, nor has it 
abated its pretensions, or diminished by one jot the 
assertion of its nominal authority. But it is under- 
going the evolution which comra in turn upon most 
pohtical oi^anisms. Much of its efficiency has 
passed to other agents. Its supremacy is qualified 
by the growth of rival jurisdictions. Its own 
servants have become, for some pnrposes, its 
masters. The Crown is at least as powerful as it 
was when the Throne was occupied by a retired 
royal lady. The Cabinet is more powerful, and has 
diawn to itself many attributes which the Commons 
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are still imagined to poasass. The Electorate, more 
oonsoioaB of its own existence ander an extended 
franchise, wields a direct instead of a delegated 
aathority. And caoses, internal to the House itself, 
hare deprived it of some of its fonctions, and limited 
its exercise of others. 

These fonctions may be classified under the 
following heads : — 

(1) Legislation. 

(2) AdmimstratiTe and Executive control. 

(3) Financial policy and management of the public 



(4) The discussion of abuses and the redress of 
grievances. 

(5) The testing and selecting of public men in 
debate, and their appointment to ministerial office. 

With all these matters the House is still con- 
cerned. But it is dif&cult to maintain that in 
any of them, except perhaps the last, it has con- 
served its old privileges, without diminution. 

TJu Home as a Legitlative Body. 
The law-making function is, if not the oldest, at 
any rate the most dignified and conspicuous 
attribute of Parhament, and the one that strikes the 
popular imagin^on with the liveliest force. It has 
so far dwarfed the other powors and duties of the 
great national Cotmdls that we commonly talk of 
the two Hoiues, and sometimes of the Lower Hoose 
alone, as the Legislature. But when we say that 
the &)UBe of Commons makes the law, we use 
language that no more conveys the facts than the 
legal formula, which tells us that every statute is 
enacted by the King with the advice and assent of 
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Parliament. Kew laws are made by the Ministry, 
with the acquiescence of the majority, and the 
vehement dissent of the minority, in the House of 
Commons. The Crown has nothing to do with the 
matter, the House of Lords very little, except that it 
has a limited power — seldom exercised in cases of real 
importance— to delay the operation of the proposed 
measure; the Opposition party protest against it, 
energeticEilly bat powerleasly at every stage; and the 
non-o£Qcial ministerialists are able to do no more 
than afiEect the treatment of details. 

Every member of the Hoose, with the exception 
of a score or 80> who sit on the front benches to the 
tight of the Speaker's ohair, would admit, if he spoke 
the troth, that his inflaence over legislation was 
Uttle greater than that of a private individaal ont- 
eide. He has the opportunity to criticise, to object, 
to make saggestions ; bnt so has any writer in the 
press, or any one else who is able to address his 
conntrymen in writing or by word of month. The 
" legislator," it is true, may ntter his criticisms, 
his objections, or his saggestions, under conditions 
that confer on them a certain air of authority and 
help to secure for them some amount of publicity ; 
though one may doubt whether the orator, who 
addresses an attenuated House in a speech of half 
an hour's duration (neatly summarised in five lines 
of the daily papers the next morning) has any 
special advantage over that possessed by a person, 
who is allowed entry to an influential Review, or to 
the columns of an important journal, or can make 
his voice heard from tiie pulpit or the platform. 
The Education Bill of 1902, we^y and ineffectually 
debated in the House of Commons, was exposed to 
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a continaoTis h&il of hostile comment from the 
leaders of the Moncotifonnist commimity outside 
Parliament; and no one, I think, can honestTy 
contend that these vigorons oontroTersiBliBts, some 
of whom could at any moment call ap an audience 
of several thousand people to listen to their words, 
would have produced more effect if their speeches 
had been delivered in the House of Commons. 

The power to shape legislation is in practice con- 
fined to those members of the House who form the 
jnoer ring of the Cabinet for the time bdng. A 
Leader of the Opposition may be one of the most 
powerful and inflnential men alive; ha may have 
behind him the enthusiastic devotion and respect of 
a constituency, which is numbered by millions ; he 
is perhaps accepted, with unquestioning satisfaction 
and sincerity, as the representative of their political 
opinions, by neatly one-halt the inhabitants of the 
country. His position, even if not supported by 
brilhant ability, renders bim a critic of legislation 
whose hghtest words are listened to with attention ; 
nor would one deny that such attention is bestowed 
upon him by ministers, or assert that they can 
afford to disregard his aj^uments or his proposals. 
Nevertheleaa, until a general election has changed 
the balance of pariiiea in Parliament, he can neither 
legislate, nor — as far as the House of Commons is 
concerned — prevent legislation, on any subject of a 
controversial nature : that is to say, on any subject 
which is of suffident importance to excite wide- 
spread interest. No doubt, if he chose to bring in 
acme hannless or ooloorless measure — an amend- 
ment of the Midwifery Act, let us say, or a Bill to 
r^ulftte the placing of street letter-boxes — he would 
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have a good chance of cariTing it ioto law; but 
even then that would only be because the minister, 
whose department was touched, might be disposed to 
accept his views. His position and personal in- 
fluence woold cause the snggestion to come before 
the ministerial mind with greater weight than if it 
hod been made by a writer in a newspaper ; other- 
wise, the Opposition chief has really not much more 
power thui anybody else to get even an administra- 
tive reform carried. 

If the department, through the minuter tem- 
porarily at the head of it, decides that the Mid- 
wifery Act does not need amendment, or that street 
letter-boxes are suitably placed already, he would 
know very well that he is powerless to do much 
more thou the reformer outside — that is, to protest, 
to educate opinion on the subject, to rouse public 
interest in it, to demand action at some future time. 
Some of this work he would probably accomplish 
from his place in Parliament ; but he could do it 
quite as effectually, and very probably he might 
even find it more convenient and desirable to do it, 
on the platform, through the newspapers, and in the 
m^azines. In Parliament he has no direct conbcol 
over legislation and policy. If he chooses to insist 
upon his opinion and to divide the House against 
tbe Ministry, he vrill do so only to emphasise his 
protest. The moment the Leader of the Opposition 
announces that he proposes to divide against the 
Government on the Pillar-box Bill, that Bill would 
become a party question ; the Ministry would stand 
or f^ by it ; the majority would vote one way, the 
minority would vote the other ; and as the Ministry, 
from the nature oi the caee, represents the majority. 
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ani the lieader of the Opposition the minority, the 
latter, of coarse, mnst be beaten whenever the 
sabject of the fight is of sufficient importance for 
the parties to mnster their forces. 

Tbos we have the carious fact that nearly one- '"\ 
half of the "Legislatore " are not legislatore at all, 
or only legislators on sufferance and on matters of 
no moment. They can neither make laws nor 
prevent laws being made. They can, it is true, 
talk about them, while they are in the process of 
making ; bat bo can anybody else. There was an / 
Homeric battle-series at Weetminster, when the 
leaders of the Unionist Opposition raked the Home 
Bale Bill with their eloqaence, throngh the long- 
drawn days of the Session of 1893. Bat for all the 
practical efEect these speeches had on the fortunes 
of the Bill in the House of Commons itself, they 
might as well have been dehvered in St. James's 
Haa 

The Unioniat eloquence did not tarn votes in 
1893, nor would Cicero and Demosthenes have 
done so under like conditions. It is of the essence "^ 
of our existing Pariiamentary system, as it has 
developed in recent years, that votes are not tamed, 
A member of Parliament is elected to vote for a 
particular Ministry, or to vote against it. He is '' 
the del^ate of his constituents, or rather of that 
acttve section of his constituents which assumes the 
local management of political afEairs. " Your repre- 
sentative," said Borke to the electors of Bristol, 
" owes you not his indusbcy only, but his judgment, 
and be betrays, instead of serving, you if he sacri- 
fices it to your opinion. I maintained your interests 
against your opinions, with a constancy that 
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became me. I knew yon chose me to be s pillar 
of the State, and not a weathercock on the top 
of the edifice." Bnt that ie not at all the view of 
a representative's fanctions taken by Uie members 
of a modern Liberal or Conaervative Asaociation. 
They do not send him to Parliament to exercise 
his independence; they would be particolarly an- 
noyed and iiritated if he did ; and they scrntinise 
bis votes with jealooB care, in order that they may 
take him to task speedily, and with no superflnoos 
delicacy or reserve, if he shows any dangeioiis 
tendency in that direction. 

And the modem M.F. understands the conditions 
of his political existence so well that, in point of 
fact, he hardly ever does vote against his party on 
any party i&sae, when bis own side is in of&ce. 
Bare indeed are the recent cases, in which a 
Ministry has been beaten, in a regular party 
division, by the defection of its own supporters. 
One of these, the defeat of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment in 1885, on Mr. Childers's Budget Bill, was 
partly an accident, if it was not, as many people 
thoogbt, prodaced by the connivance of ministers 
themselves, engaged in the process known aa 
"riding for a fall." Much the same may be said 
of the adverse vote on the supply of ammunition to 
the Army, which resulted in the ejection from office 
of the Bosebery Government on June 21, 189S. 
The Ministty, if they had chosen to muster their 
followers, could the next evening have reversed the 
snap vote of censore, taken on a side-issue in a half- 
empty Honse. Bat they were eonaoious that their 
position was nnsatisfaotory, that they had no real 
majority in the country, and that they were in office 
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fmly by the snfferance of the Irish members. A 
Ministiy may purposely court defeat in the Honse 
when it desires a fresh appeal to the oonstitnenciee. 
Or, of cooise, it may go to pieces itself, and the 
party will respond to its collapse. The Liberal 
disaster in 1886, on the first Home Bole Bill, was 
not so mnch a revolt against the Cabinet aa the 
result of civil war within that body — a mntiny in 
the camp with several of the genenls at its head. 
So was the partial disraption that followed the 
Protectionist revival on Mr. Chamberlain's initiative 
in the spring of 1903. If Conservative members 
were foond in the Opposition lobbies, and one or 
two even sitting on the Liberal benches, it was 
only becaose of a great issae of policy, on which 
the Cabinet itself was divided. The Free Trade 
TTniooist was opposing some of his leaders at the 
bidding of others. These cases do not afCect the 
general trath of the proposition that the Ministry 
is the real law-maldng organ, and that it can connt 
on the support of its Parliamentary majority, for 
any legislative project, so long as the majority 
holds together. 

The Legislative Initiative. 
That the Ministry shoold initiate legislation is a 
characteristic part of onr system. The Cabinet 
drafts its measures, and submits them to the 
Legislature; which considers and discusses them, 
as a body of persons, arranged in parties, not as 
a coUection of individuals, each entitled to have 
his own opinion on public policy and allowed 
some opportunity of cacrying his views into effect. 
Every transaction, every project of law, comes 
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before the Hoase as an set of the Uinistry and an 
act of the Party. If it fails, or shoold be condemned, 
the Essolt ia a blow to the executive, and indirectlj 
to that portion of the electorate by whom they are 
^tpointed. The syetem checks irrespoiudble sciolism, 
and hasty experimentEUising. It may render legisla- 
tion alow, but it prevents it from becoming fantastic. 
The official who lays a new proposal before the 
Hoosa of Commons knows that he, or at any rate 
his friends and connections, may have to carry it 
into effect. If it is sonnd, they will strengthen 
their position in the country ; if its works badly, 
discredit may attach to them for years to coma 

Host tcH»ign legielatores, set up with more or less 
idea of imitating onr own, fail to reproduce this 
feature. They do not reserve the initiative in legis- 
lation to the execntive ; or they do not criticiae by 
parties. In some, as in the United States Congress, 
the law-making function is altogether separate from 
the ministerial ; in others, as in most of those of 
Continental Europe, and in the Australasian Colonies, 
individual members may compete with ministers, 
and perhaps prevail against them. They have a 
concurrent right of initiative ; and, owing to the 
lack of party discipline, and the fact that groups of 
members will combine for particular purposes, there 
is always a fair chance that a ministerial project 
may be rejected, and that a private member's pro- 
posal may be carried, even though the Government 
sboold have opposed it. Bo it happens that one set 
of persons may make laws, and another set may see 
to their execution. 

American critics, noticing the feverish, scattered 
energy of their own Congress, struggling ineffec- 
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tnally onder its avalanche of Bills, are more im- 
pieased than Englishmen are apt to be vfith the 
initiating prerogative of oar Cabinet. " The func- 
tion of the British Ministry," we are told, "is to 
provide the neceasary legislation; and as a role 
the Ministry is composed of men well known to the 
pnblic and of more than asnal experience. The 
function of the American Committee, on the other 
hand, is simply to sift or impede the efforts of a 
large assembly, composed of persons of eqnal 
aatbority, to pass laws, with the ezacntioo of 
which, if they were passed, they would have 
nothing to do." * 

A public meeting, without regular leadership, is 
like an army without generals. It is apt to degene- 
rate into a mob, with all the mob vices of fitfnlneas, 
haste and tyranny. "No portion of onx Parlia- 
mentary history," as Macaolay has pointed ont, is 
" less pleasing or more instructive," than the period 
at the close of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when the lower Chamber 
was left to itself, without adequate direction, either 
from officers of the Crown or ministers of its own 
choice. 

" The Hoou of Commons became alit^etlier nngoremable ; 
aboBod its gigantic power with tmjoBt and insolent oaprice, 
browbeat King, and Lords, and Conrte of Common Law, and 
the oonatitaent bodies ; violated rights guaranteed bj the Great 
Charter ; and at length made itself so odions that the people 
were glad to take ihelter, tmder the proteotion of the Throne 
and the hereditary ariatoorac;, from the tyranny of the assembly 
which had been chosen by themselvea. 

The remedy was found in the gradual establish' 

ment of Cabinet government, in the eighteenth 

* B. L. QodUn, Ui^oretam Tendtnoitt of Dmtoeraey, p. 106. 
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century, and the complete recognition, in the nine- 
teenth, of the Ministerial system in Pariiament. 
The legislative initiative has been freely conceded to 
the Government by the most philosophical students 
of representative institations. " When," said John 
Stuart Mill, in a speech in the Hoase of Commons 
in 1863, " a popolar body knows what it is fit for 
and what it is unfit for, it wUl more and more 
understand that it is not its bostness to administer, 
but that it is its business to see that the administra- 
tion is done by proper persons, and to keep them to 
their duties. I hope it vnll be more and more felt 
that the duty of this House is to put the right 
persons on the Treasury Bench, and when there to 
keep them to their woric. People will more value 
the importance of this principle the longer they 
have experience of it." 

The operation of the principle has been carried 
much further since Mill spoke. It is not merely a 
question of Cabinet initiative and direction, but of 
Cabinet authority over legislation, almost unre- 
strained. The privilege of the executive in these 
matters was supposed, before recent changes, to be 
consistent with a concurrent right of the mem- 
bers of the Honse of Commons to make proposals 
themselves, with some chance of getting them 
embodied in the statutes. And it was always 
understood that the House had an unlimited power 
to amend and modify all projects laid before it, 
whether by miniatera or other persons. But its 
prerogative in both these respects has been at- 
tenuated. The " rights of the private member " 
are still maintained, and sometimes plaintively or 
angrily vindicated; but his opportunities are so 
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slight, and so fettered and guarded, that the; are 
useless. In the earlier part of l^e last century it 
was possible for the most important changes in the 
law to be introdnced and carried through the Honse 
of Gommoos by non-of&cial legislators. The culmi- 
nating instance was that of the Boman Catholic 
Belief Bill in 1825, brought in by Sir Francis 
Burdett and passed through its third reading. 
This was one of the last instances of a first-claas 
measure, inTolving the deepest political issues, 
being laid before Parliameoit otherwise than by 
a minister. Bat for eeTeral decades afterwards, 
the independent member could still have his 
chance with Bills of a somewhat less controversial 
character, or with those on which opinion was not 
divided according to party lines. 

Bat even over these questions the House, as 
distinct from the Glovemment, has now very little 
power. Its opinion, whether expressed by the 
second reading of a Bill, or by a Beaolation, is of 
scarcely any practical value, unless it is endorsed by 
the Cabinet, and placed on the party programme. 
A division in favour of some change or reform, 
which has not received the official stamp, is 
a mere demonstration, which carries no real 
weight. The House of Commons has passed Beao- 
lutions in favour of payment of members, and the 
limitation of the " hereditary principle," * and 
others of a similar " academic " natnre. Ministers 
ignore them, and the newspapers treat them as 
harmless exhibitions of enthusiasm or caprice. 
Year by year the Bill for legalising marriage 

* On an Amendment to the Addiera, moved by Mr. L«bon- 
ehete, in the Sewdon of ISM. 
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with a deceased wife's sister is introdnoed and 
strongly rapported. In 1902 it was canied thiongh 
a second reading, at an early period of the Session, 
by a majority of over two to one. Here, in form, 
was an overwhehmng demonstration, in favoor of a 
specific change in the law, on the part of the popolar 
Assembly, which, in the oft-qaoted words of De 
Lolme, can do anything except make a man a 
woman or a woman a man. In this case it did 
no more than if it had been a meeting of the 
Economic Section of the British Association. 
The Bill was not taken up by the GhiTermnent, 
' and it went no farther. The triomphont division 
was an osefol advertisement for the movement, 
bnt that was all. It famished a striking example 
of the transfer of real legislative power from the 
House at large to its Executive Committee. 

Under the rales at present in force, the Qovem- 
ment has precedence at every sitting throughoat 
the session, except the evening sittings on Tnesday 
and Wednesday, and the sittings on Friday. 
Priority is given to private members' notices of 
motion on Tuesday and Wednesdays, and to private 
members' Bills cm Fridays. After Easter, tbe 
Government takes tbe evening sittings on Taesdays, 
and after Whitsanttde, it takes all sittings, except 
those of the third and foorth Fridays after Whit- 
Sunday. This does not give much play for the 
private member's constractive statesmanship. And 
even on the days when he can claim precedence 
his limits of action are much restricted. The 
"Twelve-o'clock Bole," as it is called, and the 
aatomatic suspension of the sittings of the House 
at half-past five on Fridays, make it difficult for 
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any conttoversial bnsineaa to be debated to a oonola- 
sion onleBB it is in the hands of the Gk>veinment. 

The arrangement, by which the Hoose risea, in 
the ordinary conrae, at midnight, was intended to 
pat an end to the demoralising scandal of frequent 
^-night sittings, sometimes prodnced by a mere 
knot of obstroctiTes in order to annoy and harass 
the majority. Bat the restdt has been to place the 
private member at a farther disadvantage. The \ 
Government can always easpend the Twelve-o'clock 
Bale to secore a proper hearing and dne attention 
for matters in which they are interested. The 
private member has no each power ; so that a very 
small hostile mininity ctm generally talk oat his 
motion, by impeding its progress antil midnight 
comes "with its horrid shears" and slits the thin-^ 
span life. Thas, even if he gets a place on the 
order-paper before Easter, the private member has 
very little scope, and at the best he can hardly expect 
to do more than oall attention to his proposals, in 
the hope that they may impress pnbhc opinion, and 
in time be inscribed on a Ministerial programme. 
After Easter he can do very little indeed, and after 
Whitsantide nothing at all. 

If he cannot legislate himself he may be supposed 
to have the power and opportonity to criticise the 
legislation of the Execative. This he does, and 
with OS mnch freedom as his standing in the 
Honse allows. On the second reading of Qovetn- 
ment Bills he can say a good deal on the general 
principle. Bat what he says is mainly intended 
for the outside pnblic and the reporter's gallery. 
The Bill is not likely to be rejected on this occa- 
sion, -for the simple reason that it has behind it 
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the streogth of the Government, and therefore the 
weight of the more nmnerons party in the Hoose. 
In Committee the Government can always call up 
its BQpporters to vote for any clause as a qnestion 
of confidence ; and it can cat ehort discuBBion 
altogether, b; getting the Hoose (that is, its own 
majority of Uie House) to declare that the various 
stages of a Bill under consideration shall be con- 
cluded at certain fixed dates. The notice for 
"closure by compartmente" appears in some sach 
form as the following, onder the name of the Leader 
of the House : — 

" Mr. Balfour,— Uoenalng Bill (F^noednre). That the pro- 
ceedingB in CommittM and on Beport of tha Lioensing Bill 
Bhall be brought to a oonolnaion in a manner hereinafter 
mentioned, on aix allotted days. . . . 

" After thia order oomea into operaUon, waj da; shall be oon- 
ddered an dotted d^ tot the porpoee of this Order on whioh 
the Lioeoeing Bill la pat down aa the flrat Order of the Day. 

"... After the paaaing of this Order, on any day on wMoh 
any prooeedinga on the lioenalng Bill atand aa the first Order 
of the Day, no dilator; Motion on the Bill, not nnder Standing 
Order Ho. 10, nor Motion to poatpone a (^nae, ahall be 
reoelved, nnleaa moved by the Miniater in charge of the Bill, 
and the qneation on any snch Motion ahall be put forthwith. 
Kor ahall any opposed private bosinesa be set down at the 
evening altUng for ooiuiideratioD on any of the allotted daya or 
on the d^ on whioh the third reading of the Bill is pnt down 
M flrat Order." 

This is a oomparatively mild exunple. Discus- 
sion is tnmoated but not absolutely stifled. A 
more drastic form of " closure by compartments '* 
was seen in the case of the second Home Bole 
Bill. How little real control, members of the 
Commons, on either side, can exercise over the 
legislation proposed by ministers, was strikingly 
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iUnstrated in the Session of 1693, when a meuore 
ot the latest scope, bristUng with controversial 
detail, on which it was inconceivable that all those 
who constitnted the majority — to say nothing of 
the Opposition — conld have seen absolutely eye to 
eye, was voted throogb at the call of the Cabinet, 
with more than two-thirds of its clanses not bo 
mach as difioassed in Conunittee. It woold Beem 
as if, on occasion, the rank and file of the pre- 
dominant party can be content to give a &ee hand 
to their leaders, withont even taking the tronble 
to look into the Bills they are asked to make into 
law. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE COHTBOL OF PABLIAMENT 

Is a case of the kind jast mentioned, we might 
almost imagine that if by some silent and miraculous 
reTolntion the House of Commons had been swept 
ont of existence, while the other parts of oar Con- 
stitution were left standing, the progress of events 
in all essentisls wonld have been little different from 
what it was. The function fulfilled by the House 
of Commons, though it looked all-important, was in 
reality nearly otiose. Let QS imagine that Mr. 
G-ladstone and his colleagues hod been elected by 
the direct choice of the constitnencies, instead of by 
a process of secondary election through the Houses 
of Parliament. Instead of sending a number of 
delegates to Ijondon, to support Mr. Gladstone, until 
he tboogbt fit to resign or dissolve, the Liberal and 
Nationahst electors of the three kingdoms might 
have cast their votes, at once, for the Liberal states- 
man and for such other pnbUc men as he desired to 
assist him in the government of the country. And 
suppose the Ministry thus chosen had " tabled " its 
Home Bole Bill before the nation on the 1st of 
Febraary, by means of the Queen's printers, and 
bod annouDced that, on the last day of July, that 
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Bill, with such alterationa as ministers themselves 
might incline to make in it, should be sent up to the 
Honse of Lords. 

One may be inclined to ask what difference in 
the genenJ resTilt this would have produced. The 
Bill would have been before the country for six 
months ; it would have been discossed, criticised, 
turned inside out, defended by its SQpporters, 
riddled and bombarded by its opponents, in the 
newspapers, in the magazines, and on the plat- 
form. The vigorous speeches of the front Opposition 
bench would have had quite as much effect on Hie 
mind of the nation, and on the minds of ministers, 
ii they had been delivered at public meetings ; and 
scores of other members, who never found a chance 
of speaking on the measure in the House, would 
have had leisure and opportunity to talk about it to 
the country. 

In the space that intervened between the first 
and third readings of the second Home Bnle Bill, 
the measure, it is true, was almost recast ; and the 
same may be said of the London Education Bill of 
1903. But the alterations were not due to adverse 
votes in the House of Commons. They were the 
effect of searching criticism, and of the conviction, 
brought home to the minds of ministers, that some 
parts of their Bill would not " work." If it is 
admitted that all the oratory of Westminster will 
not tnm half a dozen votes one way or the other, 
on any question of real public interest, the chief 
theoretical vaine of the debates disappetus. The 
House is scarcely a legislating chamber; it is a 
machine for discussing the legislative projects of 
ministers, and only one among the various instru- 
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mentB by which political discossion is in these ia-ya 
carried on.* 

The declining power of the House of Commons 
in this respect receives less attention than it 
deserves, thoogh it has been admitted, some- 
times with reluctance, sometimes with a cer- 
tain SE^isfaction, by some keen observers. The 
lata Lord Salisbury occasionally noticed the 
phenomenon, as in his speech at Edinbargh on 
October 30, 1894, when he said: "There is an 
enormona change in the House of Commons as I 
recollect it, and the evolution is going on still ; and 
we have reached this point — that discussion of a 
measure is possible in the Cabinet, but for any 
effective or osefol purpose, it is rapidly becoming an 
impossibility in the House of Commons." 

Lord Salisbary, though he regasded the change 
with his castomary philosophical and scientific 
detachment, did not consider that it was one to be 

* One of UuH inatmnenU ia the prew ; wid the tuwspKpen 
can Bometinisa modify Hlmatarial projeota muoh more rapidl; 
than the House of Oomnions. In Jul;, 1904, ministers were 
engtiged in drafting a soheme of Arm; reoi^anisation. 'Whether 
hjr aocddent, or by a oaloolated Indistwetion, the ontUnes of the 
plan were allowed to appear In the newspapers a few days 
before the date fixed lor the War Minister's statement. A 
cardinal point was the Tirtoal abolition of the Uilitia. This 
proposal waa at onoe and etrooglj oondemnad, not only by the 
Opposition journals, bat also by the Btandewi and other lead- 
ing Conservative organs. Aa the result, when tiie project waa 
laid before ^urUament, it was found that the provisions relating 
to the Militia had been dropped. The Beoretary for War 
deolared that he still believed in his origtnal proposals: but 
that he felt compelled to abandon them, in view of the fact 
that they were plainly out of aooord with pablio sentiment. 
It may w«ll be doubted whether three months of heated 
debate in ParliunenI would have ptodneed as maoh afEact. 
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applaaded. Piivate members of the House Bome- 
timea ruse their voices againat it in angry or 
plaintive remonstrance. "Were they prepared," 
said one of these oppressed legislators indignantly, 
in the debates on the Closore rraolntions by which 
it was proposed to expedite proceedings on the 
LiceDsing Bill — 

" Were they piepued to deolare that aa a body (he HooM 
was unfitted to frame Its meaaoreB, and that whan a Bill 
paaaed into Committee, If time was short, oi if the meoBtus 
wai oontroveiBial, or if any elements of oomplioation arose, it 
was to be t^en, not in the form in which Parliament had 
settled it, bat in the foim in which the QoTemment dr^teman 
had framed it, and in which the Cabinet had ohoeen to adopt 
it 1 The Constitution had undergone a serions ohange. It luul 
•eaeed to be goremment by Parliament ; it had beoome govern- 
ment by Cabinet ; and an even later deyelopment, they were 
told, had taken place, and it was now government by Prime 
Himstei in Cabinet, little diatingnlshable from the antooradei 
Into which the demooracies of the past had degenerated. . . . 
Then was no tribunal by whloh legislation oonld be reviewed 
and oritioised. The only seonrity given was in the disoossion 
and deliberation of Parliament, and if tliey came to the oon- 
olnaion that this deliberation and dlsoiuaian coold not be 
expended npon their measures, then they were abandoning one 
of the most important functions which (he Hoose had hitherto 
exerelsed."* 

No donbt a member's views as to the growing 
encroachments of the Govemment on the right of 
discassion are apt to be coloured by his own relations 
to it. The extinguished Opposition orator may 
writhe beneath the closure like a toad nnder the 
harrow. To the minister, anxious to posh his Bill 
through, the barrow may seem only a useful imple- 
ment of agriculture. Bat, aside from all party spirit, 

* Ur. Lawson WaUon in the House of Commons, Joly 1, 
190i. 
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theie most be many memberB of the House who 
regard their own powerleaeneBB with miBgiving and 
dissatisfaction. One of them puts the caae strongly 
hut temperately in these words : — 

" There U do doubt as to the facta of reoent FailiAmentory 
hUrtory. In the loat few yean the poweis of the GoveiimieDt 
hav« been greatly inoreMad, those of private members h&ve 
graatl; daolined — not merely powers of taJldng, for that ia 
little, but of doing naofnl work. Each step in the prooesa 
looks small, bnt the comnlatiTe result ia Tery oonsider»ble. 

■^For instonoe, the olosore osed to be oooMionally refused. 
Even Mr. W. H. Smith, who sat more oontinuoualy in the 
House watching Its proceedings th&n any Leader of reoent 
yearB, was refused the okwnre. The OoTemment Is practi- 
Daily never refused the closure now. Then the rules loe much 
more stringently E^plied in a more technical or quad-legal 
maimer than formerly, whether as regards questions, omend- 

N menta, instrueUons, or points of order. Again, it was prao- 
tio^y impoBsibte, till the greater stringency of administering 
the rales of these later years, to pass Bills, as was done during 
the late Parliament, without an amendment of a single word. 
It is supposed to save time ; but what efleot does it have on 
private membeiB, on both sides of the House, to be told that 
no contribution they can give, no argument they can make in 
the direction of improvement, is of the slightest use? The 
Qovemment says it knows how to draw a Bill which is abso- 
lutely perfect, and all euggesUons about the Bill are made to 
i^tpear waste of time. If this be so, what ia the use of a 
deliberative Assembly ? " * 

It mnat be remembered that the situation of the 
Mimsterialist member outside the Ministry itself is 
not much better than that of his rival on the opposite 
benches. He, also, is only in a limited sense a 
legislator ; he has scarcely any power to make 

* The quotation is from ab excellent letter by "an Old 
Uember of the Hooae of Ooumona" in the We$tmiiut«r 
QtutiU, Uaroh 19, 1901. 
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new lawB or to prevent them being made, or to 
amend old ones. He ia not consulted, any more 
than the members of the Opposition, on Bills which 
mioisterB propose to introdace ; he sees them only 
when they come from the printers; and then he 
knows that, whether he likes them or not, he will 
be expected to support them by bis vote in the 
lobbies. 

On the other hand this sappiession of " the 
liberty of nnlioensed debate," as Milton might have 
called it, and the regulation of desultory, hoU- 
inatrocted, opinion, has fonnd its advocates, and 
even its enthosiastic eologists. Against the doubt- 
ing words of Lord Salisbnry, may be set the exul- 
tant langnage of Lord Salisbory's son, a brilliant 
yoong representative of the newer school of 
Toryism. Speaking in the Hoose of Commons in 
March, 1901, in ardent defence of the revised roles 
of pcocednre btonght forward by the Govern- 
ment, Lcnrd Hugh Cecil uttered these remarkable 



" We bear often of the inbuigementB of tim rights of private 
members, utd it oaimot be domed that a btuurfer of political 
powerfromthaHooseof OommoiutDtbeOabiuetisgoingon. . . 
"Way is it that nobody oaies, ontaida these walls, about the 
ri^itB 9f private mambera ? Because there it a deep-seated 
feeling that the House is an inatitution whioh has ceased to 
have mnoh authority or mnoh repnte, and that when a better 
Institution, the Cabinet, ancroaohes upon the rights of a worse 
one. It is a matter of small conoem to the oountry." 

Such language, as Mr. Bernard Holland observes in 
that penetrating study of our method of Ghivemment 
entitled Imperium et Lihertaa, has hardly been heard 
within the precincts of the FfUace of Westminster 
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since the days of Charles I. * In 1791, Beeves, ttie 
antboT of the History of EngUth haio, anxiona to 
exalt the royal prerogative, need somewhat similar 
language abont the House of Commons, contend- 
ing that the chambers of Parliament were bnt 
branches on oat constitational tree, Which might 
be lopped off withont serioasly damagiof; the ^onk. 
The Hoose was deeply indignant, and compelled 
the GKivemment to prosecnte Beeves for sedition, 
thoQgh the jury refused to find him guilty, f Kobody 
however proposed to prosecnte, or even to reprimand. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, for his open aspersion of the 
dignity and authority of the Honse of Commons. 
Perhaps it was felt that there was undeniable 
truth in hia statement of the facts, whatever might 
be thought of hia verdict on the merits of the 
two " institutioDa," which were the objects of his 
audacious comparison. 

The House of Commons and the Executive. 

"What has been aaid of legislation applies loigely 
to administration. The House of Commons no 
longer controls the Executive ; on the contrary, the 
Executive controls the House of Commons. The 

* Ui. HollAnd uAAm : " The theontical and pnatioBl dedao- 
tlon from thia dootiinB is thftt the Hoom qI Commoiu ia to 
become k men bod; fot regiitering the deoTeeB of » Moret 
oommittoe, largely oonrirting of men In the House of Lords 
who never oome near It. How long in that oaaewlU the Honw 
of Commons oontlnue to attract the Beirloea of able men? It 
is felt alread; that, for a man who deihwe not lo much hononti; 
distlnotion ae leal and pnotloal work, the Lmdon Conn^ 
Coandl oflsn latUlaotions, which Padiament is poweiiew to 
beotow." Jmperium »t lAh^rtat, p. 3S7. 

t Seoto Triolt, Kivi. 5S0-6S4. 
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theray is that the mimBtera mnBt justify each and all 
of their acts before the representatiTes of the nation 
at every stage ; if they fail to do so, those repre- 
sentatives win torn them out of office. But in onr 
modem practice the Cabinet is scarcely ever tamed 
oat of office by Parliament wAofever it does. The 
Ifinistry may fall by its own connivance as in 1885 
uid 1895, when it feels that the coantry is taming 
against it ; or it may break np on some question, 
like that of Home Bale or Free Trade, npon which 
its own members are divided. Bat sach a question 
will be one of policy, not of administrative action. 
It is very difficult to bring a Government to 
account for anything done in its miniBterial work. 
The real check npon a too gross and salient mis- 
use of Ministerial power is, no doubt, the salutary 
fear of public opinion ; but this is a restraint that 
would be pretty nearly as operative without the 
assistance of the House of Commons, which does 
not respond to it except after a general election. 
For the control of Parliament, which was sap- 
posed to be regular, steady, and constant, is 
exchanged the control of the electorate, which is 
powerful, but intermittent. It is brought into 
operation at uncertain intervals, and is exercised 
only with reference to one or two great iasnes 
of policy, often determined by ministers them- 
selves, instead of being applied, from day to day, to 
the conduct of pablic a&irs. The country may "X 
change its politics in consequence of the acts or 
omissions of the Executive, bat the rank and file 
of the House do not. If they do, we should find 
members constantly, or at any rate occasionally, 
Toting with the O^Knition ; but that scarcely ever 
7 
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faappetu. Even when a party is broken by internal 
dissension, members are very reluctant to vote 
against the official leaders, thoogfa they will some- 
times abstain from voting with them. This has been 
the case with the Free Trade Unionists in the various 
debates which arose ont of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Preferential agitation. Only a very small knot of 
the " free fooders" voted regularly with the Oppo- 
sition, in the Session of 1904, thon^ they were 
quite as strongly opposed as the Liberals to the 
fiscal views of the chief members of the Cabinet. 
The custom of voting with the party has solidified 
into a rule; and that mle established, the control 
of Parliament tends to become sensibly attenuated, 
till, for long periods of time, it is almost non- 
existent for practical purposes. 

Lord Bosebery, a Prime Minister who has re- 
cently held office under the new conditions, has 
pointed out that, in any case, the theoretical 
accountability of the Cabinet is normally and 
regularly in abeyance for half the year. " During 
the whole of the parliamentary recess, we have 
not the faintest idea of what our rulers are 
doing, or planning, or negotiating, except in so 
far as light is afforded by the independent invee- 
tigations of the press."* But a body of men, 
who have their hands upon the details of a com- 
plicated business all the time, cannot be efEec- 
tively supervised by another body, paying fitful 
attention to the subject for some twenty-two 
veeha. The members of the House of Commons 
are occupied in various ways ; ihey have many 

* See Lord BoBebery's artiole on Sir Bobert Fael in the 
Anglo-Saaoti Bemew for Jane, 1899. 
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things to interest them daring the short London 
season ; and thongh the; may have every desire to 
do their political work properly, the circomatances 
are much i^;ainBt them. Half tho Hoose is taken 
np with bnsineBB, and the other half with amnse- 
ment. As the Bession goes on, and the weather 
grows hotter, and London society plnnges into its 
snmmer rash of brief excitement, many members 
find it difficnlt to devote their energies steadily 
to theii " parliamentary dnties." It is hard 
enongh for the Whips to keep a honse, when 
so many of their men are loitering at garden 
parties and afternoon f6tes, or lunching late 
and long, or lingering over the dinner-table, or 
hnrrying off to coontry-honses and golf-conrses 
from Friday to Monday. How can a man plongh 
solidly through hia Blue Books and his Beports 
and Papers, in this distracting enviroiuuent ? 

The conditions of ParUamentary life are illustrated 
by the corioos, and qnite unexpected results, of the 
new Bules of Procedure, drafted under the direction 
of Mr. Balfonr. They were based on what seemed 
the sound assmnption that the House of Commons 
would do its business better, if it adopted more 
businesslike methods, and had its tegular hours 
eveiry day for work and its regular periods for rest 
and refreshment. Instead of continuous sittings, 
which might last from noon of one day till sunrise 
on the next, with benches nearly empty tor hours 
at a time, the House was to meet at half-past 
two, go on till half-past seven, on four days a 
week, adjourn till nine, and continne to sit, in 
the ordintury course, till midnight. It was hoped 
that members, after the day's work, would go 
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home to ditmer, and come bock, fresh and vigorons, 
lor the evening's debate. But it seems that the 
member of Parliament ie so constitnted, that the 
only way to secnre his pnnctnal attendance, is to 
bring him down to the Honse, and locb him np 
as long as ha ie wanted. Otherwise he cannot 
be trnsted to come in, even to vote, when required. 
His wife and daughters, and his friends, and his 
own natoral desire to be in a pleasanter place 
than the heated chamber, and iminTiting corridors, 
of the Honse, are too much for him. Members 
of Parliament, on the testimony of one of their 
nnmber, "are to a considerable extent predatory in 
their habits, going for their food to other people's 
booses. The conventional luncheon hour in Loados 
Tories from 1.30 to 2 nominally ; allowing for 
ordinary nnpunctnality, 1.40 to 2.10; the dinner' 
hoar is anjrwhere after 8.15. These are clearly 
incompatible with attendance at Wastmineter at 
2.30 and 9." • 

"•^ S«e « letter from Mr. Reginald Laoas, M.P., in the Timet, 
Hay 6, 1904. A fortnight after the date of Mr. Lnoaa'a letter 
there was a diaonfiaion in the HoaBe on some of the reeulta of 
the new Bnlee. Dr. FarqnharBon, b, Scotch member, eoid: 
" There were many membera who found it mort inconvenient 
to be at the Hotue ttt two o'clock — eapeoiBll; thoae gentlemen 
who were in bnidneas or prafeaaiona] life. The House of 
GommonB ought not to be a place aoceaBible onlj to men of 
leiauiB who wiahed to enluge their aodal cirole. Under preaent 
oondildonB it was Impossible for Miy man carrying on com- 
merolol or city life, or practising in the Law Coorta, to oome 
to the Honee before tour or five o'elock, when the interesting 
questions were over." Mr. Balfour, in his reply, said: "I 
come to the conolnsion that the domestic attractions to which 
the hoD. gentleman refers are of a high oharaoter. Many 
gentlemen find it difficult to retom to tixt Home at nine 
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The disability, no doabt, affects one party more 
than the other, since a Conflervative "Whip is likely 
to find a larger proportion of his flock distorbed by 
the demands of fashion and society than his Liberal 
competitors;* and, of coarse, mach will depend 
apon the discipline of the party, and the feeling 
of the rank and flie towards their chiefs. Still, 
the fact is incontestable, that whether throngh the 
preoccnpations of work or pleasure, the majority 
of members are unable to bestow opon the pro- 
ceedings of the Execntiye that continuons, oninter- 
mitting, attention, by which alone effective control 
can be maintained. 

The opportonities of the private member to bring 
pressore to bear apon the Administration by a 
motion in the House, are even more limited than 
his command over legislation. He has three 
chances. He can pat down an amendment to the 
Address, if be sees his way to suggest an addition 
which raises an important question of general pablic 
policy. He can ballot for the chance of patting 
down a notice of motion on a Tuesday or Wednesday, 
in the period during which those evenings are not 
required by the Government. And he can also, at 
any afternoon sitting, after gnestions, and before 

o'dodk, nnleu th«r» 1b some spedal ezoitementi or aome hope 
of an inteteatdng Boena." 

*Tbe djflbnnoe between the two putieB in Uub respect wss 
noted long ago. Lord Uolmesboty writes In his Diary under 
date February 36, 1887 : " A good deal of division exists among 
the Tories, who aie very oareless in their attendenoe, snd who 
prefer their pleasures to their duties. Not so the Whigs, who 
are always ready to obey their leader's call, and never dream 
of ^Mnlring for thenuelves." Memoiri of an Bx-Mi»ut«r, 
p. (6. 
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the Orders of the Day, riae to move the adjotunment 
of the House " for the purpose of discoasmg a 
definite matter of urgent public importance." 

If mao) than forty members rise in their places 
to sapport him, he can bring forward his motion. 
This is an ancient ccmatitutional privilege, which 
hafi always been regarded as of sabstantial valae, 
since it enables any member, with the assistance of 
a comparatively small minority, to have the conduct 
of ministers debated. Bat it has been rendered 
abnoat nogatory by the restrictions placed upon its 
exercise. Formerly a motion for the adjonmment, 
for pnrposes of debate, might be made, without 
leave or conditions at any time before the Orders of 
the Day were called on. Now sach motions may 
only be made by ministerB of the Crown. Further, 
a motion for the adjournment mast (1) not revive 
discussion on a matter which has been discussed in 
the same session, and (2) it must not anticipate 
a matter which has been already appointed for 
consideration by the House, or with reference to 
which notice of motion has been previously given. 

The result of these roles is that a supporter of the 
Ministry may " block " debate on any subject, for a 
whole session, by giving a notice of a motion on that 
subject. If he dromes his notice in sufficiently wide 
terms, he can anticipate all attempts to deal with 
any branch of it, or with any cognate topic, by a 
subsequent motion for the adjonrmneat. Ingenious 
members amnse themselves by " thinking oat any 
possible subject that could be of interest to any 
human being, and patting down a notice of motion 
upon it." Thus, if at any time it seems desirable to 
examine any act of the Government, by means of a 
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motion for the adjoomment, the probability is that 
the mover will find himaelf blocked by a notice on 
the paper, and will be told by the Speaker that he is 
out of order. 

It seems nnlikely that this " blocking " practice 
will be tolerated much longer, and no donbt the 
Bolee of the House will be so altered as to render it 
impoesibte. Bnt the weakness of the private member, 
and of the Honse generally, and the growing strength 
oi the Cabinet, are not dne in the main to the 
Boles of Frocednre. These might be amended. 
Bat their amendment would not affect the deeper 
caoses, which have altered the balance between 
the liegislatoie and the Execative. 

Even if members were very indastrioaB, instead ^ ' ' ' "j" \ 
of being, for the most part, rather idle, and much j]'''\ 
more capable and zealous than is generally the '^ 
case, they could not cope wiQi the work. It ^ ' 
may, or may not, be true that the " closure by 
compartments" method " stifles the voice and para- 
lyses the action of the House of Commons," and that 
it " is causing the House of Commons to be regarded 
as a mere automatic machine for registering the 
edicts of a transient majority."* Such results, at 
any rate, are not due to ambition or grasping love 
of power on the part of Cabinet ministers. Very 
few of our statesmen are built that way. They 
are not in the least inclined to play the part of 
a Strafford, or to extend tiieir own responsibilities. 
But "the King's business must be carried on"; 
and regularly every session it tains oat that it 
will not be carried on, without the use of expedients, 

* Ur. Aflqnith on the piopoBal to olosnre the lioenaiiig Bill 
by stagM in the HooBe of Oommons, Jnly 1, 1904. 
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which in the phraseology of politics are called 
drastic. 

" The Parliament," said Mr. Gladstwie, " is over- 
weighted ; the Parliament is almost overwhelmed." 
This was spoken nearly thirty years ago ; and 
aasoredly the description has lost none of its force 
daring the intervening period. The Honse of Com- 
mons is buried under the multiplicity of its nominal 
duties, the variety of its functions, the mountainous 
mass of its interests. 

The result of trying to cope with these colossal 
tasks, is that the business of the House is in arrear, 
as a matter of course, after the first few weeks 
of the sessioQ, and members, with reluctance, 
or relief, surrender the whole condnct of trans- 
actions into the hands of the ministers ; who 
alone, with the assistance of the officials of the 
Honse and the chiefs of the permanent Civil Service, 
know what is being done, and can keep their heads 
in t&e whirlpool. 

The Hotue a* a Ouardian of the National 
Finances. 

If what has been said above is correct, it applies 
to the management of finance, which is partly 
administration and partly legislation, and in either 
character, is altogether beyond the eflfectual con- 
trol of non-ministerial members of Parlimnent. 
The Budget, the Naval Estimates, the Civil Service 
Votes, are part of the general policy of the Govern- 
ment ; as such they must be accepted by the 
majority. They may be altered in detail wifii the 
acquiescence of their authors, or as the result of 
an oat-of-doors agitation. But in the House the 
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Eatamatea may be forced through by compartments, 
and discosaion cloBored on appcnnted dates. 

Mr, Bryce * tells ob that " the House of Commons 
is strong becaose it can call the Ministry to 
accoimt for every act, or by refusing supplies, com- 
pel their resignation." Bat the refusal of supplies 
is a constitntional figment. " The ultimate legal 
sanction," says Sir William Auson,t " which the 
House of Commons could being to bear on a 
Ministry of which it disapproves, the refusal to 
pass the Mutiny Act or grant supplies, has never 
in fact been applied." And even if the House 
were willing to take this course, it could not 
do so, unless it were ready to turn out a Ministry ; 
that is, unless the majority would consult to defeat 
itself and allow a triumph to its rivals. Nothing 
can be better in form than the separation between 
the functions of the Committee of Ways and Means 
and those of the Committee of Supply, or the manner 
in which the Estimates are brought in, pre8ented,and 
discussed. But in practice the control of the House 
is largely inoperative ; first because of the feverish 
acuffie against time, which forbids deliberate and 
prolonged examination of detail ; t and secondly, 
because a serious attempt to refuse a Yote, or alter 
an item in an account, can usually be foiled by 
setting the party machinery to work. A strong 
tTnionist and Anglican would be reluctant to instal 

* The Anierican Common%ii«aUh, L 260. 

\ Lam and CutUim of th« Cemtiiiulion, t 180. 

I A few days befoTO the olme ot the aesBion of 1904, the 
BUD of £38,000,000 WM voted m bloe without diKUBsloa. On 
Jtme le, 1900, the Eohm voted neariy 42 millkmB sterling in 
lew tiun five honn. 
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in power a government of Home Balers and patrons 
of the Nonconformist conscience, because he wished 
to prevent an isolated piece of extravagance in the 
War OfBce or the Admiralty. 

The province of private members in regard to 
finance is limited to criticism, and there are 
special reasons why sach criticism shoold be 
ineffective. The details are often highly technical, 
and moat members are ignorant of the complicated 
questions which arise in connection with the finan- 
cial and departmental measores presented to them. 
Debate on these subjects is almost abandoned to 
the handful of experts, who are too few in numbers 
and too little influential with the outside public, to 
be able to force their views on unwilling miniBters. 

Who is not familiar with the farce of a debate on 
the Army or the Navy in Committee ? Milhons are 
voted away, vital questions of Imperial importance 
are discussed and disposed of, in the presence of a 
minister and an nnder-secretaiy or two, an ex-First 
Lord, a couple of thoughtful hobbyists, and a dozen 
or 80 of growling colonels and grumbling captains. 
The bulk of the House — ^busy, fatigued, bored and 
idle — LB oat at dinner, or on the terrace, or in the 
smoking-room ; its members will come and vote if 
reqoired, but otherwise will know no more of the 
debate than the newspaper readers, who will glance 
languidly the next morning over the array of xm- 
intelligible figures and miimpressive names. Here, 
again, the function of the House of Commons is no 
longer active. Other organs coold, and in point of 
fact do, supply its place. Which would command the 
more attention — a qieech on some miUtary or naval 
topic, in Committee of the House of Commons : ox 
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a lettar in large type in the newspapers, by a public 
man who JB a recognised aathority on the aabject ? 
Several times, in recent years, it has been shown that 
it is far easier to compel a Gh>vemment to change its 
naval or military policy, as the resolt of a " scare," 
or an agitation got xtp in the press, than by means 
of votes and speeches in Farhament. 

The House as a VentilaMng Chamber. 

It is the time-honoured and cherished fonction of 
Parliament to call attention to abases, and to 
demand the redress of public grievances. At 
the beginning of pablic basiness on foor days 
of the weak, a period of three-qoarters of an hour 
is set apart, daring which any qnestion, of which 
previoos notice has been given, may be addressed to 
the minister; or if the questions are of an argent 
character, and relate to matters of ezceptional public 
importance, or to the arrangement of business 
in the House, a question may be asked without 
notice. If the member desires a verbal answer to 
bis question he may distinguish it by an asterisk ; 
otherwise a printed answer is circalated with the 
Votes ; unless the minister thinks it of snch interest 
that he prefers to deliver bis answer in the 
House. 

This right of freely questioning the advisers of 
the Grown is an ancient and valuable privilege. It 
is, however, somewhat limited by the fact that the 
Speaker is the judge of the propriety or admissibility 
of any question, and may disallow it if, in his 
opinion, it is of unzeosonable length, or contains 
statements of an argumentative, ironical or abusive 
nature, or if it refers to any debate that has been 
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held in the ctirrent Session ; or again, if it reflects 
on the character or conduct of ministers or members 
of the House, or if it asks for a mere expression of 
opinion, or for the solution of an abstract question, 
or a hypothetical proposition. In addition to all 
this, the minister, if he finds the ioquir; iacon- 
venient, may decline to return an answer on gtomids 
of public interests, or indeed without giving any 
reason at all. 

It will be seen that this method of extracting 
information on the actions of the Execative, is in 
practice considerably circumscribed. Nevertheless 
the shower of questions, " starred" and "nn-stBjred," 
descends upon the heads of ministers, day after day, 
during the session. Not the least onerous part of 
their duties is that of fending off the persistent 
inquisitor, without either committing themselves 
and their departments, or seeming to shirk in- 
vestigation. The knowledge that any pertinacious 
opponent may, at any moment, sommon a member 
of the Gk}vemment to the witness-bos is a certain 
drag upon the Cabinet autocracy, since it prevents 
miniBters from sitting and wcorking entirely in the 
dark, and compels them to keep an anxious eye on 
the public and the press. 

A qaestion in the House of Commons is then one 
excellent way of giving publicity to a subject. At 
the same time it must be remembered that it is only 
one way. There are plenty of others, and some of 
them are now almost equally effectual. The value 
of the question asked, and its inflnence on the 
public mind, depend not so much on the tact that 
it is put in the House, as on the personal weight of 
the member who brings it forward. 
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In point of fact, there are mtuiy obvioas facilities 
1^ which the ventilating process can be oamed on 
without the assistance of Farhament at all. If a 
person wants an administrative evil remedied, or a 
new project accepted, he may write to the papers 
atwnt it, or be may get np a public meeting, and 
have speeches deUvered npon it, which would be 
quite as effectual as if he requested the member 
for his district to ask a question in the House 
of Commons. Or he may induce some persons 
of influence to go in deputation and talk about 
the subject to one of the ministers. Thereby 
he serves a double object : he may perhaps bring 
over to his views the temporarily omnipotent 
individual, who can, if he chooses, give effect to 
them ; uid if he does not succeed in that, he will 
have, at any rate, brought the matter before the 
notice of the newspaper-reading world, in what may 
be called a formal and official manner. The practice 
of sending deputations to ministers is a tacit 
recognition of the changing relations between the 
(government and Parliament. It implies, what is 
undoubtedly a fact, that it is frequently more useful 
to persuade the Cabinet than to persuade the Honse 
of Commons. 
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THE SELECrrVB AND ELECTIVE FUNCTIONS OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

These ib one ftmction of the House of Com- 
mons, which is not legalljr, and seldom even con- 
Tentjonally, recognised, bat which is of extreme 
value and interest. It is a place where men ore 
tested for practical statesmanship, and where they 
are sifted and selected. In Farliameot, politicians 
of all degrees of capacity are exhibited to the coontry, 
" so that when men of ability are wanted tbey can 
be fotmd, withont anxions search or perilous trial."* 
The House is a great arena and training ground for 
public men ; here they have the opportunity of 
showing their mettle, and displaying those qualities 
of mind and character, which distinguish the sheep 
from the shepherd, and the rulers from the ruled. 
Here, by a long process of reversed gravitation, the 
larger intellects gradually, through years of friction 
and contest, rise to the service, while lighter and 
smaller men settle down in the obscurer depths; and 
it is by the results of this elaborate competitive 
examination that the House chooses its prize-winners 
* Sm the artdole by Mr. Puton, tn the Atlantic Monthlj/, 
voL 36, p. lis. 
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and leaders. The test may not be perfect, but it is 
^cadoos. The clash and conflict of personality go 
on daily throogh the session, the winnowing and 
sorting machinery is tdyrays at work. There most 
be some real qualities of superiority in the man, 
whose claims to leadership are admitted, after this 
ordeal of constant sapervision and inspection, by 
nearly seven htmdred of his rivals and fellows, 
some of them p^sons of exceptional capacity, nearly 
all shrewd men of the world. 

It may, of course, be said that the qualities, by 
which Buccess is achieved under these conditions, 
are of a special kind : to have the power of effective 
speech, and the gift of winning popularity in a large 
misoellaneons club, are not necessarily guarantees for 
judgment, decision, and insight. And it may also 
be ui^ed that quite undue importance attaches 
to mere oratorical excellence and the talent for 
dialectic and debate. The system, we are some- 
times told, tends to exclude the strong silent man, 
and to hand over our affairs to tonguesters, and 
rhetoriciana 

There is something in the reproach, but it applies 
less to the House of Gonmions than perhaps to any 
popular assembly in the world. Englishmen, though 
they may be roled by talk, are singularly unim- 
pressed by oratoiy, as such. It requires a public 
speaker of the most exceptional genius to ^irtorm 
those feats, which con be accomplished, with com- 
parative ease, among peoples of more excitable or 
imaginative temperament — to work up a crowd into 
a passion of euthosiasm, or to throw over it the spell 
of that " magnetism," of which Americans think 
so much and we think so litUe. If the Honse 
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of CommonB is a talkmg-shop, it is one in which 
mere talkers are distinctly at a disconnt. A member 
may have great oratorical talent, an easy flow of 
words, admirable elocntion, and all the graces of 
style ; bat he will produce little effect on his fellow- 
members, onless they feel that behind all this lies 
the weight of strong character, and the force of a 
TigOEOOB personality. Some of the most accom- 
plished and finished speakers have never attained 
any real eminence in the chamber ; which, on the 
other hand, has freqnently allowed itself to be 
swayed and controlled by men like W&lpole, and 
Pelbam, and Castlereagh, wh6 were in no sense 
oiators. In onr recent Parliaments, statesmen like 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
and the present iDoke of Devonshire, whom natnre 
had gifted with a limited oratorical endowment, 
found no difficulty in acquiring and maintaining 
the confidence of the House of Commons. John 
Bright was almost, if not quite, the greatest orator 
of the Victorian era, and he found his opportunity 
in a passionate public agitation, for which the gifts 
of the platform were particularly demanded. But 
he never had a tithe of the influence in the House 
which was wielded by Cobden, whose merits 
were chiefly those of clear reasoning and lucid 
exposition. 

It is true that the roll of our great party leaders 
contains some splendid oratorical names, such 
as those of the two Pitts, of Fox, Canning, Peel, 
Gladstone, and Disraeli ; but it may be said that 
the House admired and followed these men, not 
so much because of their eloquence, as because it 
recognised in them magnificent gifts of mind, tem- 
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perament, and chftractei. Theae are the gnalities 
which really appeal to the House of Commons, and 
it is only when a great orator shows that he poeseases 
them that he can prevail over the assembly. 

"WhateTer may be the imperfeottons of the trat, 
it is one that can be constantly applied onder c(»i- 
ditions, which dxe fairly equal for all, and generally 
midezstood. The £k)or of the House is a battle-ground, 
where any man may fight his way to the front ; the 
lists are set, and if he desires to compete for the 
prize of political distinction, he is free to enter. 
When he gets there, he plays his part upon a con- 
spicuous stage; the theatre is open to the public 
eye, and the world is gazing upon the actor 
from day to day. Parliament gives him a platform 
and a pedestal, it sets him up in the view of the 
nation, and invests him with a certain importance, 
and a recognised statoa. Yet even here it may be 
noted that there has been a considerable change 
of late. Other elements of our sodety compete 
in interest with that which is piu«ly political. 

Bagehot, writing over thirty years ago, said that 
the literary world, the scientific world, the philoso- 
phical world, were not only not comparable in dignity 
to the political, but in comparisou were hardly 
worlds at all. The newspaper, be says, " makes uo 
mention of them ; and it could not mention them." 
If this testimony were correct at the time, it must 
be said that we have moved rapidly in the inter- 
vening apace. No one, I suppose, would now con- 
tend that a famous author, a popular preacher, a 
distinguished man of science, or even a successful 
actor, is lees in the public thoughts than any of the 
politicians, except some half-dozen leaders of the 
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very first rank. " I wrote books," Bagehot heard a 
man say, " for twenty years, and I was nobody ; I 
got into Parliament, and before I bad taken my seat 
I had become somebody." In these days one would 
be more likely to hear testimony of a very different 
(duuracter. " I sat in Fuliament for twenty years, I 
voted steadily, I even made a speech occasionally, 
and I backed a Bill or two. Bnt ontside my con- 
stitnency, where my wife gave away the piizes to 
the school children, nobody ever seemed to have 
heard of me. Then I wrote a flaahy novel, and 
some flippant essays, and I became a sort of 
celebrity at once. They began pablishing my 
portrait in the illustrated papers, and diacnssing the 
kind of waistcoat I wore." 

Further, there is the disability already noted, 
which the new member has to contend against 
in making hia way, because of the overpowering 
influence of the official gronp. Private members 
have steadily decreasing opportunities for aseful 
work, and f6r exhibiting their ability. 

"No m&iii when ehoaen to the membarahip of a body 
pofiMMmg great powers and exalted pierogatives, likei to 
find his activity repreraed and hinnBelf sappreseed, by impera- 
tive rules and preoedanta, which aeem to have been framed for 
the deliberate porpose of maldng nRefulneu unattainable by 
[ndividnEkl members. Yet such the new member finds the rules 
and precedents of the Honae to be." * 

What is here said of the Washington House of 
Bepresentatives applies also to a great extent to its 
older rival at Westminster. The young pohticion 
who enters Parliament for the first time might be 

* Woodrow Wilson, Congrurional Oovemmmt, p. 68. 
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jnstifiably addressed to this effect : " You will find 
the House an extremely duU place ; you will find 
your abilities very largely wasted as a private 
member. If you have the luck to get into the 
Cabinet, and are at the head of a great office, you 
will have most interesting work, and a position of 
first-rate importance ; bat what aie your chances ? " 

The chances are slight ; the Parliaments of 1895 
and 1900, until the reconstruction of the Ministry, 
after the crisis on the Fiscal Question in the 
autumn of 1903, brought some five or six new 
men into the Cabinet, and these new ministers 
bad all been in the Houae fifteen to twenty years. 
So that the advice to the candidate might justly be 
Bummed np in the words of a witness already 
quoted. " Expect fifteen to twenty years ea private 
member or Under-Secretary ; and then, .on an 
average, once every two or three years, there will be 
one vacancy in the Cabinet. Will you give the brat 
years of your life, to this long and rather nnin- 
teiesting apprenticeship, on the off-chance of 
becoming a member of the institution, to which 
so much of the political power of the country is 
bdng slowly and surely transferred ? " * 

It is significant that sever^ of the men who have, 
of recent years, risen most rapidly in the House, 
had made their reputations before they got there. 
The ambitioas politician, in these days, might 
almost be recommended to be sure to make him- 
self somebody before he entered Parliament. Long 
before the obscure and unknown member could have 

* See the letter tixeady nferred to from »n " Old MembeT 
of the Honse of Commona," in the WattnwutMr Chusetie, 
BlaKh 19, 1901. 
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got the opportnmty to make his mark in the difficile 
and over-worked chamber itself, he might possibly 
have gained a name and attracted a following for 
himself oatedde. He might have become the mayor 
of a great provincial manicipality, like Mr. Cham- 
berlain ; or have written books, and established 
himself as a leader of political thought, like Mr. 
Morley ; or made a reputation at the Bar and on the 
platform, like Mr. Asquith ; or engineered a soccess- 
fnl labour movement, and had the trade union 
thousands to back him up, like Mr. John Bums. 
Nevertheless, when all the guolificationB have been 
considered, it remains the fact that the House of 
Commons continues to be our great national 
selecting agency for public men, and its efficiency 
in this respect, though diminished, is still un- 
rivalled. 

The HouK as on Electioneering Body. 
The selective function is related to that which, of 
all the present activities of the lower chamber of 
Parliament is the most significant, that is to say, 
the making and nnmaking of Ministries. This isnow 
its primary constitutional office, and no other can 
be compared with it in real importance. But it does 
the work indirectly, or it might be more accurate 
to say that it lends itself to the work. The real 
pditical sovereign, and the atHter of the destinies 
of cabinets, is the electoral body. In the eighteenth 
century. Ministries went out of office because they 
tost the confidence of the King ; in the great Parlia- 
mentary period of the nineteenth century, because 
they had lost that of the House of Commons ; and 
under the democratic franchise they have usually 
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tEbken their dismissal from tbe electors. Sir 
William Anson points ont * that the only Premiers, 
before 1830, who resigned, in consegnence of defeats 
in the House of Commons, were Sir Bobert Walpole 
in 1741, and Lord Shelbnme in 1783. From 1830 
to 1867 a defeat in the House of Commons on 
what the Cabinet regarded aa a vital issue, was 
tbe ordinary mode of terminating tbe exintence of 
a Ministry. Between 1867 and 1900 there were 
eight changes of Government, and in six of these 
cases ministers resigned, not because they were 
defeated in the Honse of Commons, but because the 
verdict of the constituencies at a general election 
had been given decidedly against them. The power 
which determines the existence and extinction of 
Cabinets has shifted first from the Crown to the 
Commons, and then from the Ccmimons to the 



It is the constituencies, then, which in fact decide 
on the combination of party leaders to whom they 
will, from time to time, delegate their authotity. 
But their verdict is taken by what is virtually a 
process ol double election, corresponding rongbly 
to the method whereby a President of the United 
States is chosen. The electoral colleges in America 
have theoretically the right to select any person 
they please ; but they are appointed on the under- 
standing, never violated in practice, that they will 
cast their vote for the candidate nominated at the 
great party Conventions. Simil&rlythe member of 
Parliament, sent to the House of Commons by his 
constituents, goes there under a pledge, which is 
almost though not quite as binding, that he will 
* The Law and Outtomt^ the aorutitwtion, a. ISO. 
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cast his vote, midei all Donnal conditions dming 
the life of the Parliament, for the anthorised leaders 
of his party. The main difference is that the 
presidential electors, when they have installed the 
President in office, have done with the matter ; 
whereas our ministerial electors continne bosy 
until it is time to choose another Prime-Minister- 
President. 

This great official's chances of obtaining a farther 
term are largely determined by his condoct in Par- 
liament. Here he is constantly on his trial, before 
the jnry of the nation, who will be called upon, at 
the expiration of some indefinite period less thui 
seven years, to render their verdict. It is towards 
this high tribunal that the eyes of both parties are 
toraed. The nation is itttereeted in what is being 
done, mainly because of its possible influence upon 
the fortnneB of the parties and the party leaders. 
Legislation, though no doubt, in most cases 
honestly intended for the public benefit, must 
always be viewed from this standpoint. The 
minister can never forget that a succesHfol Act 
of Parliament, added to the statute-book, is a point 
in his favour, in the contest which is always im- 
pending. The Leader of the Opposition is equally 
conscious that to defeat a Government measure, 
however well designed it may be, is to cast dis- 
credit upon his opponents and improve his own 
position. 

It follows that a quite disproportionate amount 
of attention is paid to the electioneering side of 
ministerial projects. A Bill affecting the property 
and daily pursuits of miUions may go through 
almost unnoticed, while the fiercest confiict will ra^ 
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for weeks round some other measure which involves 
partisan issnes in a direct form. 

The Education Acts of 1902 and 1903 introduced 
momentoas changes into the system of national 
inBtmction, Sat these were ignored, while debate 
seethed angrily roond the provisions dealing with 
the management of the voluntary schools. It was 
on this alone that Conservatives and Liberals, 
Anglicans and Nonoonformists, could find a con- 
venient battle-gronnd, since it was felt that on this 
the result of the next general election might 
pcmsibly turn. While the Parliament of 1880 was 
exciting itself over Mr. Bradlaagb's Oath and over 
Bedistribntion, enactments regulating the rising 
electrical industry of the country — and, according 
to some authorities, going far to strangle it — were 
allowed to pass without serions discussion. 

A Premier would find himself r^arded as a dull 
and unimaginative person, unworthy of bis position, 
if be did not give his followers and the public 
a reasonable amount of exciting sport every session 
by a first-class fighting measure. It sometimes 
seems as if non-contentions proposals, with which, 
otherwise, most people would be disposed to agree, 
have to be made interesting by the introduction 
of the party element. And this is indeed natural, 
though the real reason cannot well be avowed. 
The session is only a pr^aration, more or less 
direct, for titie general election. Ko sooner has 
one of these great national events been decided, 
than the electoral barometer begins to be sedu- 
lously tapped, in order to ascertain what the pros- 
pects for the next are likely to be. A series of 
adverse bye-elections is much more likely to modify 
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ministerial polio; than the most brilliant eloqaenoe 
and lucid argament expended in debate acroBB the 
floor of the Honse. 

In recent years this position of the House of 
Commons, as a kind of preparatory school for the 
polls, has been sometimes accepted without disgtiise. 
It was frankly admitted by the Umonist leaders, 
and more particularly by Mr. Chamberlain, after 
the adoption of the new policy of Tariff Beform. 
In a speech in the Honse of Commons on May 18, 
1904, Mr. Chamberlain expressed great admira- 
tion for the Beferendum, and regretted that no sach 
expedient for ascertaining the popolar will, on a 
single great issne of policy, existed nnder oar system. 
In the meanwhile he pointed out that some sort 
of a anbatitnte conld be created, by preparing the 
pnbhc mind, through a prolonged period of dis- 
CQBsion and agitation, and eventaally submitting 
the qaestion for decision at the polls. It may be 
said, indeed, that it is, to a large extent, in the 
power of any Goremment to turn a general election 
into a species of Beferendum, if they can succeed in 
concentrating all attention upon one single point 
of overwhelming interest, and asking the electors to 
decide toe or against them on that. 

TA« lliniaterial Referendum. 

It is not always possible for a Ministry to get an 
issue so sharply cut. It may come to be judged on 
the general conduct of afbirs and on its attitude 
towards a great variety of topics. But it has con- 
siderable opportunities for choosing the weapons 
and fixing the conditions of the duel. In his 
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capacity of chief electioneering manager, a Prime 
Minister most corefoll; consider when it best salts 
his party interestB to go to the country. He 
natnrolly looks for the most favourable moment; 
that is to aay, the moment when it seems likely 
that hia own friends will do well, and bis adver- 
saries will do badly. One of the peculiar features 
of tiie troe Cabinet system is that yon can tUways 
"find the sovereign people," as it has been eud, 
at the very moment when yoa wont it. Under the 
arrangement prevailing in conntries like the United 
States, where there ore regular times for renewing 
the executive and the legislature, this cannot be 
done. The appeal unto Caesar can only be made at 
fixed intervals, and under rigid conditions. How- 
ev^ deeply the nation may be estranged from the 
President, it con only get rid of him at the 
appointed date, which may be two, or three, or 
nearly four, years distant ; and, however little the 
Senate and the House of Bepresentatives may cor- 
respond in their composition to popular opinion, 
they must live out their alloted time. The American 
system, according to one of its critics, is essentially 
astronomical or mathematical. " A President's 
uaefolnesB is measured, not by efficiency, but by 
calendar months ; it is reckoned that if he be good 
at all, he will be good for four years." The Prime 
Minister must keep himself in favour with the 
majority ; " a President need only keep alive." 

Some other critics have seen, in this very fact, a 
most noteworthy merit ; they have pointed oat that 
there is a stabihty in the American policy which is 
wanting to our ovm. It is less subject to the gusts 
of passing paaaion and popular excitement ; the 
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coontiy cannot be called upon to change its rulers, 
perhaps to come to some irrevocable decision, on a 
sudden impolBe. A Home Bole Bill wonld be 
impossible in the United States ; it might be carried 
in England, after a general election, mider the 
inspiration of some magnetic personality, or the arts 
of a trimnphant demagogue. When Philip is dmnk, 
in America, he has plenty of time to grow sober. 
A Government cannot take its opponents by 
surprise, suddenly flinging itself upon the polls, 
and gain its verdict before the nation has had time 
to think the matter out. All parties and all interests 
have warning and notice beforehand in the United 
States. They know when the Presidential and the 
Congressional elections will come, and they have 
plenty of opportmiity to pat their case forward, 
and to rebut that of their adversaries. 

Under the English system it is always in the 
power of a Cabinet to rash the appeal to the 
electorate. A surprise dissolution is not only 
possible but it has more than once actually 
happened. In the closing fortnight of January, 
1874, the Liberal majority in Parliament was 
still solid, and there seemed absolutely no reason 
of state for an appeal to the constituencies. And 
hardly anybody had the faintest idea that such an 
appeal would be made, when Mr. Gladstone com- 
municated his decision to dissolve to his Cabinet 
Council, on the 23rd of January. On the 24th, 
the Prime Minister announced the impending 
dissolution in aa address at Greenwich. This was 
positively the first intimation given to the public, 
and the announcement fell like a thunderbolt. But 
DO time was allowed for reflection or preparation. 
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On the 26th of January a proclamation was iasued 
diBsolving Parliament ; and by the 29th the first 
members were returned to the new Eoose of Com- 
mons. The elections were practically complete by 
the second week in February. They showed a decisive 
majority against the GoTemment, and on the 17th 
of Febmary Mr. Gladstone tendered his resignation 
to the Qneen, and Mr. Disraeli was " sent for." The 
whole proceeding, it will be seen — the dissolation, 
the electoral campaign, the actual elections, and the 
change of Government, had occupied less than a 
month. 

Again, in the autumn of 1900, the Unionist 
Ministry had a powerful and still unbroken majority. 
It was conducting a war which, beyond doubt, 
had the enthusiastic support of the nation. There 
seemed no adequate reason, on public grounds, for 
Huddeuly plunging the country into a general elec- 
tion, at a moment when its energies were needed 
for the SQccessfnl prosecution of the campaign. 
Ministers, however, thought, as it proved rightly, 
Qiai no time could be more propitious to them for 
obtaining a renewal of their oommission from the 
electors. Towards the middle of September, it was 
announced that Parliament would be dissolved ; on 
the 17th the Boyal Proclamation was issued; the 
first returns were received on the 29th ; and by the 
middle of October the elections were over, and the 
Government bad obtained a majority of 130. In 
1900 the surprise dissolution was in favoor of 
ministers, in 1874 it was adverse ; but on neither 
occasion could it be said that the sovereign people 
had chosen its rulers with that deliberation which 
so solemn an act would seem to require. 
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Theie are few things which shock English political 
morality more deeply than the manner in which on 
the Continent elections * are hahitoally "worked" 
by the AdminiBtration. A hostile critic might 
pwhaps snggest that the facility allowed to an 
English Cabinet, of snatching a general election 
when it pleases, and without any regard to other 
interests than those of its party, is eqoaJly an 
abase of popular institntions. It is an abuse from 
which the coontry would, no doubt, be protected 
by the authority of the Crown, if it became too 
flagrant ; for it is well within the prerogative of 
the Sovereign to refuse his assent to a dissolution 
of Parliament, if advised on inadequate or frivolous 
grounds. t But such action cannot conveniently be 
takrai by the King, unless he has reason to suppcwe 
that the Opposition leaders would be willing to take 
office without dissolving Parliament, and this is not 
often the case. It is difficult to prevent a minister, 
with a majority still unbroken, though perhaps 
crumbling, from choosing his own time, and his 
own ground, for the electoral battle. And much of 
bis tactical skill, and perhaps a part of the intellec- 

* And eren in New ZaaloLndi tea H. de B. WoUter'a 
Aiiriralian Demoeraoy, p. 269. 

f In the seU-goreming Caloniea, where party majoritieB ara 
nftTTow EUid changes of Miniite; frequent, the right of the 
Governor to refuse a dJBsolution is oocasionally exercised, In 
order to aave the oommnnlty from the expense and annoyance 
of snperflaoDs general elections. Dissolotions were, for example, 
refused, in New South Wales, hy Lord Belmore in 1672, Sir 
Hercules Bobicson in 1677, and Lord Carrington in 1889, and 
by Lord Northoote, as Oovemor-Qeneral of the Commonwealth, 
in 1904. Other Instances are given by Todd, Parliamentary 
Qovemment in tho Britiih CoUmiei, chap, zvii., where the 
whole snbjeot is disonssed. 
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tnal energy that might be applied to the national 
serrice, will be occnpied in so arranging matters 
that his appeal to the constitnencies will be made 
tmder circtuoBtances odTerse to his opponents. 

Jn another way, this power of the Prime 
Minister to call a dissolution when be pleases, 
increases the authority of the Cabinet. It con 
be nsed as a kind of penal measure, if Mini- 
sterialists are too undisciplined and the Oppo- 
sition too obstniotiTe. Whatever motives may 
have induced a member to seek a place in the 
House of Commons, he will certainly want to hold 
it as long as he can, and with as Uttle trouble 
and expense as possible. Each election means to 
him a fight, a considerable outlay of money, and 
the risk that he may lose a seat, which he pre- 
stunably desires to retain. From his personal 
pcant of view a short Parliament is a mistake, 
and a premature dissolution a nuisance. Even 
the Opposition member, unless he belongs to the 
front benches or the official ring, is not nearly so 
anxious for a fresh appeal to the country as the 
public imagines. His party may have something 
to gain by the shuffle of the cards, but he individu- 
ally very little. In any caBe he will have to incur 
much trouble, and an expenditure of perhaps a 
thousand or fifteen himdred pounds. 

The Ministry con often subdue rebellion in its 
own ranks, and to a certain extent keep its antago- 
nists from going to extremities, by allowing it to be 
known that if certain things are done, or not done, 
there will be a general election. "If you don't 
vote straight, and vote regularly," saya the Iieader, 
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throagh the Whips, " you will have to fight for your 
seatB, and put down yoor money now, instead of two, 
or three, or four, years hence." The hint is, no 
doubt, carefully and diplomatically conveyed, and 
is not often made in public, though sometimes even 
this may be done. On June 25, 1904, when the 
tTnionists were much demoralised, and very slock in 
their attendances, Mr. Balfour was asked whether 
he would not "withdraw all seriously contentious 
measures and wind up the business of the Session, 
in order to submit the policy of Ministers to the 
judgment of the country." The Prime Minister 
issued the foUowing written reply to this ques- 
tion: — 

" I do bO% propose to take the ooune suggested by the hon. 
member, unless the Qovenunent inour sooh t, defeat as proves 
that they hftve lort the coofldeaoe of the Hoose of Commons ; 
or onleas Utej fail to seoure that day-to-da; sapport whioh is 
naaesaary in otdei eSKtivelj to oarr; on Failiamentar; busi- 
ness. In either of these events they would, of course, ask 
relief from lesponsllulitiea which they are not sustaining for 
their own comfort or ntisfaction." 

One of Mr. Balfour's supporters in the press 
dotted the "i's" the next day, with the following 
candid observations : — 

" Members should bear in mind that eleetion* are expmuive 
and, if nnauocessfu], extremely morUfying things. Counter 
attraotioos daring the next few weeks mi^ perhaps tempt 
membera to ri«k the aovmunent's defeat on a snap division. 
But we would remind those gentlemen that their oarelesBneBB, 
if oontlnned, will probably invohe the lubttitution of an 
Sttotion EmptntM Bill for tha ruU of a grouu moor, besides 
a possible defeat at the polls, and the installation once again of 
Sir Henry Campbell -Banneiman and his Little En^onder 
Brigade In Downing Street. We ore convinced that Ur. 
Balfour baa nttered no idle threat, and we aineerely hope, 
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for the good of the oooittt;, that lazy numberB will take 
his warning gerioasly to heart." 

As a mle neither statesmen nor joomalistB are 
quite so outspoken. The arcana imperii are kept 
decently in the background. Bnt the possibilitieB 
here referred to are always within the sphere of 
political consciousness. The veiled threat is specially 
cogent in the earlier period of the life of a Parlia- 
ment. When it is entering its fifth or sixth year, 
members grow more calloas, since they know that 
in any c^e the appeal to the cocBtitnenoies cannot 
be long deferred. This is one of the reasons why 
ministers usoally find some difScnlty in maintaining 
the perfect cohesion and subordination of their party, 
and in keeping down the exuberance of their oppo- 
nents, OS the septennial term is approaching its 
penoltimate stage. 

It follows also that one cannot, at any given 
moment, except in the few months inmiediately 
gQcceeding a general election, say that the House 
of Commons represents the opinion of even the 
majority of the electorate. It may have done so, 
roughly speaking, when it was chosen ; but it may 
have lost that character long before it has seemed fit 
to the Premier to reconmiend a dissolution. The 
balance of parties in the constituencies may have 
changed ; hut the balance of parties in the House 
remains the same, except in so far as it has been 
disturbed in the by-elections. Thus, a Prime Minister 
may continue to govern for a period, that may 
even extend over years, in defiance of popular 
opinion, which has only indirect methods of 
making its influence felt, until the Cabinet is 
willing to allow a new Fatliament to be elected. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTEB VI 

LoBD Salisbdkt on the Cabinbt and thb 
House of Cojoions 

SmKiL jean ago I d«»lt with Bome of tha pdnte diaonued 
in the preceding diapton, in a monthly Beview. The paper 
WM re«d by the late Harquia of Salisbnij, from whom I 
reoeiTed the foUowing letter: — 

Hattibld Housk, 

DMwnier 2, 1894. 
DxAX Sib,— I have lead y<mt aitiole in the NitutemUh 
Ctataty with muoh interest and sympathy. I beliere the 
view taken in it to be, generally epenking, enthvly mmd. 
There ie only one oritioiBm which I will allow myself. I think 
that yon rate too low the share wliich, as things are, the 
Houw ti Common! possesaei In the selection of the men who 
are placed nprai the ^reasnry benob. Of coarse they have 
no nominal w oonndons ahaie ; but, DBTerthcIeas, wben party 
leaden have to eeleet, for a oertain mmiber of the officea of the 
Oovsmment, members of the House of Commons who have 
never held office before, one of the qnaMoaticms, which they 
conmder with the greatest care, is that of being able to speak 
and act in a manner acceptable to the Hoiue of Commons ; 
and if a man who has held office before has shown a marked 
noapaoiiy in this respect, the party leaden will alw^s be glad 
of any deoorona method of exdnding him from ministerial 
offioe. 

The foDowing is Hm reason which nuJies this consideia- 
Uon so imperatiTe npon tiiem. I think you reason quite 
eoundly in abowing that, in reqtect to the larger isauea, the 
Honae of Commona ia gradually loaing ite power, between the 
Cahinet on the one dde, and the eUotorate on the other, ^le 
power which the Cabinet has of acting upon the varions 
moUves which guide memben of Pariiameot ia so great that 
the majority la moie and more beooming a blind machine ; bnt 
thia observatim only applies to the dehberate and considered 
deeidons of the House of Commons. If there ia time for 
party pressure to be applied, time to bring into play the 
importunity of electoral aesociations, a member of Parliament 
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who is inolined k> be reoalcitrwit finds himself very poweiiesa, 
and is mora and mora disposed to yield. But thera ue many 
deoirionB o( the House of Commons which an taken npon 
the spnr of the moment) In which an IsBue arises during the 
same night as that in which the divtslon is anooanoed. In 
this oase there is no time for preSBUre, and the votes of mem- 
bers are very much aSsoted by the ooone of the debate, and 
conseqnently by tlie infiaenoe and the dexterity of the member 
of the Oovemment who has charge of the qnettiou. 
By the odd oonvsntlon of Parliament, an adverse vote npon 
toch oocasions is often fatal to the Oovemmant. They sre' 
held to have l»oken tlie imwrittan law, or, at all events, to 
have strsined it, Tmlese they resign npon soob a vote ; and 
even if they do not do so, or if they procure a sabseqnent vote 
of confidence, their power, and their proepeot of a oontinned 
tenure of c^Koe, are materially compromised by snoh an 
aoddental defeat. 

I do not know whether this state of tilings will last. I am'^^ 
Inclined to think that it is dying away, and that as time goes 
on Cabinets will become less and less sensitive to chance votes 
of die Honae of Commons, and will rely mora and mcve tqxKi 
those mora deliberate deolsiona whkh they oan icflnenee by 
their electoral maohinery. Bat so long as it does laat, Pariia- 
mentoiy dexterity wiQ be^ a very hi^ preminm, and will be 
much sought after in Uia selection of rising statesmen ; snd so 
far the Eonse of Commons will lemaio very powerful. In 
other words, its whims and oaprices will ratain great authority, 
long after its power of coming to an independent and deUberate 
resolution has passed away. 

This is the only criticism I have to offer npon your view of 
the present position of the Honae of Commons ; and I dare say 
that critioisa) may not remain true very long. 

Yours faithfolly, 

SAUBBDEY. 
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GOVEBNMENT BY PABTY 

Am American writer to whom I have previously 
referred saya that the British Parliamentuy Bystem 
is " perfected " party government. The adjective ia 
worth noting. Oovemment by parties prevails to 
Bome extent under every free popular constitution ; 
bat only in that of the tJnited Kingdom, and thoae 
which are closely modelled upon it, is it carried out 
in a thoronghly nncompromising fashion. The 
English are supposed to be an " illogical people " ; 
but in this respect they evince in their actiona, 
thoi^h not perhaps in their words, a coDspicuoua 
aad remoraelera logic. There is no attempt to 
concede to the defeated combatant in the elec- 
toral struggle any shred of political power. The 
"apoila" system has been abandoned, for more 
than fifty years, in the administration of the Civil 
Service of the Crown; but it is retained, without 
disgmse or mitigation, in the direction of political 
affiurs. 

The minority, indeed, as Cobden said, has only 
one right, that of using all its efforts to become the 
majority in its turn; and until it is saccessfnl in 
that enterprise it must submit to impotence and 
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ezclnsion. We do not attempt to mitigate the 
disaster inflicted on the defeated party at a general 
election b; giving its members a valid share either in 
the executive government or in the making of laws. 
We have accepted none of those expedients by 
which, in other coontries, the rigour of the con- 
flict, in appearance at least, ie softened. 

In the United States, the control of administration 
ie the prize of victory in a Fresidential election, 
and the vanquished faction gets no chance of 
office for four years ; bnt it can make its in- 
flnencQ felt in legislation. The Speaker of the 
Honse of Bepresentatives, who is one of the 
managers of the party dominant in that Chamber, 
will take care that there is a majority of his own 
associates on every one of the important committees 
by which the Acts of Congress are shaped. Bnt he 
would not venture to exclade hia opponents alto- 
gether. The composition of the committees ia 
supposed to ccxrespond roughly to that of the 
House ; so that, in each of these legislative coun- 
cils, there will be a quota of members of the 
defeated party, able to take some part in the 
moulding of legislation. The right of the minority 
may not in practice amoont to very much, but it is 
at any rate not ignored. Similarly, in the French 
Chamber, the various buraaix are supposed to be 
fairly selected from the different grou^ of which the 
assembly is composed. 

In Great Britain itself, when we look at what 
may be called the subordinate legislatures, we see 
that the supremacy of the party element, while 
admitted for electoral purposes, has its edge blunted 
in the ordinary direction of business. The govem- 
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ing bodies of the great municipal Corporations are, 
as a nUe, chosen strictly on party linefl. Bot even 
where the system is recogaised, with the least con- 
cealment, as, for example, in the London Coonty 
Cooncdl, its severity has been so far relaxed that 
the minority is not placed under the ban of com- 
plete exclosion nor is it condemned to merely power- 
less criticism. The victorioas majority at the polls, 
in constitnting the chief administrative committees, 
by which the policy of the Council is determined, 
will nsnally see that the chairs are filled by their 
own leaders, and they will arrange to have a 
saperiority of votes at each of these boards ; but 
the minority has in every case its proportionate, or 
something like its proportionate, share of represen- 
tation. It would be considered an intolerable abuse 
of their advantages for a Progressive majority to 
refuse to allow to their defeated Moderate rivals 
a sof&cient allotment of seats in all the com- 
mittees. 

But in the condact of national afiEairs we admit 
no such compromise. Our politics, as Mx. Balfour 
has said, are an organised qaarrel,* and we accept 
the results with an equanimity none the less sur- 
prising because we prefer that it should not be 
explicitly Tecogaiaiei. We constantly profess that 



* " In PlngHah domoBtio politioa wb an never at peao« — ottr 
whole poUHeal orgamtation m arrainged in ordar that we may 
juam t - a ad we tiw&ja do qujUTQl, ■ometisMB over maUers of 
great importanoe, BometimeB over matters of small importanoe, 
■omethnaa ovei maMeia which oannot but be matters of bitter 
attil*, and Mme matten whioh I ahonld mppose might be 
•Iwayi deah with b; ■greanwnt." Speech at Fulham, July 19, 
1903. 
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the OoTemmsiit of the day represents the Hoose of 
Commons, and, through the House of Commons, the 
nation. In reality it does nothing of the sort ; it 
represents, as a role, rather more than one-half the 
electorate, and rather less than two-thirds of the 
House. We speak of the Administration resting on 
popular support ; forgetting that hy something like 
a moiety of the electors it is not supported, but on the 
contrary vehemently disliked, and that their only 
interest in it is to turn it out and put something 
else in its place. The spectacle of millions of tree 
men, in a free State, habitnally governed in exposi- 
tion to their own will, and their own convictions, 
is so astonishing that we prefer to avert our gaze 
from it. 

The party system is treated as something ez-\ 
ceptionol and a httle discreditable. Men may be 
willing to die for party, but they seldom praise it. 
For two centuries Englishmen, while throwing an 
incredible amount of ardour and energy into their 
great faction fight, have systematically condemned 
it. Hardly any writer of the first rank except Bnrke, 
or any leading statesman except Mr. Balfour, has 
cored to face the facts deliberately. From the 
great Duke of Marlborough, who towards the 
durkening close of his career declared that he had 
no wish in the world except to live in some countty 
where the detested names of Whig and Tory were 
unknown, to the present day, there has been an 
nnbroken stream of theoretical condemnation. No 
sentiment is likely to elicit more applause at a 
public meeting, than the statement that "this, 
Ur. Chairman, is not a party question, and I do not 
propose to treat it from a party standpoint." ^' 
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Parties and Groups. 

Yet the divisioii into parties is, in fact, esBential 
to the operation of oar conatitntional machinery. 
Oor government ia " a system whose sncceasfol 'work- 
ing pre-snpposes the existence of two great parties 
and no more ; parties, each strong enoogh to 
restrain the violence of the other, yet one of them 
steadily preponderant in any given House of 
Commons."* If the imitations and adaptations 
have failed to produce the expected resolts, it is 
to a lai^ extent dne to the fact that this condition 
has been fonnd incapable of transplantation. The 
constitation of the third French BepabUc is as 
mach dependent apon an elective Parliamentary 
Cabinet as oor own; bat while it has assimilated 
mnch, it has so far failed to establish that perma- 
nent duality of organised opinion which has pre- 
vailed with us since the end of the seventeenth 
century. Instead of parties France has had groups, 
and we have only to look into the penetrating 
chapters of Mr. Bodley's great work on French 
pohtics, to understand the meaning of this distinc- 
tion. In twenty-one years, as Mr, Bodley pointed 
out, Fnuice had twenty Ministries, and seventeen 
difEsrent politicians held the portfolio of Foreign 
Afiairs. " All these seventeen ministers have been 
Bepnblicans, holding practically identical opinions 
on current a&irs, uid not one of the twenty 
changes has been due to a direct party vote, which 
is impossible in the French Chamber." 

The group system necessarily robs the Cabinet 
and the Parliamentary r^me of some of its most 

* BiToe's Ameriean ComnnmUMoUh, toL L p. 387. 
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valaable charaoteristic featnres. Without it the 
process of secondary election, by which the adminis- 
tration is really chosen, cannot be carried oat. 
There is not even an approximate certainty that the 
Government represents the majority of the Legisla- 
ture, or that the majority of the Legislature 
represents any one preponderant opinion in the 
coontiy. Yon oannot choose yoor ministeiB 
properly, and yoa cannot control them when chosen, 
if there are no real parties, separated by a gieat 
dividing line, but only factions and connections 
scrambling, for office. Popular election will only 
work without friction where, as in Great Britain 
and the United States, there are two great parties, 
and no more than two. 

The inconvenience which may arise, if the nmnber 
is increased by a single unit, has been exhibited in 
our recent politics. The Irish Nationalists group 
have often threatened to throw our Parhamentary 
machine into complete confusion, and they have 
at times met with sufficient success to justify the 
boast. A Ministry cannot be stable if it is the 
nominee of a chance collection of groups. It may 
be destroyed by some turn of the political kaleido- 
scope at any moment, and the process of selecting it, 
instead of being simple and intelligible, becomes one 
of personal intrigue and fine-spun contention. 
Whatever may be said against a dual system, it does, 
at any rate, supply a simple, intelligible, and ef&cient 
agency for selective purposes. It may be rough and 
ready, and inaccurate in its results ; but at least it 
will work. 

No one will deny that a certain fissiparous 
tendency in English parties, and more particularly 
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in one of tfaem, has become Tery muked of laJw 
years. It is not onlikely that in the immediate 
fntaie there will be many members on one tdde of 
the Hoose of Commons, and perhaps on both, who, 
in addition to professing a general allegiance to one 
or other of the greater combinations, will have also 
pledged themBelveB to eapport the aime of some 
mach smaller body or sect. The qnestion, on which 
the future of English constitationai politicB largely 
tttms, is that of the relations which the one drift of 
opinion will bear to the other in the mind and con- 
daet of tbis kind of bi-colonred legislator. 

When the time ocanea tor him to choose between 
bis party and his group, or in the still more exacting 
moment, when be sees a chance of assisting the 
particnlar interest to which he is pledged, at the cost 
of voting against his leaders and the allies with 
whom he nsnally acts, the member of Parliament, 
like Desdemona before the Venetian senators, will 
"perceive here a divided dnty." In a certain nimiber 
of cases it may be only reasonable to suppose that 
his decision will correspond to that of Brabantio's 
daughter. To his group, no donbt, he owes a filial 
reverence. " To yon," he may often say with trath, 
" I am bound for life and education " — for political 
life and a sound education in particularism ; and he 
would no doubt be willing to add — 

" My I'f" lod •dooatum both do leun ms. 
How to respect yon." 

After which very proper tribute to the sanctities of 
political kinship, we may perhaps expect him to 
throw himself, even as Desdemona did, into ^e arms 
of that other more exigeant " partrjr," with whom be 
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IB in daily coojogal telationB. The Gnrapiat in him 
will give place, when the strain conies, to the 
Partisan. 

On the other hand, it may he said that even it 
the groape woold hesitate to combine against the 
Ministry of their choice when it is a question of a 
formal vote of confidence, there is no certainty that 
th^ would not do so on other issues. Indeed, we 
have had examples before now of a snap division 
taken on some minor point, and inflicting a sadden 
defeat on a Government which in a general way had 
a good working majority in the Honse. The 
late Prime Minister, whose observationB axe given 
above,* has pointed oat that it is this circnmatance 
which renders it as necessary as ever it was for the 
Cabinet to contain mranbers, skilled in the art of 
Honse of Commons management and poBsessiog 
the confidence of the chamber. It is tme that the 
Ministry is generally impregnable, when it has had 
time to organise Sectoral pressure, and to bring to 
bear the party machinery on the rank and file ; bat 
it is always liable, onleas the Honse of Commons is 
adroitly managed and properly held in hand, to 
snatain a rebaff on some incident that may arise in 
the coarse of debate, or on some gaestion too remote 
from general interest to roase the party feeling of 
the constitaeocies. As the parties are more and 
more broken up into groape, no doubt temporary 
agreements among several of them to sapport each 
other mutnally, on the do ut des principle, might 
become more common. But it ie not at all certain 
that these combinations, even if they produced 

* See Note to Chapter VI., tupra, " Lord Saliabni; on the 
Cabinet and the Houm of ComnKHifl." 
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rather frequent Buccesses in the division lobbiee, 
would really diminieh the authority of the Calnnet. 
Ministers might perhaps bo supported by the 
electors, if they treated the division as nothing m(»e 
than a very emphatic expression of opinion in favour 
of a particular policy or measure, which need not 
involve anything so serious as their own resignation. 

Pwrtiet and Prmetples. 

- In the meanwhile, we still have the dual party 
systeni ; and its justification is to be found in 
the fact that it continues to operate as the most 
effective restraint we possess on the otherwise 
almost nnoontrolled power of the Administration and 
the Parliamentary majority. 

The " checks and balances " of which we hear so 
much from vrriters on the Constitution are, for the 
most part, no longer operative in England. The 
royal veto is a form which has long been dia- 
naed ; the powers of the House of Lords are much 
limited and curtailed in practice. There is 
nothing at all resembling the elaborate apparatus, 
by which the foimders of the American Constitution 
endeavoured to make Congress a counterpoise to 
the President, and the Senate a brake upon the 
House. In Great Britain there is always the 

" possibility of a majority in the House of Com- 
mons l^slating, in a spasm of reckless violence, 
at the instigation of a powerful and injudicious 
Ministry. The true check upon a presumptuous 
Government, and a hasty Legislature, is the existence 
of an alternative party, numbering its adherents by 
hnndreds of thouaanda in the constituencies, and 
having its articolate chiefs in the House of Commons 
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itself. It is this which really controls the English 
Prime Minister, ae it controls the American Presi- 
dent ; both functionaries are aware that their steps 
will be watched and scratinised by jealous and 
capable rivals, having in the constitaencies an 
electoral army, which in any case is nearly equal 
to their own, and may easily become superior. The 
check on the Government in office is the existence 
of an alternative Government out of office, ready 
and able to take its place at any moment ; and such 
an oppc»ition Government in paste is impossible 
without the two great well-balanced forces, always _. 
mobilised and on the war footing. 

The dnal division of parties in England grows 
out of a series of historical accidents. If there hod 
been no revolt against the Stuarts, and no succession 
of sovereigns, who were heartily disliked for nearly 
three generations by one portion of their subjects, 
and were therefore dependent on the support of 
another portion, the line could not have been so 
sharply drawn. The partition into Whigs and 
Tories worked into a tradition, and at last into a 
national habit. Yet it is strange that the dualism 
should have been so steadily maintained, and that 
it diould scarcely ever have been broken. It 
seems to correspond to some inherent racial 
quality. Sir Henry Maine tiiinks that man, as he 
is a fitting animal, is also a partisan, from the 
catme of his being. " Party feeling is probably far 
more a survival of the primitive combativeness of 
mankind tlum a consequence of conscious intel- 
lectool difEerences between man and man. It is 
essentially the same sentiment as that which in 
certain states of society leads to civil, intertribal, 
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or international, war; and it ia as oniTersal as 

humanity." • 

This may explain why there ore parties, bat not 
why there are only two parties. It is often con- 
tended that the dlTision is scientific, and correspcmds 
to a real dichotomy, since " every man who is bom 
alive is either a little Liberal or else a little Con- 
servative,' ' according as the hesitating or the 
adventoroas elements prevail in his temperament. 
"Men," says Mr. Courtney, "have always been, 
and most be, drawn into camps of progress and 
of caation." t Bat the division appears rather 
arbitrary. Cantion and progressiveness are only 
two of the characteristics which most men possess 
in greater or less degree. In private life, and in 
ordinary relations, it would be no easier to range 
Qiem into these two classes than nnder any other 
eqoally comprehensive categories. And it is im- 
possible to maintain that these attributes have 
been constant in the two great English parties. The 
Conservatives or Tories have often been progressive ; 
the Liberals or Whigs stationary or retrogressive. 
Macaolay, in bis famous reply to Lord Mahoo, 
maintained that the Whigs had always kept in 
advance of the Tories, even though the whole 
nation might have moved onwards, just as the 
forelegs of the stag are always leading. 

Bat in fact both parties have passed and re- 
passed one another, and have frequently exchanged 
places uid influence ; each by turn has had its 
phases of protection and free trade, imperialism and 
insnlarity, democracy and oligarchy, socialism and 

« tfaiae. Popular Oovemment, p. 81 . 

f The Working CaruHMion of the United Kingdom, p. 188. 
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iodiTidoalism. Doriag the first three-quartera of 
the eighteenth centoiy, and down to the accession 
to power of William fitt, the Tories, with some 
jostice, boasted that they were the representatives 
of popnlar rights and national interests as against 
the aristocratic Whig cliqaes; and until the ont- 
break of the great war with France, it was the 
Whigs who were osoally the party of foreign adven- 
tore and expansion, while the Tories had rather a 
stronger leaning towards peace and retrenchment and 
economic progress. Political reform has never been 
a Liberal monopoly ; and social reform has found 
its champions at least as often in the Conservative 
ranks as in those of their rivals. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives, until the Beaconsfield Ministry of 
1874, were not specially identified with the main- 
tenance of the Empire ; and in the 'fifties and 
sixties, nnder Lord Derby and Disraeli himself, they 
were less ardent vindicators of English pretensions 
abroad than the dominant section of the Liberals 
onder Palmerston. 

Thus it is a difficnlt, perhaps even an impossible, 
task to draw a dividing line from age to age 
between the two parties, on the basis of doctrine. 
But the fact is that Englishmen, in their pnbhc as 
in their private life, have no great regard for abstract 
generalisations. They are careless about measmios^ 
and mnch more particolar aboat men. FideUty to 
persons, rather than to principles, is the spirit of our 
party life. The English nation, oa M. Boutmy 
well says, can much mcure easily dispense with 
belief in an abstracticai than with belief in a 
man. "At almost every epoch in its existence 
it has been dominated by the image of some 
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citizen, brave, assidnoaB, enecgetic, always ready to 
step into the breach, a type of the active virtues 
which the race conceives to be the highest of mond 
perfections." • 

The parties, therefore, inatead of bang two groups 
of believers endeavouring to propagate their own 
particular faith, are two armies of active combatants, 
each desiring above all things to follow thrar own 
chosen champion to victory. Not the defeat of a 
principle, but the defeat of a leader, and of those 
who have identified their fortunes with his, is the 
really mortifying thing. In this soldier-like or 
sportsman-like conception, loyalty to the chief is 
almost the first of virtues. The subaltern, or the 
fighter in the ranks, would not think of deserting 
his colours, or refraining from patting forth all his 
strength on the field of battle, because he happened 
to disagree with his commander's vieira on strategy 
and tactics. Mr. Balfour has explained the success 
and permanence of the party system in England by 
ascribing it to " some natural moderation in oar 
British blood," which, he thinks, " enables us to be 
political enemies without attributing eveiy infamous 
motive to those on the opposite side in politics." t 

This is undoubtedly a v^aable trait ; and it works 
in well with a rather loose hold on principle, com- 
bined with a keen realisation of purely personal 
claims. The great party leader, who has won the 
confidence of bis followers by the display of energy, 
capacity, courage and intellectual ability, may 
execute, with something like impunity, the most 

* Boatmy, Ptytitologie poUUque du jiMipIa angUtit, It., 

t Speeofa at Hftddlngton, Septomber 21, IWa. 
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BtarUing tranBformatious. He may alter the pro- 
gxamme as he pleases, provided that he continaeg 
to fill the bill himself, and exhibit those qaaUties 
by which he has attained his saperiority. That 
Peel, aStet his smrender to Boman Catholic eman- 
dpatioD ID 1829, should have been left with the 
opportnnity of " betraying " the Tory Party a second 
time sixteen years later, most always seem a marvel 
to those who do not understand this feature of oox 
pnblic life; bat it was not more remarkable than 
Disraeli's leap in the dark in 1867, or Mr. Glad- 
stone's capitulation to Home Bale in 1886, or Mr. 
Chamberlain's abandonment of Free Trade in May, 
1903. All these statesmen carried with them many, 
or most, of their pohtical adherents. The nation 
was mnch more interested in considering the expe- 
diency and possible results of the new movement in 
each case, than in discussing the consistency of its 
authors. 

The prevailing sentiment has always been very 
much that which animated the Duke of Welling- 
ton, when that staunch supporter of Protestant 
ascendancy agreed to consider the Catholic claims, 
in order to avert, as he thought, revolution and 
social disruption. "The King's Government must 
be carried on " : and the Duke was more concerned 
in conducting the political campaign safely and 
successfully, than in vindicating the intellectual and 
moral coherency of his action; just as in fighting 
a battle he would not have thought it necessary to 
inquire whether the dispositions, by which he was 
able to beat the enemy, were, ot were not, in strict 
accordance with the rules of the text-books. 

Nothing indeed is more curious than to observe^ 
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the unimportaDce of formal statements of doctrine, 
compared with the significance attributed to the 
atterances and assertions of infloentiat men. The 
party organisations and conventions put for- 
ward thdr programmes at frequent intervals, bat 
\ nobody takes mnch notice of them. The formula 
does not bind the party, and the ordinary elector 
cares nothing about it. For this reason the 
sweeping general statements of policy drawn up 
at meetings of delegates are allowed to pass with 
langoid indifference. It is quite understood that 
they mean very tittle. Shareholders do not tremble 
in their shoes when a Trades Union Congress 
declares for "nationalisation" of railways; land- 
lords are not even excited when Federated Liberal 
Associations resolve to expropriate land values. 
. _. It seems to the English temperament a waste of 
time to refnte the expression of erroneous opinion 
unless it is to be followed by action. Then, indeed, it 
is a very different matter. For nearly twenty years 
the National Union of Conservative Associations 
has been passing occasional resolntions in favour of 
" Fair Trade " and Ketaliation, without attracting 
the slightest attention. But a single leading states- 
man uttered a few sentences, which seemed to 
intimate an intention to attack the established 
fiscal system, and instantly the whole country was 
in a ferment. There was nothing new in what Mr. 
Chamberlain said at Birmingham on the 15th of 
May, 1903; but then Mr. Chamberlain had, or he 
might have had, tha power to give effect to his 
views. This brou^t the qnesiion into " practical 
politics," and made it serious at once. 

It is to this characteristic, more than to the 
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nattml moderation in our British blood, to which 
Mr. Balfonr referred, that the relative lack of 
violence in our party conflict is probably due. 
Neither party having a vary strong or definite body 
of principle to work npon, each is disinclined to go to 
extremes ; both are, in a sense, opportunists. It ia 
qnite well understood that there will be no sudden 
bret^ in the continuity of pabtic policy after a /' 
change of Govemm^it. Each party, indeed, as ' 
Boon as it gets into power, is habitually taunted 
with adopting the measoies of its opponents ; while 
in opposition, its leaders, conscious of the responsi- 
bilities they may have to ^e, are extremely careful 
not to (xmipromise themselves by unreserved con- 
demnation of what has been done. It ts only 
the irregular, unattached, fighters in the vanguard, 
litUe likely to be burdened with responsibihty, who 
can be as vigorous and uncompromising as they 
please. The divisfon between the parties is, in fact,^^ 
to a large extent artificial ; each exaggerates its 
differences from its rivals, while in opposition, and 
leans in the direction of the alternative policy, when 
in power, " bo eu to correct the discontintiity which 
party organisation tends to produce." y^ 

Is it on this account that Oppositions have been 
nearly always weak since 1882? Do the responsible 
leaders feel that they must not commit themselves 
too strongly, lest they damage the inheritance to 
which they expect to succeed? Lord Salisbury, 
indeed, converted this sentiment into something 
like a general rule, and developed it in his famous 
doctrine of the Pendolom : — 

" Whiit la knows u ' the pendolom ' hu Mtabliahed Itself u 

the Iftw of EngUah pdltioe, *aA. I think that within oertftin 

10 
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ceawnuble Ilmiti ttah party ihoald aooopt the work of lU 
predeoeiBor &nd trj', u fv m It oaa do oonsixtenUy with the 
pablio istcKBt, to work it oat to « satisfutnry eanoloiloii. 
And I do not think theit in doing bo we oan be expoHed to 
the imputation of inoonvivteiicy or of hATinff obftOAod oox 



Inspired by such feeliogB, it mast be difficult for 
the front-bench men, on the left of the Speaker's 
chair, to assail with complete convictioa all the 
proceedings of those whom the; hope to follow in 
office. At any rate, it seems to need the agency of 
some unfettered gaarilla leader in the ranks of the 
Ministry, snch as Disraeli was among the Conser- 
Tatives after 1846, and Bandolph Chnrohill between 
1881 and 1885, to infuse real vigoni into a Par- 
liamentary Opposition. 

If, however, it is difficult to regard the two great 
parties as really divided by permanent difFerences of 
principle, there may be more gronnd for regarding 
the arrangement as baaed on the conflict of interests. 
It is tme that for at least a century the one party 
has, on the whole, been more closely identified vrith 
property and vested rights than the other. We 
have not be«i entirely &ee from the danger of 
stratification by classes; and sometimes it has 
seemed that we might really find ourselves with 
^ the "two nations" of "Sibyl," and with all the 
" haves " on one side, and all the " have-nots " on 
the other. Our party conflicts might then have 
become more like those of the repnbhcs of the 
ancient world and of the medieval town com- 
monities; that is to say, a straggle between the 
richer and the poorer part of the popalation. 

This reanlt has been prevented or postponed by 
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(he national characteristics which are referred to 
below.* The English have coutinaed to be a 
"deferential people," and each party has preferred 
to choose its leaders from among the upper ranks. 
Kven the section, which specially concerns itself with 
the rights and interests of the masses, hae nsnally 
selected its spokesmen from that portion of society 
in which wealth, position, and superior education, 
are supposed to prevail. Nevertheless, it has from 
time to time seemed as if the opponents of the 
popular franchise were about to be justified in their 
forebodings, by the spectacle of the nation divided 
politically into two camps. 

The conflict has been averted, whenever in recent 
years it has seemed imminent, by some great 
qnarrel over an issue that crossed the social lines. 
Such was the struggle for Free Trade between 1832 
and 1846 ; and the disruption of the Conservatives 
in the latter year, under the strain of Bepeal, at 
least saved Toryism from becoming a merely anti- 
popolar creed of privilege and reaction. In 1885 
Mr. Gladstone declared that the " masses " were on 
one side in politics and the " classes " on the other. 
If this were true, he did much — though without 
intending any such result — to arrest the develop- 
ment, by his conversion to Home Bule. For this 
movement compelled many Liberals to seek union 
with the Conservatives, and it extinguished the 
socialistic, nltra-Badical sentiment, that threatened 
to engulph the whole Liberal Party, under the vol- 
canic ashes of a fierce racial, national, and sectarian y 
controversy. 

Stratification again was growing very ma^ed in 

* See infra. Chap. X. 
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the years of Mr. Gladfitone's final ministry, and 
those which followed; and from 1892, onwards, 
till nearly the end of the century, it was almost a 
matter of conrBe that any person, belonging to 
the propertied, oi the " respectable," orders of 
society, should be a Conservative. On the other 
hand the masses of working-class and rural voters, 
realising at length the power conferred npon them 
by the extension of the franchise, were growing 
aggressively Badical. Then came the Boer War, and 
the transfer of the political conflict to the Imperialist 
battle-gromid. Whatever may have been the motives 
or the policy inspiring the successive disrnptions of 
English parties, since the time that the ei^teenth- 
centory Whigs fall to pieces over the War with 
Franca, they have had this effect. The great peril, 
so constantly present to the minds of philosophic 
opponents of Democracy, in ancient and modem 
times, has been averted ; and even under a wide 
popular franchise we have not as yet found om> 
selv^ in the presence of two political parties, the 
one including all those who own property, and the 
other made up chiefly of those who possess little but 
their hands and theit votes. 
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MINISTEBIAL BESPONSEBILnT 

The acooontftbility of ministers to Parliament, and 
through Parliament to the nation, is the theo- 
retical basis of onr modem English ConBtitation. 
The Cabinet is a political cooncil; it is a part7 
committee ; bat it is also an admicistratiTe board. 
It is engaged not merely in legislation, and in the 
shaping of policy, bat in the daily sapervision and 
management of the bnsiness of the nation. Great 
powers are entnuted to its members, with a corre- 
sponding responsibility. " The laws," as Bnrke 
says, "reach bat a very little way. Constitate 
gOTermnent how yon please, infinitely the greater 
part of it mast depmid npon the exercise of powers 
which are left at lai^ to the prudence and apright- 
ness of ministers of state. Even all the nse and 
potency of the laws depends npon them. Withont 
them yoor Commonwealth is no better than a 
scheme npon paper ; and not a living, active, effec- 
tive, organisation." It is on the efficiency and 
integrity of ministers, and of the ability of the 
people's representatives to call them to acconnt, 
that good government altimately depends. The 
merit of Cabinet Glovemment is that it defines and 
concentrates ministerial responsibihty, and mokes it 
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possible to bring the popular judgment to bear npon 
the serrantB of the State, when they have lost the 
public confidence, or discharged their duties badly. 

But an English Cabinet is a group of poUtical 
leaders, not a body of persons trained to administra- 
tion. They have risen to prominence by the arts of 
the platform, the senate, or the salon; and tfaey are 
not, as a role, selected for high office because of any 
special knowledge or understanding of the important 
departmental work they are appointed, and paid, to 
control. In oortime, a Ministry consists of a certain 
number of men of, aB a role, proved integrity and 
good social standing, most of whom have attained a 
certain distinction in one or the other Honse of 
Parliament. Two or three may be persons of brilliant 
talent and acknowledged force ; two or three more 
have a deserred reputation for character and ability ; 
several of the others have a full share of that 
capacity which one commonly expects to find in 
the beat kind of English gentleman, well-bom. well- 
educated, well-placed, and well-to-do. 

But they are seldom " experts " in a bosineBs, 
to which they bring no more tiian a general know- 
ledge of afliiUrs, such as a reasonably intelligent 
person may be assumed to possess. Sometimes they 
may not even reach this moderate standard. In 
one Cabinet a conntry landowner, in another a city 
financier, may be acting as the nominal chief and 
" responsible " director of the fleets of Britain. The 
Army may be under the control of a middle-aged 
civilian — 

" Who nsrer aet a tqtudion In the field, 
Hoi the divisions of a battle knows 
Uoie than ■ woumq." 
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A banting coantry squire, whose acquointanoe with 
leaming ended forty years before, vhen he took his 
" pass " degree at Oxford, may find himself Minister 
of Edacation; and the Empire of India, Tvitb its 
clash of races and religion, its fendatory princes and 
kings, and its two hmidred and fifty dusky Oriental 
millions, may be represented by a Nonconformist 
sohcitor. 

Some years ago I listened to a speech, at a public 
meeting, delivered by the Vice-Preeident of the 
Oonncil, who, under Uie system then in force, was 
at the bead of the Department of Education. The 
right honourable gentleman, having occasion to 
make use of the word " chimera," proBonnced it aa 
if it were spelt "kimmerer." It does not follow 
that he who drives fat oxen ehonld himself be fat ; 
but one would suppose that a Minister of Education 
would have education enough not to make a mistake 
of this kind. 

The system is defended on the ground that, after 
all, precise and comprehensiTe knowledge of the 
details of bis office is not what is required of a 
minister under our Parliamentary constitution. It 
is for his official subordinates to snpply him with 
all the technical details, and generally to look to the 
business of the department. He brings to bear on 
it the cool, matured, judgment of a shrewd man 
of the world; he is able to vindicate and explain 
its doings in Parliament, imd generally to be re- 
sponsible for it in the eyes of the great council 
of the nation. Like the golden chain that Homer 
tells us binds heaven and earth and sea to the 
throne of Jove, this great official catena is supposed 
to join the highest and the lowest, and to stretch 
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from the hamblest msraenger or door-portex to the 
ezalted Beats, where the atatesmen, who mle the 
Empire, lie beside their thander. Throngh one 
superior or another all grades of the service are 
responsible to the highly-placed gentlemen, titled 
and ribboned, who are the heads of the permanent 
staff; they themselves, these accomplished onder- 
secretaries, are responsible to the noble lords or 
eminent oommoners who hold the ministeriat seals ; 
while these ministers, in the folnesa of their power, 
are liable at any moment to be arraigned, not merely 
for thmr own acts, bat for tbe acts of their sab- 
codinates, before tbe Assembly, which ^ain is 
itself reqoonsible to the sovereign People. This is 
the doctrine of ministerial r^^nsihility, which is 
by many regarded as the main shaft and supporting 
pillar of the poUtical edifice. 

It is, at any rate, one of the featores in it which 
we are accustomed to consider with a good deal 
of complacency. There seema something biuiness- 
like in the arrangement, as well as something very 
mach in consonance with the spirit of our in- 
stitutions. It has been said that the essence of good 
government is the power to find the proper man to 
hang if things go wrong. We like to think that 
we have satisfactorily provided for that. Yon can 
always bang a minist^, we mnrmor to ourselves, 
when we contemplate the possibiUty of things going 
grossly wrong ; and we feel a kind of pity for peoples 
who have nobody to bang. In America, for in- 
stanoe, yon could not think of hanging a minister, 
because the minister is only a kind of clerk to 
the President, and the President is practically 
itrespotiBible and irremovable as long as his term 
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of office lasts. And in conntriea like Gtermany 
and Austria, where the SoTeraign governs as well 
as reigna, you may do what you like to nuQisters, 
but you cannot really touch the effective ruler of 
the state, without risking rebellion or revolution, 
which are remedies too strong for ordinary applica- 
tion. But in England, so it is held, we can, without 
violence or any disturbance of the normal machinery 
of government, maintain a constant control over all 
departments of the Executive. We have always 
before our eyes the minister, and that minister is 
responsible to as; and if through negligence or 
incompetence, he does not do his work properly, 
we know how to deal with him. 

It sounds formidable, but la practice it is not so 
very terrible. The process of hanging a minister, 
as understood in modem times — indeed ever since 
impeachment went out of fashion—is about the 
mildest species of execution that could be devised 
by hnman ingenuity. Perhaps if ministers did 
anjrthing palpably wicked — if the; pocketed the 
gold of a foreign enemy, if even it could be proved 
that the; were guilty of flagrant corruptioo and 
dishonest; — ^it might be possible to rouse pablio 
indignation to the point of actually sending them 
for trial. But it would take almost a coup d'itat, or 
a series of revolutionary riots, to accomplish that ; 
and, after all, under similar circumstances, it would 
be possible to bring home his responsibiUty to a 
Bussian Czar or a Turkish Sultan. The most 
irresponsible ruler in the world cannot afford to out- 
rage the feelings of his subjects beyond a certain 
point. 

But in the ordinor; wa;, what is our check upon 
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miniBtera — what the penalty we bold over them to 
indace them to govern ns with zeal, patriotism, and 
public epirit? Practically no more than this : if we 
are not satisfied with their doings, we can torn 
them out of office, and decline to let them come in 
again. To speak precisely, one might say that the 
electorate con only do the latter of tiieae two 
things. The way to ponish a minister, witbont a 
general election, is by an adverse vote in the House 
of Commons, on a question which would involve the 
defeat of himself and his colleagues. If he does any- 
thing to incur the just wrath of those six hundred 
and seventy vigilant censors and austere critics, the 
fall will come. He himself will lose his large salary 
and his fine position ; he wilt have the mortification 
of dragging down his colleognes, and he may even 
condemn his party to diaast^ at the polls, and to 
political impotence for perhaps six or seven years to 
come. 

CoUeetivo Liability. 

The responsibility of ministers is not individnal, 
but collectiye. The Administration, as a whole, 
answers for the acts of its members. "The Cabi- 
net," says Mr. Morley, " is a unit — a unit as regards 
the Sovereign, and a unit as regards the Legislature. 
Its vieira are laid before the Sovereign and before 
Parliament, as if they were the views of one man. 
It gives its advice as a single whole, both in the 
royal closet and in the hereditary, or the representa- 
tive, chamber. If that advice be not taken, provided 
the matter of it appear to be of proper importance, 
then the Cabinet, before or after an appeal to the 
electors, dissolves itself and disappears. The first 
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mark of the Cabinet, ae that institution is now 
nnderstood, is nnited and indivisible responsi- 
bility."" 

No article in cor conatitntional practice ia better 
established, or has been more mireservedly recog- 
nised. Its gradual ascent to the place it now 
occnpies forms one of the most interesting and 
important chapters in English history. It was 
definitely asserted before the close of the seven- 
teenth centnry, and formally admitted in Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Axme. In 1711 the positive 
declaration was made in the Hoose of Lords t 
that the ministers, " according to the fondamental 
constitution of this kingdom," are jointly account- 
able for all the acts of the Crown. Bat, though 
theoretically acknowledged, the role was very 
imperfectly observed dozing the greater part of the 
eighteenth century; nunisters continaed to carry 
on their departmental business, without mncb con- 
cert and co-operation, under the general superin- 
tendence of the Sovereign. 

It was not till the second BocUngham Ministry, 
in 1762, that the principle of collective ministerial 
responsibility was accepted. This Cabinet came 
in " on the distinct understanding that measures 
were to be changed as well as men ; and that the 
measures for which the new Ministry required 
the royal consent were the measures which they, 
while in opposition, had advocated." J The King 
was deeply chagrined, and talked of retiring to 

* Iforlej, IPoIpob, p. 1$5. 

f Bj Rooheator Id a. debate on Spanisb eSaiia. Parlia- 
nuniary HUtory, vi. 972. 

t Sm Hmtd, The Oovarmnent o/ England, p. 196. 
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Hanover ; bnt lie submitted to the necessity 
of the case, and the effect of his compliance was 
accentuated when the yonnger Pitt entered office 
at the head of an administration, whose members 
might perhaps have been more accnrately deaciibed 
as the Prime Minister's assistants rather than 
the King's servants. The collective responsibility 
of ministers has seldom been seriously questioned 
since 1783. George IV. in 1825 made a faint 
attempt to disturb it, by inviting bis ministers to 
famish him with "an individual opinion" on the 
question of the proposed recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish American Colonies. The 
ministers declined, and sent instead a joint reply, 
drafted after consultation, in which they defended 
their policy. It was an intimation that the whole 
Cabinet intended to stand or fall by the proposals, 
distasteful though they were to the Sovereign, which 
certain ot their number had framed. * 

It would not now be disputed that a minister 
must either be prepared to support a policy which 
his colleagnea endorse, or that he must resign his 
office. Almost the lost attempt, on the part of a 
minister, to conduct the affairs of his department 
without regard to the general policy of the Cabinet, 
was that of Lord Falmerston after the coup d'itat of 
1851. The Foreign Secretary, on his own initiative, 
expressed to M. Walewaki, the French Ambassador, 
his "entire approbation of the act of the President." 
Lord John Bussell insisted on Palmerston's resig- 
nation. Nominally his dismissal was required on 
the ground that he had exceeded his authority as 
Secretary of State. In reality his offence was that 
* Stapltton, Canning arid Am Ti/tiei, pp. 418, 48S. 
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he bad ignored, or opposed, the collective deoiraon 
of the Cabinet to pnrsae a conree of strict neutrality 
and non-intervention in French affairs. 

Hiis caae differs altogether from that of a resig- 
natioq, snch as were those of Mr. Cham>berlain tmd 
of the Free Trade ministers in 1903, dne to the 
inabihty of members of the Cabinet to agree upon 
a question of general pohcy. It does, however, 
occasionally happen that Parliament ia able to take 
cognisance of the acts of a particular minister, and 
to isolate him, so to speak, from the sphere of col- 
lective responsibility. In 1855 Iiord John BusBell 
was personfUly aimed at, when Sir Bdward Bulwer 
Iiytton gave notice of a vote of censure on " the 
mioister charged with tiie n^otiations at Vienna." 
Lord John anticipated the discussion of the 
motion by quitting office, admitting that the 
Austrian proposals, which he had supported at 
Vienna, had not been approved by his colleagues. 
In 1858 Lord Ellenboroogh's famous despatch, con- 
demning Lord Canning's equally famous proclama- 
tion, was the subject of hostile resolutions in both 
Houses of Parliament. A minister maybe censoied 
by Parliament for irregularities, unconnected with 
the general action of the Administration, and in that 
event his retirement would not necessarily involve 
the resignation of his colleagues. 8ucb a case was 
that of Lord Westbury, who was compelled to 
resign the Great Seal in 1865, in consequence of a 
vote of censure, carefully framed so as to strike at 
the Lord Chancellor without in any way damaging 
his colleagues. 

But if the minister does not take an inde- 
pendent line, or commit offences against public 
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morality or political etiquette, he is sheltered 
behind the shield of joint reBponsibility. This 
meana that he carries on his departmental duties, 
in the ordinary way, under the protection of the 
entire Cabinet and that of the party influence, 
which can be brought to his assistance when rfr- 
qnired. The theory ia thus stated by an eminent 
authority : — 

EMh miniater wita in hii own department u Iha rMOgnbad 
ag«nt of his oollMguei in that puiionlM doputmsnt, sabjoet, 
bowevar, to inqnii; uid oontrol bj the whole body. Bat in »1I 
OMOi on which uij difitonlty ia likely to arise, eaob minister, 
from motiTea, not merely of pradenoe, bnt of faonotu, laliaa the 
opinion of the Cabinet. When the preoaation ia l^eo, the 
meamTB beoomea tha oommon act of tiie Uinistry. All its 
membera bare either ezpreaaly approved ol it, or have at least 
sanctioned it by thdr aoqtdeioenoe." * 

This doctrine of joint UiniBterial Beaponsibility 
is the moat characteristic of all our constitutional 
understandings, t Without it the due accoont- 

■•■ Heara, The Qovemment of England, p. 904. 

t It ia one of those conventions of the Constitution " with 
which," aaya Prolesaor Dioey, " tha law has no direct oon- 
oem." In the legal aenae the reaponaiUlity of ministera 
meana no more than that aome minister ia liable tor every 
act of tha Crown la which he takes part. This reaponai- 
bility of ministers appears In foreign ooontries as a formal 
part of the Constitutioii ; in England " It resolta from the 
combined action of several k^al prindplea : first, the mazim 
that the King oas do no wrong ; secondly, the refnaal ol 
the Courts to reoogniae any act aa done by the Crown, whioh 
is not done in a partioolar form, a form in general involving tha 
^^ fflTJng of It particiUar sokl by a minister, or tiia oonnteis 
algnatan, or something eqaivBlant to the oonnter-rignatnre, of 
a minister ; thirdly, the pilnc^le that the minister who affixes 
a parUaalar seal, or oormter-signs his signature, la responaible 
for the aet wUoh ha, ao to apeak, endorses." Dioey, The Lata 
of the OotteHtution, p. 99. 
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ability of miiuBtera to the elective assembly caonot 
be maintained. So at least it is assumed, not 
merely in England, bnt in other conntiies where 
the Parliamentary system of government is in force. 
In France it is carried, in theory, almost as fu as in 
this conntry, and it has been authoritatively claimed 
that it applies not only to the utions, bat to the 
words, of members of Uie Cabinet. In a speech, 
dehvered at Matha on September 21, 1902, M. 
Combes, the French Premier, protested against 
the hasty partisanship, which endeavoured to find a 
declaration of Gloveinment policy in every nncon- 
sidered observation of any individual member of 
the AdjoiiuBtration : — 

" Oni ndvenories ua not, and oannot be, unaware, BO 
abso]nie is the rule md bo constant the tradition in thla 
maUei, tliat under a Porliamentar; wjtiem the OovemmeDt 
ia nsTer committed by a miniater's individual deolarationa, bnt 
only b; those of the head of the Qovemment. He alone is 
responsible beloie the Chamber and before ^s coontry for the 
direction given to poUoy, and he alone haa the power of making 
known that diieotion. Eaoh minister In^Tidnall; haa juris- 
dictioQ and anthoritj' onl; for the administration of his depart- 
meat. To recall this mle, which la of the every esaenoe ot the 
Pariiamentar; system, is to reduce to its tens value, that ia to 
nnllity, the pretension paraded by our advenaries of holding 
the entire Ministry to a phraae, more or leaa unfaithfully 
reported, which haa slipped into some reporter's snmmaiy. 
It, for Instance, it concerns domestio policy the Premier alone 
can be attacked, as the organ of the Government and the 
country, for the deolaration which he deems it proper to make. 
If it ooncems foreign policy, the M''"''4i'r tor Foreign A^^ra 
alone is commismoned to speak and act in the name of the 
Govemnent. Such is the true Parliamentai; system." 

The JDeUaqueat iiimster. 
A good deal of pains has been expended in point- 
ing oat the various methods by which the repre- 
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aentativeB of the nation and the electorate are able 
to pnniBh the members ol an inoompeteut EzecatiTe. 
Bat few writers seem to have thought it, worth 
while to consider what this pomshment amounts 
to in practice. Punishment, which is not really 
punitive, and which fails to visit the consequences 
of his offencee upon the wrong-doer, cannot he 
deemed to have much efficacy. The essence of a 
good penal ^Etem is that ite penalties should be 
deterrent. 

In private life, and in most puiBoits and avoca- 
tions, a breach of responsibility has a definite 
meaning, and is commonly followed by direct and 
painful results. An officer in the Army or Navy, 
who is responsible for the safety of a ^ip, or the 
good order of a regiment, has much to lose by an 
exhibition of negligence or irresolution. Ha can 
be dismissed from the service, and forfeit not only 
bis rank and social status but the prospect of all 
professional reward and perhaps even his means 
of livelihood. 80 in civil employment. If a butler, 
after being told that he is responsible for the plate- 
chest, carelessly allows the spoons to be stolen, he 
may be discharged without a character, and may 
never again get a good place. If the manager of 
a bank, or the cashier of a commercial honse, makes 
a few bad mistakes in dealing with the interests of 
bis employers, he can be deprived of his position, 
and may be practically a ruined man. Disgrace, 
poverty, even starvation, are the sanctions by 
which the sacredness of responsibility is every- 
where enforced. Honour and material benefits are 
gained by the person who discharges his trust with 
zeal and fidelity ; hmniliation and actual want may 
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be the portion of those who err, not necessarily 
through diahoneaty, bnt throagh inattention or lack 
of jadgment. 

The "responsible" minister of the Crown does 
not find his energies stimolated and guarded 
in this fashion. Ambition, pablio spirit, a sense 
of duty, may indace him to administer his 
de^oaitment efficiently. Bnt he has little to 
gain, beyond the satisfaction of his own con- 
science, by doing the work supremely well, and 
not very moch to lose by doing it rather badly. 
He is one of a body which answers, as a 
whole, tor the acts of its members.* The Honse 
of Commons cannot dismiss one minister, of whose 
acts it disapproves, it cannot even formally censure 
him, unless it is fQ^pared to get rid of til his col- 
leagues as well. Now, as a role, that is just what 
the House — that is to say, the majority of the 
House— is most reluctant to do. If it censures 
the Ministry, it practically censures itself; if it 
consigns it to defeat at the polls, it is of course 
depriving a ctmsiderable number of its own mem- 
bers of their seats. It is absurd to suppose that 
the House of Commons — even the party majority — 
approves every action of every member of a com- 
mittee of some twenty ministers or moref over a 
space of four, five, or six years. But very rarely 
indeed does it express its disapproval in the only 
foshion for which a Premier need care, that is 

* " The Chimoellar ol the Exoheqoer mety be driven from 
o£Boe b; a bad deipatch from the Foreign Office, and ui 
excellent Home Secretot? me,; nfCer for the blnndsn of a 
Btapid MiniBter of War." J. Moris;, Walpole, 166. 

t Ooniiderablj more, if we inalude the miniaters who ara 
oiiMd*, M W«ll u Ihose vithln, the Cabinet oirole. 
11 
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by a hostile divigion on a point of real importance, 
or an nnfavoorable vote in Supply. It is prac- 
tically impoBsible to bring a minister to book, 
unless the House is prepared to sacrifice the whole 
Cabinet to pmush bim. 

The GoTemmenC can always meet an attack, 
which might otherwise be successful, on the 
administration of a particnlar department, by 
making the question one of confidence. A good 
illustration is supplied by the debate of January 
27th, 1902, on the agreement entered into by the 
Post Office with the National Telephone Com- 
pany. The agreement was condemned by many 
of the supporters of the Administration, and a 
hostile amendment was moved by the Lord Mayor 
of London, a strong Conservative. There was no 
real question of Government policy involved; it 
was simply the judgment and good sense of a 
minister, aa the head of a branch of the publio 
service, that was challenged. It was not easy to 
defend the agreement on its merits ; but the Minis- 
terialists were warned not to condemn it, as such 
condemnation would be considered by the Govern- 
ment equivalent to a vote of censure. A Con- 
servative private member, said that " if the 
amendment were carried, the Government would 
be told that they had been defeated on a 
serious chaige," and the Hoose would incur the 
responsibility of changing the administration of 
the country " at a very critical period in its 
history."* Mr. Hanbury, the minister who repre- 
sented the Cabinet, pat this point with even more 

* See the report of the debeie in the Standard, Juiuu; 28, 
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directness. "The hon. member who haa fast sat 
down haa, perhaps, with a little more ingenuity 
than ingenaoasneaa, said that this discoBsion ought 
to be approached in no party spirit ; but this 
is an Amendment to the Address, and as such 
most be a vote of censure on the GoTemment." 

These appeals proved effectual. The Lord Mayor 
declined to vote for his own amendment, and 
the Ministry won an easy victory in the division. 
A newspaper, which supported the Gkivemment 
bat opposed the Telephone agreement, made the 
following comment on the result : — 

" This i« nob vety eatisfMtoiy ; but h 1b the oonieqneiica of 
ooi present eystem of govenunent, b; which it is Impoasible 
to otUl to Moonnt any single tniniBter for the delinqnendes of 
bis department without compelling the reaign&lion of the whole 
Hiniitiy. There can be no doabt thoit, engaged in a war 
■B we ue, with vut iaenes >mnging npon the retention in office 
of men who can be traeted to ' see the thing through,' the lese 
ronHt yield to the greater interest, and London mnet hanger 
after an effident telephone syHtem for years to oome. Tbv 
party maohine, in fact, hae intervened ; and the inflnenoe of 
the Boer War is felt in a matter which has, strictly speaJdng, 
no ooncero whatever with the war, and which is in no sense a 
party qnestlon." 

The party machine always does intervene, if the 
occasion is sufficiently serious, to protect the 
departmental chief ; so that the theoretical power, 
residing in Parliament, to bring about the dismissal 
of a minister, if he offends, is not a very effectual 
check upon the conduct of any member of the 
Bupreme Executive. 

If his responsibility were, in fact, what it is in 
theory, a minister would reason with himself some* 
what in this wise :^ 
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" Here," he might say, " is an obvioosly difficult 
and nnpleoBant bit of work to be done, which will 
caose a great deal of troable, roase a lot of oppod- 
tion among my permanent officials, and take ap so 
mach time that I shall hardly be able to enjoy my 
aatmnn holiday and my shooting this year. But 
then, if I 4on't do it — Uie Eoose of Commons will 
find it ODt, and, of coarse I shall have to resign and 
be disgraced ; so here goes to clean the Aogean 
iitable I " 'Whereas, if he is weak, or lazy, or 
" oasoal," he may, as things stand, reasonably argne 
in quite a different fashion. 

" After all, if we don't pat that basiness right 
it won't 80 very much matter. The Service may 
sofFer a little, bat the thing has gone on for 
years, and may well last my time. Very hkely 
some pertinacione fellows will make a fuss about 
it in the House and the papers ; but that will 
not hurt us particularly. The general election is a 
good way off, and when it comes we shall lose or 
win on various issues, qaite unconnected with my 
little department. People will have forgotten all 
about it by that time ; and even if they do remember, 
their votes will be determined by dozens of other 
influences." 

As an incentive to good departmental adminis- 
tration, the " fall " is necessarily inoperative ; 
since every minister knows that be is quite liable to 
lose his place when the time comes, not because of 
any misdeeds of his own, bat for some accident or 
mistake independent of his office or his own action. 
He may have cost the country thoaaands of lives 
and millions of pounds, by launching an ill-arranged 
eq^edition into the heart of a distant continent, too 
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Iftte for it to be of any osa; and his defeat may 
eventaally be brought about because his colleagaee 
have decided — ^periiaps in oppositioD to his own 
wishes — to pot an unpopular tax on bread or on beer. 

All this he knows, and something more. He 
cannot fail to be aware that at the end of a few 
years of office he is extremely likely to be turned 
out in any case, whether the Administration to 
which he belongs has been efBcient and anccessful 
or not. It may be stated as a general proposition, 
which most electioneering experts accept, that the 
chances at a general election are distinctly unfavour- 
able to the party in office. 

The experience of the last quarter of a century 
has made this almost an axiom of our political 
science. We do not know much about the obscure 
working of the electoral mind; but we know that, 
whether it arise from caprice, or from some confused 
idea of equity, or firom a general discontent with the 
oonditions of existence in a rather unsatisfactory 
world, the elector is conmiooly inclined to " give the 
other fellows a chance." The odds ore considerable 
thac a Ministry, whatever its record, will do badly at 
the polls after being four or five years in power. The 
loiter a Government stays in, the more time is there 
for the balance to swing against it. But if this be 
tme, it detracts further from the value of the " fall " 
u a stimulus and deterrent. A Cabinet will not be 
greatly influenced by the threat of exclusion, when 
it knows that in all probabihty it will be excluded, 
as a matter of course. A minister will not refrain 
from governing ill, lest he be " hung," since he must 
(eel that he is quite likely to be hung, even if he 
governs well. 
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There is another oircomBtance which tends to 
moke his reBponsibility sit eomewhat hghtly on an 
English minister. Even if it were true that any 
slackness or inefficiency is promptly detected and 
ptmished by the Honae of Commons, what, after all, 
would the punishment amount to ? Only that the 
distinguished amateur is bowled out rather sooner 
than be expected, and has bad a shorter innings 
than he desired. 

Bat the pavilion is not a bad place from which to 
watch the game for a time, especially if it happens 
to be a pavilion well hung and well fumiahed, and 
well provided with excellent refreshment and the 
best of good company. Our ministers do not break 
their hearts when they lose office. They are nearly 
always rich men, occupying a fine position in the 
most agreeable society in the world, possessing a sub- 
stantial proportion of the things which make leisure 
worth having. Politics, pursued in our modem, 
gentlemanly, sportsmanlike fashion, carries with it 
no painful penalty for the pohtician who loses ; he 
does not play for his head, or his fortune, or even his 
reputation. The worst punishment Parliament or 
the electorate inflicts upon the minister, who has 
forfeited its confidence (beyond the loss of a salary 
which, as a rule, he is too wealthy to require), is to 
send him back to his friends, bis estates, his sports, 
his studies, and his recreations. That is the utmost 
we do to him: though he may have made 
mistakes, which will leave their mark on the 
stability and the prosperity of the country for 
generations, and which may have imperilled the 
safety of the Empire, or gone far to endanger the 
social order of the country. 
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If he oomes to grief at the polls, it is more 
likely to be on a question of policy than on one of 
administration. The crashing defeat of Sir William 
Harcoort, daring the election of 189S, was certainly 
not dne to his Idehes as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, nor to any want of capacity, zeal, and 
devotion to the public service. He was perhaps the 
ablest member of the defeated Cabinet, and his 
financial policy was approved by the entire 
Liberal party. Bat he had identified himself 
with the most onpopnlar project of the 
Bosebery Government. The electors of Derby 
admired his Budgets, bat they disliked the Local 
Veto Bill ; and they pani&hed the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for his injudicioas advocacy of that 
measure by depriving him of his seat. 

The defeated leader, the "fallen minister," soon 
had another constituency provided for him, and was 
ready to take his place ^^n at the head of . the 
Liberal ranks in the House of Commons, with every 
prospect of resuming his seat in a Liberal Catnnet, 
when the electoral fiat should restore bis con- 
nection to power. Even if be had failed to get back 
speedily to Parliament, he would have been little the 
worse. His friends, bis followers, his Sovereign, the 
general public, thought no less highly of him. His 
exdoaion from office, the fact that he had helped 
to guide his party to disaster, deprived him of some 
toilsome duties, but it left him still a great gentle- 
man, distinguished, prosperous, and respected. 

To an American Cabinet officer, dismissal maymean 
exchanging a residence in the City of Washington, 
with its pleasant cosmopolitan society, for a law office 
in a remote western town. In France, the tranai- 
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tion may be even more marked, aa M. U ISimittre 
leaves the stately apartments, in which he has lived 
at the charge of the Bepnbhc, a dignified person in 
the select circles of a wealthy and brilliant society, 
with a well-appointed train of secretaries and 
attendants, to return, a somewhat obscore 
private citizen, to his desk or his newspaper. In 
these oases, the loss of place may be a more genuine 
penalty than it can be for an English minister, ap- 
pointed from the ranks of the governing oligarchy, 
rich, important, and influential. Macaulay points 
ont that in the period between the Beatoration and 
the reign of George II., when impeachments and pro- 
Bcriptions were still possible, the party conflict was 
carried on with savage ferocity. The temper of 
poUticians was exacerbated by the risks they ran and 
the conseqoences of failure. In the English political 
contest, as it has been conducted between the great 
Beform Bill and the opening years of the twentieth 
century, success, for those who are in the front 
ranks, may bring some satisfaction, butfailnre bears 
with it few real terrors. The game can he played 
with good-humoured complaisance, and with httle 
trace of the social envy and bitterness noticeable in 
some other countries, so long as the leading per- 
formers are a group of men, for whom pohtics is 
only one of the occupations or the amusements of 
an extremely comfcvtable existence. 
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THE FBIUE MINISTEB AND THE INKER CABINET 

Tee Prime Minister, to use a hackneyed phrase, 
is Tmknown to the Constitation.* There is 
DO "President of the Cabinet." Bat there is a 
formal recognition of the office of President of the 
Council, who should be the head of the Qovemment, 
bat is, in fact, only one of the ministers, with do 
departmental datiea of any real importance — a 
" minister withoat portfolio," to ase the Continental 
term. It might tend to simplicity it the Prime 
Minister always held this titalar post. Lord "Roea- 
bery, when Prime Minister in 1894, endeavooted to 
maice the office of Lord President of the Cooucil a 
reality by taking it into his own hands. In France 
the I^mier ia officially President of the Council of 
Ministers. In Canada the Prime Minister is ex 
officio President of the Privy Council of the 
Governor-General. In the Australian Common- 

* "ThePdmeMinisteibiuiiorolarjEiBFrimeUiiuBter. He 
has no statatory dnUes as Frime Minister, hia name oooon in 
no Acta ol Parliament, and tlioogh holding tba most important 
placo in the oonatitntlonal hiararohy, he has no place which is 
teoogiBed b; the lawa of his ooontry. That is a strange 
pand«x," Hr. BaUoor, Bpmeh at Badclm^Um, Sept. 31, 1902. 
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wealth, thongh the Premier ia nanally at the head 
of an important department, such as the Ministry 
of External ASaixs, or the Ministry of Home ASaaa, 
he is also President of the " Executive Conncil," 
the existence of which body is so far recognised that 
it has a Vice>President and a Secretary.* 

Bat in England the existence of the Prime Minister 
has been most jealoosly concealed. He does not seem 
to have been formally mentioned in a pnblic docn- 
ment before 1876, when he made hia appearance in 
an onexpected place. In the opening claose of the 
Treaty of Berlin, I^ord Beaconsfield is described as 
"First Lord of Her Majesty's Treasury, Privie 
Mmittgr of England." It was, no doabt, a con- 
cession to the ignorance of foreigners, who mi^t 
not have understood the real position of the 
British plenipotentiary, if he had been merely 
given bis official title. There ia another timid 
advance towards reality twenty-two years later, 
at the time of the reconstruction of the Unionist 
Cabinet in November, 1900, when the Court 
Circidar, whether tbroi^h inadvertence, or in a 
deliberate spirit of daring innovation, alluded to 
the Marquess of Salisbury as "Prime Minister."! 

The term, or its alternative " Premier," t baa 
always been rather " unconstitutional." In 1761 
George Grenville declared Prime Minister to be 
"an odious title." Lord North thought so too, 
and would never allow himself to be so described by 
his friends or in his own family circle. In the 

* Sm fupra, p. 39. 

+ See the Gowrt Cvreular, dated " WsAaca Cutle, Nov. 12," 
in the Timet of Nov. 18, 1900. 
X Eint need appuenU; in tia present setue in 1749. 
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great attack upon Walpole in the Gommona in 1741, 
Sandys said : " According to oni constitation wa 
can have no sole or prime miniBter ; we ought dlwat/i 
to have several prime ministers or officers of state; 
every sach officer baa his own proper depairtment, 
and no officer ought to meddle in the f^hirs belong- 
ing to the department of another." * A bandied and 
sixty-three years afterwards, in the opening period 
of King Edward YIL's reign, we find one jealons 
yindioator of ancient forms complaining in Parlia- 
ment that a catalogue of " Birthday Honours" had 
appeared in the newspapers as "the Prime Minister's 
List," and another inquiring whether the Prime 
Minister bad any legal status at aU-t. 

It seems to be cbaracteiistic of the Ai^lo-Saxon 
temper to start with an office and to end with a 

* A motion to thia effect was brought forward in tlie Honao 
of Lordi and defeated. But the minority entered a proteet on 
tiie joamali " that a sole, or even a first, minister is an offloe 
unknown to the law of Britain, inoongiatent with the oonatita- 
tion, and deitraotive of liberty In anj QoTemment whatever." 

t " Mr. UaoNeiU uked the First Lord ol the Treaanry why, 
in the ofEioial annonnoement of the liat of Birthday Honours, 
had that lirt been intitnled the Prime Uioister'Blirt; what was 
the roMon for this new departure In the form of Uie ofDoial 
annonnoement ; and at whose raggestion and on whose respon- 
sibility had it been made ; and whether there was any, and if 
BO what, precedent for the annonnoement of the list of Birthday 
Honours as the Prime Minister's list. 

*' Ut. Balfour : There was no official annonnoement of the 
kind supposed by the hon. gentleman mode. I understand the 
list of honours was headed in one newspaper as the hon. gentle- 
man suggests, but that was not the ordinary way in most of the 
newspapers, and certainly it had no authority from myself- 

" Ur. Q. Bowles : VfOl tlie right hon. gentieman say, for the 
information of the House, whether he Is aware of any suoh 
officii recognised by the law aa the Prime Minister? " — Sea 
tiie parliamentaiy report in the sewspapars of Jnly 1, 1904. 
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loan. The Prime Minister's position is the lesalt of 
the same process as that which has converted the 
President of the Board of Trade into what is vir- 
tnally a Minister of Commerce, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty into a Minister of Marine. Much 
of the aathority of the Cabinet has insensibly passed 
over to that of the Premier, as the powers of a 
Board of any kind tend to be concentrated in the 
Chairman, especially if his colleagoes are much 
below him in ability and reputation. From the 
natore of the case a Prime Minister in England is 
nsoally a strong man. Second-rate politicians may 
work their way into the Ministry by inflnence, 
intrigne, family connectionB, painstaking industry, 
good Inck, and the efiSoz of time. Bat the Chief 
mast be one whom a great party can respect, to 
whom it has surrendered the control of its destinies, 
and who has won his way to the forem(»t place in 
its councils through years of conflict with ambitions 
rivals. He is likely to be above the level of the 
ordinary politician ; aad the mere (act that he has 
" arrived," that he has won the race and reached 
the goal first, will make him seem bigger than he is 
to his lieutenantB. He cannot easily be only primus 
inter pares, and of recent years he has nearly always 
been something more. He is the really "respon- 
sible " minister, the person who answers to the 
Sovereign and who answers to the nation. 

It is the Premier who has been nominated by the 
choice of the people, as expressed at a general 
election. His asBOciates in ofdce, or in the leader- 
ship of the Opposition, may or may not count ; a 
few of them do, most of them do not. Bismarck 
once said that the tssufi at a general election in 
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Germany was /fir oder gegen BismarcJc. And some- 
thing of the sort is often tme at a (general election 
in England. It has been for or against Mr, Glad- 
stone, Lord Salisbory, or Mr. Balfonr, or some other 
eminent statesman who stands at the head of a 
party. When the plebiaeite has been declared in 
favour of the snccessfnl leader, he is " sent for " by 
the Sovereign, to whom he has been in fact " sent " 
by the electorate. The other ministers, with jnst 
the few exceptions of the mm who stand so near his 
throne that he cannot thrast them aside, are merely 
his nominees. So long as he does not ignore those 
commanding personages, whom the pablic and the 
party know, he can do very mach what he hkes 
with the remainder of his staff. All that is required 
is that his appointments shall not be flagrantly 
improper, and that bis departmental ministers shall 
be reputable personages, of some standing in Parlia- 
ment, who can be considered of " Cabinet rank." - 

That the Prime Minister mast be the responsible 
Esecative, and the other ministers his snbordinates, 
was asserted in plain terms by Pitt a htmdred years 
ago. Lord Melville, in his famoas Letter to Adding- 
ton in 1803, said that Pitt deemed it absolutely 
necessary that " there shoald be an avowed and real 
minister, possessing the chief weight in the Cooncil, 
and the principal place in the confidence of the King. 
In that respect there can be no rivalry or division of 
power. The power must rest in the person generally 
called the First Minister. ... If it should come 
unfortunately to such a radical difference of opinion 
as no spirit of conciliation or concession can 
reconcile, the sentiments of the Minister must be 
allowed and understood to prevail." 
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The precise amonnt ol aathorit; ezerciaed by the 
Prime Mini8ter must depend npon circomstoQces 
and his own character. If he is a Pitt, a Feel, a 
Pahneraton, a Disraeli, or a Qladstone, he may come 
near to being a dictator. Daring the fifty years that 
followed the death of Pitt, the Cabinet, as a whole, 
exercised an nnosnal control of afibirs, becaose the 
interval that separated the Premiers from their 
coadjutors was not very wide. From the Ministry 
of " All the Talents " in 1806 to that of the Liberals 
in 1855, the Prime Ministers, with the exception of 
Canning and Peel, were somewhat wanting either 
in personal ability or in their hold upon popatar 
sapport. liord Grenville, the Duke of Portland, 
Spencer Perceval, Lord Liverpool, Lord Goderich, 
Grey, Melbonme, and Aberdeen, were scarcely states- 
men of the first rank ; uid perhaps the same verdict 
woold now be passed on Lord John Bassell. Their 
Cabinets, however, inoladed many able men, who 
were well able to hold &eir own with their titular 
chiefs, and often carried more weight with Parliament 
and the constituencies. For the greater port of the 
past half century the conditions have been reversed. 
The office of Premier has become more than ever 
like that of an elective President, since it has been 
held by a succession of able statesmen, who were 
unquestionably the real, as well as the nominal, 
chiefs of their parties, and generally stood far above 
all rivalry or competition on their own side. In 
such a cose an English Prime Minister may be an 
important personage indeed. " Nowhere in the 
wide world," says Mr. Gladstone,* " does so great 

* Gleaningt, i. 244. Ml. GlAdatone teminda ns th&t 
dapartmentallj' tbc Pnm« Hinltter ii " no more thui th« flist 
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a eabstance cast bo small a shadow ; nowhere 
is there a man who has so maoh power with bo 
little to show for it in the way of formal title or 



In the days of Fitt, and as late as those of Feel, 
it seems to have been possihle for a Prime Minister 
to ukaintain an efEactive control over all branches of 
his administration. The letters of Peel show that, 
during his last Ministry, he kept himself constantly 
in toQch with the other members of the Cabinet in 
their departmratal work, and largely directed their 
offices, especially in matters referring to foreign 
pohcy, colonial a&irs, and finance. Bat no Prime 
MinistOT ccm now attempt this kind of minate 
sapervision, even when he has no department of 
bis own.* To do so, says Lord Bosebery, would 

BAined of five penonB, b; whom joiiitly the powers of the Lord 
TreBanrMhip are token to be ezeroised ; he is not their master, 
or otherwise than hy mere priority their head ; ajid he has no 
epeoiol poBition or prerogatiTe nndei the formal oonetitntion of 
hie office. He hofi no offidal rank exoept that ol Privy Coon- 
eillor. Eight members of the Cabinet, Inolnding five Seoretariea 
ol Btate, tOike preoedanoe of him.' " 

* Aa a mle tlie Prime Uinister is First Lord ol the Trevmrj, 
with departmental duties whioh m^ be called nnmJTial Bnt 
the rule has had conflpionons ezceptiona. Mr. Qladatcme, In 
1880-61, following the example of Pitt, waa his own Chancellor 
of the ExolieqneT. Lord Saliabory was Foreign Secretary from 
1887 till 1900, when he accepted the ceremonial office of Lord 
Privy Seal. The Premier, or anj Privy ConndUor, might pre- 
anmably be a member of the Cabinet, without holding even 
a tttnlar office, as was the caoe with Lord Lansdowne in the 
Palmeraton Cabinet of 186B. It woold seem that the efieot of 
the bighl; important adminiatrative changes of the spriDg of 
IWH will be to usootate with the Premierehip Qio office of 
Preaidant of the Defence Committee. In this oapaoitj, Uie 
Prime Uinirter will be at the head of a department, speoiall; 
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demand more time and strength than any man haa 
at his command. Peel himself arrived at the con- 
clnaion that the task of a Prime Minister in the 
Hoase of Commons, as he auderstood the office, had 
become almost an impossibility. In Aogost, 1845, 
he wrote : — 

" I defy th« minlater of this oonntry to perfarm piopaHy 
tlie datua of hia offloe; to read all thai he ooghl to read, 
inolndlng the whole torsign cmreBpondenoe ; to keep ap the 
eonifawt oommttnioation with the Queen and the Prinoe ; to 
■nperintend the graat of honours and the dispoaal of eaiU 
and eoolesiastioal patronage; to write with faia own hand to 
ever; penon of note who chooaes to write to him ; to be 
prepared for ever; debate Inolnding the most teumpery ooo' 
eema; to do all these indUpanMble things, and olw sit in 
ttie Honae of Commons eight honn m do; for one hondred 
and ei^teen days." 

"The worst of it is," adds Peel, "that the 
really important duties to the coontry— those oat 
of the Hoose of Commons — are apt to be neglected." 
The last consideration applies with fuller force since 
Peel wrote. The head of the Gtovemment is not 
only immeshed in his ParliameDtary dnti^ for six 
months of the year, bat he has frequently to take 

ooncemed with the ooitrol and direction of the naTtJ and 
mUitaiy policy of the Bmpre. The Defence Committee, it 
mn*t be remembered, is not « Oommittee of the Cftbinet. 
What It may beoome In tlie fntore fa ui Interestiag qnoBtion ; 
but at present it is oonstitatlonally no more than the adTisory 
Comioil of the Prime ICnister, and it isolndes, besides some 
Cabinet Ministers, certain high ol9«ftb, mch as the Inspector- 
General ol the Army and others, whom ite President may he 
disposed to sonunon to its deliberations. It will have its own 
secretary and its own permanent staff; and sinoe the opeia- 
tions of the War Offloe, the Admiralty, the Foreign Office, and 
the Colonial Offlee, will come nnder its porriew, it will clearly 
need a good deal of close and constant Mention from its Chief. 
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part in platfonn agitation during the recera. " A 
Premier may loee grip of the administration, bat 
he catmot relax his hold on the party conflict. " A 
ministetof these days," says Lord Boeebery, "would 
be preparing or delivering a- speech in the coontry, 
when Peel would be writing minutes of policy for 
the various departments." Aa a fact, the Prime 
Minister is seldom in touch with any of the 

* Tha Bigeoi demaodi made upon the time of the 'Pttanita, 
hy the neoosalt; of oondooting and anperviaiiig debate in 
X^lument, an veil brought oat bj Ur. £. B. Iwim-Mflller 
in an article on Mr. Balfour in the Fortnightly Bmiew for 
Aogtut, 1904. He proaanta the "Prime Miniflter*! Thne- 
abeet " for a Aaj and a half dnring the SesaloD : — 

TUBBOAI. 

Cabinet Meeting UM ajn. till 1.60 p.m. 

Hoose of CommonB 2.1S. 

Jn charge of debate on Enapendon of 

twelve o'clock role 0^7.80. 

In oharge o( debate on Estimatea for ) 9,0 p.m. Toesday to 

Committee of Defence ) I k-m. Wednesday. 

WSDinSDAT. 

Aariating frequently in the debate on 

the Besolntiona in Conunittee for 

two Finance BiHa I.IG a.m, to 6.10 ft.m. 

In Downing Street 6.80 a. m. 

Engaged on public fanaineaa 13.0 (noon). 

Committee of Defence 1.0 pjn. 

Eonae of CommonB 2.11. 

The time-aheeti aaja its compiler, requires no oonunent. 
The only comment that need be made ia that the period 
ohcaen woa in the oloaing weeks of the Seadon, when the 
eongeation of buaineBa ia at its worst. The Premier la not 
quite ao hard pressed thron^tout the Beeeicn ; bnt he moat 
always be bt danger of being orerwhelmed by his Parlia- 
mentary work, unless he is fortunate enough to be in the 
House of Lords. 

12 
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departmenta, onless it is that of the Foreign 
Secretary, with whom he must necessarily be 
in frequent communication, and whose more im- 
portant dispatches are supposed to be submitted 
to him. Otherwise he must leave his sabordinates 
very much to themselves. He most accept reapon- 
sibitity for the work of departmental chiefs, with 
whose prooeedings he can scarcely be acquainted, 
uid they on the other hand can shelter themselves 
behind him, and call upon him to throw the shield 
of bis influence with the House of Commons and 
the country, over acts performed in their ministenal 
capacity. 

The Cabinet and the Conclave. 

In the shaping of policy and legislation the 
collective action of ministers is not in practice 
always effectively exercised. The Prime Minister 
does not often take all his colleagues into his 
confidence; or even consult them, except at the 
more formal Cabinet Councils. There is no reason 
why he should ; for the majority of them are not of 
sufficient personal or official weight to afiect his 
decisiouB. There are, however, a few ministetB, the 
holders of the greater offices, or men of high reputa- 
tion with the party and ParUament, with whom he 
must be in touch at every stage, for fear of a defec- 
tion, which would be dangerous. And it is these 
few who form a kind of private governing conclave 
or executive committee of the ministerial Council — 
a Cabinet within a Cabinet. 

The growth of the Inner Cabinet is one of the 
moat interesting developments of recent years. It 
is not exactly novel, for something of the sort 
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existed, oad was made caiue of complaint ftom 
time to time doxing the eighteenth centoxy. Under 
Walpole almost all important matters were dis- 
cussed in the first instance, in an informal Cabinet, 
consisting of the Pint Lord of the TreaBoiy, the 
Chancellor, and the two Secretaries of State. 
Under Pelham the Prime Minister and his brother 
and the Chancellor formed an Inner Committee. 

This practice was bo far recognised that in the 
early part of George III. 'a reign there were nsually 
two classes of ministers — those who were allowed to 
see private papers and confidential despatches, and 
those from whom these docoments were withheld 
by their colleagaes. The gradations of inflaence 
within the Shelbume Cabinet in 1782 were described 
by Shelbume himself in carious language. Pirst, 
there were ministers who were admitted to the 
Cabinet without poBsessing access to confidential 
information. Then there was the Cabinet "with 
the circulation," that is, with the privilege of 
a key to the otBcial boxes, in which foreign 
despatches and other important papers were, and 
still ore,* seat roond for the perusal of miniaters ; 
and highest of all was the Cabinet " with the cir- 
colation and the post-of&ce," that is to say, with 
the power of ordering the letters of individuals to 
be opened, a right which technically belonged only 
to a Secretary of State, and would natturally be 
granted only to persons of the greatest weight in 
the Administration. t The firstEarlof Malmeshnry, 

* Seoret and oonfidsntial dooomeoti an stiH clronlBted 
kmocg minlBken hy mouu o( looked boxes, to vhioli every 
member of ths CaUnet poieeuei a muter-kej. 

f See Todd, PorlMmmtory Oovammmt, il. obap. 8. 
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daring the negotiationB for peace, with France, 
wrote a doable set of despatches, from Paria and 
Lille, one set, which contained the really confi- 
dential inlormation, being shown only to Pitt, 
Grenville, and Canning ; while the second set, 
which was comparatively imimportant, was allowed 
to be seen by the remaining ministers. In the 
heyday of Parhamentuy government, that is, be- 
tween the 'thirties and the 'sixties of the last cen- 
tary, the Jonto had more restricted opportnnities. 
The Cabinets were comparatively small, and many 
of their members stood on a footing of something 
like mataal equality. There was not mach room 
for discrimination in a Cabinet of thirteen or four- 
teen members, which might include such men as 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Lord John Bussell, Sidney 
Herbert, Lord Clarendon, Cardwell, and the Duke 
of Argyll, all of whom were ministers together 
under the Earl of Aberdeen. In such a company 
the difficulty would have been to leave anybody out 
of the select conclave. 

The influence of the Inner Council has been 
fostered by the increasing size of modem Cabinets. 
The old tradition was that the Cabinet should be 
a very small body. Confidence and intimate discus- 
sion are dif&cuit in a large committee. If some 
of the members are removed from others, even 
by the space of a long table, the character of the 
assembly is changed. The proceedings become 
more like those of a pubhc meeting, with speeches 
and debates instead of informal conversation. In 
the eighteenth century, seven was regarded as the 
proper number for a Cabinet. Additions were mode 
steadily, but slowly. Up to the middle port of 
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Qneen Victoiia's reign the number of Cabinet 
Miniaters was not sapposed to exceed twelve, and 
even this was deemed inconveoiently large. Greville 
thought that a Cabinet of fifteen was "much too 
numerous"; and Macaulay notes with something 
Uke horror that "we have seen Cabinets of sixteen." 
But this figure is now usuaUy exceeded. Lord 
Derby's Cabinet of 1858 had thirteen members; 
Lord Falmerston's, which followed, had fifteen ; 
Lord Derby's in 1867 the same nmnber ; Mr. 
Gladstone entered office in 1868 with a Cabinet 
of sixteen, and with one of fifteen in 1880, and 
one of seventeen in 1892. The Salisbury Govem- 
mea3.t of 1886 bad sixteen Cabinet ministers ; that 
of 1895 had nineteen, and when reconstructed- in 
1900 the total reached twenty, diminishing to 
eighteen on the retiremeot of Lord Salisbury in 
1902. The figure is not Uhely to fall moch below 
(his point, and may not improbably rise beyond it. 
The large Cabinet is one result of the complexity 
of modem government and the specialisation of 
administrative functions. There are more first- 
class official departments than there v/eax a hundred 
years, or fifty, or even fifteen, years ago. New 
ministries have had to be created, and these are 
pushing their way into line with the older and 
more dignified offices. War and Marine, Finance, 
Foreign Policy, and the Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, are not the only matters which require 
the attention of a powerful minister and an 
authoritative bureau. Commerce is too important 
an interest to be left out of the Cabinet. 8o is 
KducatioQ. The Vice-President of the Council has 
now been transformed into a regular Minister of 
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Education, who must have a seat in the snpreme 
conunittee. Nor is it easy to omit the Minister 
for Agricoltore, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or the Postmaster-General. There 
are more seats to be filled, though perhaps some 
others may be vacated. The Lord Privy Seal may 
disappear as well as the Chancellor of the Dachy of 
Lancaster ; hat we can hardly go on mnch longer 
without a Minister of Commnnications, and a 
Minister of Fnblic Works, and — more necessaiy 
still — a Minister of Public Health. 

This is a legitimate caiiBe of Cabinet expansion. 
There are others not qnite so defensible. PnUic 
men in England are asoally long-hved, and they 
do not retire early. It is an article in the code of 
political etiqaette that a statesman who has once 
attained " Galnnet rank " should be entitled to high 
<^ce whenever his party comes back to power, so 
long as he himself remains a member of either 
House of Parliament. A Prime Minister, in form- 
ing his administration, is distracted and distorbed 
by the " claims " of various worthy noblemen and 
gentlemen, often of advanced age, who would feel 
afEronted it they were passed over. Mr. Gladstone 
said that the next most serious thing to admitting a 
new man to the Cabinet is to leave out a man 
who has once been a member. Lord Derby, on the 
formation of the Aberdeen Cabinet, told Queen 
Victoria that if the Premier were to satisfy all the 
claims upon him he would have to include at 
least thirty-two persons in bis Cabinet. Greville, 
glancing caustically at the ministerial crisis of 
1839, is struck by "the manner in which the 
public interests are complimented away for the 
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sake of indiiridtial pretensioDS." Poolett Thomson 
" muBt have been " Chancellor of the Bxchequw, if 
not Governor of Canada : he " could not be paeeed 
over " — GreviUe doee not nnderetand vfhy.* Some- 
times, however, these claims are not merely per- 
sonal. The leader of a great party has many 
gioaps and sabdtviaions to consider. The various 
interests demand a fair share of representation. 
One aspirant is perhaps the monthpiece of a 
policy, which is not in all respects that of the 
"front-bench men," bat which has asserted itself 
too strongly to be ignored. Another gives potent 
expression to local sentiment, and is the master 
of many votes. A third is a clever nomu homo, 
who has been forcing his way throogh from the 
back benches, without mnch regard to the feelings 
of the "old gang," and him it may be desirable 
to bridle and muzzle. 

The easy way to dispose of these claimants is 
to put them into the Ministry, and if they will 
not be ccmtent with the subordinate grades, 
to admit them to the Cabinet itself. It is ' 
worth noting that the distinction between the 
saperior and inferior classes of ministera is being 
weakened. A strong Under-Secretary may some- 
times be as important a personage as if his name 
appeared over the rubric, The above form the 
Gahimet. The stronger line of demarcation is the 
circumference of the Inner Bing ; and the outsider, 
even though introduced to the ruling body under 
the pressure of circumstances, may not be allowed 
to enter this select circle. He may be in the 
Cabinet, rather than of it, and he may discover 
* GreviUe Memoirt, Fart li. ohap. 7. 
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that he haa little more coatrol over policy than 
some of his colleagaes who cannot pnt " right 
hoDonrable " before their names. 

Now and again, some revelation is made to the 
public, and a comer of the veil is jost sufficiently 
uplifted to show that to be a member of a Cabinet 
is not necessarily to share the confidence of its 
Chief. When Mr. Gladstone formed hie Adminis- 
tration in 1886, he inclnded some ministers who 
were not in complete accord with him on the 
proposed legislation for Ireland. Mr. Trevelyan 
afterwards stated that he and his friends had 
supposed that they wonld be allowed "to knock 
the measure aboat in the Cabinet,"* and moold 
it into a shape which they could accept. Mr. 
Chamberlain entered the Government xmAex reser- 
vations, and on the condition that the question 
should form the snbject of inquiry and discnssion. 
" I imagined that it was intended to proceed with 
the examination step by step in the Cabinet, and 
that after full consoltatton, we were oU to be called 
on to endeavour to build up some scheme which 
would fulfil the intentions of the Prime Minister." 
But he found that he had " misunderstood his right 
honourable friend in this particular." The Home 
Bole Bill was completed by Mr. Gladstone, in 
concert with Mr. John Morley and one or two 
other members of his Junto: the Outer Cabinet 
were merely called upon to register the results. 
We get a glimpse of the same state of things, 
in the disclosoree, which ensued upon the minis- 
terial secessions from Mr. Balfour's Cabinet, daring 

« Motley, Life of Qladttono. liL 294 ; B. H. Jeyea, Ur. 
Ohomiorlatn, p. 264 teq. 
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the autanm of 1903. It would seem that the 
crucial decisions were not oonunonicated to the 
general body of the Cahinet, and that ministers 
even so important as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Secretary of State for India were 
Dot admitted to the confidential conclave. 

We may perhaps expect farther development 
along these hnes. In a very large Cabinet, partly 
composed of busy departmental officers, political 
management will tend to be left more and more in 
the hands of the infinential sub-committee. It is 
a repetition of the evolution of the Cabinet itself. 
The organic, working, secret, "cabal," segregated 
itself from the Privy Council, which gradually lost 
its ef&ciency and became merely formal. Similarly, 
the Inner Cabinet may draw to itself the effective 
power of the whole body in the moulding of legisla- 
tion and the direction of policy. The real bosiness 
may be transacted at little meetings, still more 
private than those to which " His Majesty's 
Servants " are summoned ; and a Cabinet Council 
may in time become a rare, and almost superfluous, 
ceremony.* The Cabinet is a long way from this 
stage at present. But even now, ministers are 

* There was maoh oomplaint In the Rutonm of 1001 »t the - 
infreqaenor with whioh CabiDet Comutilji were simiiDoiied. 
Although Uie ootuttrj wu Ett war, there wu no formal meeting 
of miniaterB for oeveral weeks after the ptorogatioa of Por- 
luunent, and not one In the month of September or until 
towards the and of October. The Chancellor of the Esohequer 
i^ogised for a atate of things, whioh was in rather remark- 
able oontraat with previous practice (Lord Falmerston held 
no lees than ten CoblnstB in September and October, 186fi), 
by sajlng that there really was no need for these freqnent 
meetings. "There are soeh things a* inltrvieioi bHween 
minuter* . . . there ore offidal messengers who oany com- 
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rendered DoniinaU; responBible for many matteis, 
of which some of tbem have little real knowledge, 
and on which the; can bring to bear no gennine 
influence. 

mnnloationB betwMn diSerant departmentB, and eTon to aa 
fnocmipeteiit Government ths telegraph uid the pcwt-offloe ore 
open" (spemh bj Sir MiohMl Hicks Beaoh at Oldham, Oct. 
10, 1901). This lookaUke a rather plain-epoken admission that 
the formal Connoil, the pledge of Bc^idulty and ooUeotiTe re- 
sponsibility, baa be«n virtually mpereeded b; informal inter- 
views and ootnmnnioaUons between certain aeleeted members 
of the Cabinet. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE LIMITATIONB OP SEHOCRACZ 
The Sovereign People. 

The English Constitataon might be the most demo- 
cratic in the world. Nowhere else does it seem so 
easy for the Sovereign People to exennBe its will ; 
nowhere else is the power of that Bovereign m little 
fettered. In most Monarchical and Federal states 
this power is crossed and checked in varioas ways. 
The great majority of the citizens of the United 
States might perhaps be firmly petstiaded that it 
was desirable to abolish the separate State legisla- 
tures, or to impose export daties on commodities, or 
to allow soldiers to be quartered in the houses of 
civilians, or to withhold the franchise from colonied 
persons, or to grant titles of nobility, or to have the 
President chosen by direct, instead of by secondary, 
election. Bnt they could do none of these things 
without a revolntion, or without the diffictilt and 
elaborate procesBes by which the amendment of the 
constitution is safeguarded. 

In England, changes at least as sweeping as any 
of those mentioned, could be coiuummated by the 
normal political machinery. No AttembUe Con- 
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alituante or Eeferendum or NationiJ Convention 
would be required for the pnipose. Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Bills may have been immoral or im- 
politic ; but they were not unconstitutional. If the 
verdict had been decisive in 1892, if the constitu- 
encies had been enthusiastic for Home Bule, instead 
of being hostile or indifierent, the second of Mr. 
Gladstone's two measures might have been passed 
into law. 

Parliament is, from the legal point of view, the 
absolute sovereign of the British Empire: "since 
every Act ol Parliament is binding on every court 
throughout the British dominions, and no rule, 
whether of morality or of law, which contravenes 
Em Act of Parliament, binds any court throughout 
the realm." * But the pohtical, aa distinguished 
from the strictly legal, sovereignty, is with the elec- 
toral body. The electorate is the real " sovereign " 
in England, and the conventions of the Constitution 
are supposed to maintain its supremacy. " Our 
modem code of constitutional morality secores, 
though in a roundabout way, what is called abroad 
the Sovereignty of the People." + 

And to that sovereignty no limits are set. Demo- 
cracy in America could not impair the validity 
of contracts, or prescribe a redistribution of all 
private property. But if the great majority of the 
English electorate were persuaded that such inno- 
vations were desirable, they conld have them carried 

* THoej, The Lau> of the ConabitMUon, p. 867. 

-f " A disBolutian," adds FrofeBsoi Dioey, " is in its ewenoe an 
appeal from the legal te the political eoTereign. A diuolntioD 
b allowaUe oi neoeuar; wheneTBt the wiabes of the Legiala- 
tnie aie, or ma; faislj be preBtuned to be, difibient from the 
wiohea of the nation." 
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into effect by legislative means. There is no bar to 
the unchecked anthority of the demos, sach as is 
presented, in the United States, not merely by the 
Constitation, bat by the position of the President : 
and in the Monarchical coantries of Continental 
Europe, by the control over administration exercised 
by sovereigns, who are practically their own prime 
ministers. 

In Great Britain, the Ezecative is snpposed to be 
the servant and nominee of the Legislature; the 
Legislature consists of delegates of the larger 
number of the Electors ; and it is difficult to see 
what further extensions in the direction of popular 
govemmeDt any partisan of Ochlocracy — the rule 
of the multitude — could devise. Yet, in effect, the 
multitude does not rule England. It is singular 
how little the advance of Democracy, in the sense 
just spoken of, has led to the actual adminiettation 
and control of afhirs by persons belonging to the 
most numerous classes of the population. 

Our Government retains the characteristic, which 
has so often roused the enthusiastic approval of 
foreign observers, and of Burke, and Hallam, and 
Macaulay, and Brongham, and other writers of the 
Whig and Liberal school. It is still a " limited 
Monarchy," as it used to be called, though per- 
haps it could be more accurately styled a limited 
Democracy ; and it might even now be " likened to 
a pyramid, of which the broad base, supporting the 
whole, is formed by the People ; the middle portion 
is the Aristocracy of rank, property, talents, and 
acquirements ; and on the narrow summit rests the 
Grown." * The rule of the Many continues to be 
* Lord Brougham, Th« Britith CvnttituUon, p. zz. 
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checked and qnalified by the inflaence of the Few, 
though that inflaence can no longer be called 
ariBtocratic, in the sense in which the term could 
have been used in the eighteenth, or the earlier part 
of the nineteenth, century. 

The Sodo-PoUtieal Cltua. 

The snccessiTe extensions of the snffirage have fre- 
qnently inspired cantioQs critics with profound alarm. 
Educated and philosophic writers, belonging to the 
comfortable middle classes, regarded with dismay 
the transfer of preponderant political power to the 
masses. They predicted that the process would 
be destrnctiYe to the national stability and the 
maintenance of social order. Government would 
be administered, not in the interests of the whole 
commonity, bat in that of the most nnmerons and 
poorest section. Property would be held at the 
mercy of a vast predatory horde, for whose ezcln- 
sive benefit the laws would be framed ; experience, 
knowledge, cnltore, trained judgment, would be 
shouldered out of public hfe, and their places taken 
by credulity, recklessness, and greed. These fore- 
bodings were not confined to obBervers of the mote 
academic and conservative temperament, like Lord 
Sherbrooke, Sir James Stephen, Sir Henry Maine, 
and Mr. Lecky.* They were shared to some extent 
by Liberal, and even Radical, advocates of popular 
rights, whose affection for the People was much 
tempered by fear. Bagehot says frankly, " I am 
afraid of the ignorant multitude of the constitu- 
encies." Leading men in politics, on the Liberal 

* Bee JjMkj, D»moerao\f and Liberty (1896), pMBim. 
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side, did not say this so plunly, but tbat was what 
they meant. It was expected that the Beform Bill 
of 1867 would be followed by a great change, not 
only in the principles of onr public life, bnt in its 
pertonnel. 

Ifetther result has been manifest. Our recent 
legislation cannot be described as violent or revoln- 
tionary, nor has there been any excessive indolgenoe 
shown towards hasty innovation. Still less is it 
troe to say that the Democracy has insisted in en- 
throning its own members in the seats of power, 
and turning out the men of property, birth, and 
Baperior education, to make room for them, for 
the Labour Cabinet, and for the House of CcHumons 
filled with working^mm, we must go to the Austra- 
lian Colonies. In England these phenomena have 
not yet appeared. The demagogue is no more 
oon^cuous than he was in the 'sixties ; the reign 
of Jacobin radicalism faos not set in. Since the 
Beform Bill of 1867, the Conservatives have been 
in office for a longer period than the Liberals ; and 
they have seldom been more powerful, in Parliament 
and the conntry, than during the greater port of the 
two decades following the further extension of the 
franchise in 1886. 

It was reasonable to expect that the establishment 
of pohtical equality would lead to a great change in 
the composition of the Legislature and the Execa- 
tivd. One might have anticipated that wealth and 
rank would have disappeared or would have lost their 
predominant influence. The House of Commons, it 
was thought, woold be constituted, like the French 
Chamber, largely of minor professional men — doctors 
and engineers in no great practice, country attorneys, 
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jonmnlists, and schoolmasters, with, of conrae, 
plenty of labour delegates. Bnt nothing of the 
kind has happened. The Enghsh working man, 
in the five-and-thirty years after the Act of 1867, 
followed in the footsteps of his predecessor in politi- 
cal predominance, the small shopkeeper, of the five- 
and-thirty years that sncceeded the Act of 1832. He 
remained faithful to the tradition, which has pre- 
vailed through all Enghsh history, that the condnct 
of pnbhc afhirs should properly he entrusted to 
those who enjoy the advantage of birth, breeding, 
and a£9nence. 

The recognition of this saperiority is one of the 
most distinctiTe of national traits. It has been 
praised as the osefol attribate of a Deferential 
People, or sneered at aa the characteristic of a 
Nation of Snobs. The passion for equality, which 
boms in the breast of the Frenchman, leaves the 
Anglo-Saxon cold. There is a "best set " wherever 
men and women of the race are gathered into any 
kind oE association. Yon find it at the Universities, 
at every pleasnre-reaort, on board a passenger 
steamer, and in the Anstralian back-blocks. It is 
very nearly as well marked in American society 
as in that of Great Britain. There are towns, all 
over the United States, where there are certain 
families, who ate recognised as belonging to the 
best people, and ore looked np to, and sought after, 
by their fellow-townsmen in consequence. The 
social distinction bulks as largely in the novels of 
Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry James, as in those of 
Thackeray himself; and the society portrayed in 
Washingtcm Square is not much less " deferential " 
than that described in Pendemas. 
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Id America this sentiment is mainly social ; it 
IB not carried into politics, &om which, nntil 
recant years, men of cnltnie and position haye been 
disposed to stand aloof. In England, however, 
politics has always been a kind of adjtmct to society. 
It still remains an occnpation with distinctly aristo- 
cratic associations. There are many reasons for 
this. One is the fact that political power was so 
long boond np with the possefision of land. Another 
cause is the existence of the House of liOrds, and 
the fact that rising rich men, who in other connties 
are anxions to get into politics for material par- 
poses, do BO in England, because it brings them into 
contact with peers, and the sons and relatives of 
peers, and other persons of social consequence. 

It might conceivably happen, in I'rance or in 
the United States, that the entire legislative body, 
in both its Chambos, with the Cabinet thrown 
in, might not contain a single individual belonging 
to "smart" society — no one whom an ambitions 
parvenu, with a discerning wife and marriageable, 
danghters, woold care particularly to know. In 
England, so long as the privileges of the peers 
are maintained, there cannot be snch a state of 
afiairs. Politics mnst always include a certain 
number of persons who have the things which 
many Englishmen and most Englishwomen esteem 
mach more than the mere intellectual acquirements 
of "clever people": that is to say, titles, and ancient 
lineage, and great landed possessions, and riches, - 
which have descended upon the holders without 
any vulgar effort of their own. London fashionable 
society is a vast and mixed crowd. But the Peer^e 
is at its centre, in its inmost select circle. And 
13 
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the peen, or acana of them, cannot help being 

politiciana. 

^ The element of wealth is as important aa ever it 
was ; its relative weight has increased in compariBon 
with that of birth. The tendency of modem Parlia- 
DientB is to become rather less aristocratic and 
ratber moreplntocratic. Bagehot, who, with many of 
the middle-class writers of the mid- Victorian epoch, 
was almost morbidly conseioos of class distinctions, 
thooght that the constitnencies cared for nothing bo 
much as rank and birth in their repreBentatives. 
"A man who is an honourable or a baronet, or 
better yet, perhaps, a real earl, thongh Irish, is 
coveted by half the electing bodies; and catena 
paribua a mannfoctorer's son has no chance with 
him." Whatever may have been the case forty 
yeara ago, this wonld not be true at present. Most 
oonatitaencies would be better pleased with the 
son of a great manofactnrer, than with an im- 

-..pecunions " honourable " or an Irish peer. Bat, no 
donbt, the mannfactorer's son wonld be more of a 
"gentleman," more tinged with aristocratic ideas 
and associations, than his predecessor in Lord 
Palmerston's day. He would have been at Eton or 
Harrow, be wovli very likely be a sportsman and a 
landowner, he would lukve all the tastes and manners 
of the class into which he is very likely to have 
intermarried. 

It would not be true to say that politics in England 
IB a monopoly of the rich. Still, aa a rale members 
of Parliament are persons of independent means, and 
moat of those who take a leading position might be 
called wealthy. A poor man may get into the House 
of Oonunons, with his ezpenses paid for him by a 
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political or indnatirial otganiBation. This is ofiaally 
the case with labour representatives, who are " ron" 
by the trade societies, and sapported by them ; and 
there are other members, Enfjlish, Scotch, Welsh, ^ 
and Irish, in a somewhat similar position. Bat a 
political aspirant in England should be in easy 
circnmstances, and if he is very rich his apward 
progress will be smoother and more rapid, Withont 
snfficient private resoarces, he finds himself handi- 
capped in various ways. In London, doting the 
session, he is associated with a loxmious, pleaaare- 
loving society, that has a great deal of money to 
spend, and spends it freely on dressing and dining, 
and driving and theatre^oing, and parties, and 
music, and amnsemraite of all kinds. The legislator 
need not take part in this expensive life ; but if he 
does, it is much easier for him to be at the centre 
of things, and to understand what is going on, and 
be influential with his party. 

If he is to he a leader, he must entertain, and 
give dinnerB and receptions. This is expected of 
him, in a country where dining and politics have^ 
been closely associated for two centuries. Our 
Ministerial system may almost be said to have 
been bom at the dinnei^table. The first regular 
private meetings of the Cabinet were Harley's 
famous Saturday dinnere, at which the inner group 
of Queen Anne's Council could get together and 
discuss aifoirs, without the presence either of the 
Queenorof inconvenient colleagues.* The tradition 
has been muntained. Politics, the dinner-table, 

* Blanvelt, Development of Cdbinal QovwnmMU in BngloMd, 
p. 181. 8wiK was oonawonrily present at Hwley'i Saturd&y 
dumen, and often ftUndei to tham in his lettere and ionmals. 
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and the salon, have never eondered their alliance. 
There is a cnrioos letter from Disraeli to Lord 
Malmesbnry, in which the importance of " the 
Captain " [Lord Derby], giving the proper dinner 
parties, is dwelt upon with amusing solemnity : — 

" The oorda alioald all be out ; if U)« diimera took placs & 
month henoe It woold not naatter. Wbkt thsy want is to be 
Mlted to their leader's, and to have their cards meeting them on 
their arrival in town. Ton must remember this is a new 
Parliament, fnll of new men who have never entered hla 
house. . . . Those who nnderstand these things have all 
been to me to say how oritical this is. . . . Lord Salisbor; 
also shonld be asked to invite the men. His dinners last 
year did great good, when oui fortunes were darkest" * 

The letter is dated January 24, 1B53; bnt I 
daresay a party leader of the twentieth century is 
occasionally admonished in a similar strain by " those 
who understand these things." 

These matters, though they may be weighty 
enough to the member of Parliament himself, do 
not deeply concern his coDstituents. But they also 
have their own reasons for wishing him to be 
well-to-do. The party managers want a member, 
who can contribute handsomely to the local political 
clubs, pay most of the expenses of registration, 
and provide the whole, or a good part, of the 
salary of the agent and his clerks. The electors 
at large have a natural affection for the lavish 
public-spirited person, who is always ready to re- 
spond to local Bohcitations with a sufficient cheque. 
Church guilds, moaical societies, charitable com- 
mittees, football and cricket clubs, flourish under the 
fertilising stream, and tap its source with anblusb- 
> UalmosboTf , JlfanuHri of an Ba-l£mUi«r, p. 398. 
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ing rapacity. The wealthy M.F. or candidate groans 
but pays. Sometimes, if he is " norsing " the place 
asffldaoi^sly, the constitnency, in its corporate 
capacity, may receive a douceur in the shape of a . 
public library, or an open apace, or a swimming 
bath. 

Bat even without going into these political 
Inznries, (he cost of getting and holding a seat in 
England is often heavy. A considerable proportion'-., 
of the English members of Parliament woold be 
satisfied if their aanaal outlay npon their division 
came to no more than £600. Many spend less, 
some a great deal more. There are large connty 
divisions, and certain small and greedy nrbon 
communities, debaached by a saccessioQ of over- 
afSnent members, in which the annual expenditore 
could be reckoned in thousands of poonde rather 
than hundreds. And this is exclusive of the 
actual cost of the election, which may be anything 
from £600 to £2,000, and may have to be defrayed 
at any moment determined by the Pates and the 
Prime Minister. A man in straitened circumstances 
cannot meet all these demands with the open- 
handed liberality the electors appreciate. Against 
the average member of Parliament, especiaJly if 
he be a Conservative, there can hardly be a more 
injurious imputation than that he " does nothing " 
for the place — that he spends no money there.. 
And unless he is a politician of teal distinction, 
or of exceptional personal popularity, he is in 
some danger of finding that his local Association is 
angling industrioasly for a more munificent patron. 

Apart, however, from selfish considerations, the 
electors incline towards the rich man on public 
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, gronndB. Enf^shmen esteem success, particolarly 
if it ia of the solid, material kind ; and wealth 
means snccesB, in a world where everybody would 
be rich if he coold. It is a proof of ability to 
have made a great bufiiness or to have kept it 
going. Bven if the money has been inherited, its 
poBsessioa is regarded aa evidence of stability and 
soondness. It is the old idea of the stake in the 
country, A man with a large income and fat in- 
vestments may not be so clever as a flaent lawyer 
or an ingenioos pY>te8Sor, bat he is felt to be more 
tmatworthy. Besides, he is independent. He will 

^be under no temptation to turn his politics into cash. 
The poor man, with no capital but his brauis and a 
possibly precarious profession, is always looked upon 
as very much of an adventurer in England till he 
has " arrived." The constitaencies so far have not 
shown themselves specially anxioas to facilitate his 
arrival by the political road. They have extended 
a certain very mitigated favour towards the trade- 
onion wcvking man delegate ; but to the " carpet- 
bagger " none at all. 

The Parliamentary Oligarchy. 

There are signs of a change. Tendencies are 
at work, which may undergo sndden and rapid 
developmrat. Nothing would be less surprising, 
than a very substantial modification of the socisl 
and personal character of the House of Commons 
during the next decade or two. In the meanwhile it 
cannot be said that the "democratic" element has 
as yet made its presence conspicuously felt in the 
representative Chamber. 

The Parliament of 1900 was perhaps a little less 
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wealthy and a little leas aristocratic than its prede- 
cessors ; * yet it was, in the main, an assembly of 
persons who had either made or inherited a fortune, 
or who were connected with the landed and terri- 
torial classes. Taking the assembly as a whole, its 
composition is pretty much what it was twenty, 
thirty, or fifty years back. I select, at random, from 
a list of this Parliament, a dozen names of English 
and Scottish members, beginning with one letter of 
the alphabet, and a dozen names beginning with 
another letter. The status and profession of these 
members are given below, and in some cases their 
place of edacation, since this is often a guide to the 
social position of Englishmen of the upper and 
middle classes: — 

1. Steunship owner; company direetor, 

2. K.C. ; eminent Chaneary lawjer. 
8. E.C. ; BOOoeBBfal barrister. 

4. Cotmttjr gentleman ; Eton and ChrUtobnToIi. 

B. Member of great flowDial famil; ; Eton and Trinity. 

6. Son of a duke. 

7. Brother of a daks. 

8. Wealthy landowner and oonntry gentleman. 

9. Ziandowner and member of old territorial family. 

10. Labour delegate. 

11. Ch^rman of mangfaotnring company ; Eton. 

12. Conntry gentleman ; Eton. 



1. Landowner; ex -diplomatist, member of aiiatooratio 

fcLmily . 

2. Manu&bOturet and coal owner. 
8. Banker. 

* It was oompnted that a quarter of the members of the 
House of Commons in IB6S were connected with the thirty- 
one "great goveming families" of England. In this Honse 
there were 164 mambera of noble families, and 80 others of 
aristocratio Inrth or descent. 
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4. Coofitry g«ntlenun ; retired militor; officer. 

5. Ver; wealVhj merchant and financdar. 

5. Herofaant. 

7> Newspaper proprtetor. 

6. Great landowner; partner in wealthy banking firm: 

manled to dan^ter (rf an eari; Eton. 
0. Son of a peer. 

10. Goimtry genUeman. 

11. Wealthy country gentlemao and et^et; owner j 

Harrow and Trini^. 
IX Cooidiy gentleman ; barrister; Teomanry otQoer; Harrow 
and Trinity. 

The result would be mnch the same if we went 
over the whole catalogue. Coontry gentlemec, 
brewer, colliery proprietor, banker, " J.P. and D.L." 
are descriptions which contione to meet the eye — 
deflcriptions slightly chequered by the occasional 
" journalist," "miner's agent," and "trade onion 
secretary." About a quarter of the members had 
been to school either at Eton or at Harrow. Now, 
the proletariat has not yet taken to sending its boys 
to these seminaries ; and it may be said that most 
of the youths educated there are the sons of very 
well-to-do parents, while many of them belong to 
the class which, in any other country but England, 
would be called aristocratic. 

The Oligarchy in the Cabinet. 

If we ascend from the Commons to the Cabinet 
we find the popular element even less in 
evidence. If we took at the body which really 
rules the Empire, we see at once that it mainly 
represents one portion of the House, and that the 
undemocratic portion. And this is not the case 
with the Conserrativea alone, who might, perhaps, 
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be expected to have more indulgence for the wealthy 
and high-bom factors in oni pnblic life: the ten- 
dency has been very little less pronounced in the 
Liberal Ministries. 

In this respect oar political system has preserved 
mach of its oligarchical character. The effective 
power continnes to be retained in the hands of 
a comparatively small body of persons, many of 
them bom to politics and brooght into it yoang, 
Booghly speaking, this class is composed almost 
entirely of persons who form part of what is called , 
Society. It includes a considerable proportion of 
the Peerage, with a certain number of members of 
the older county families, who are rich enough to 
keep good houses and live in style in London, as 
well as a sprinkling of industrial, mercantile, and 
financial, magnates who have the same qualifica- 
tions. These ace the people who can, and do,' 
"boss" politics: not so much because th^ are 
clever, or noble, or even rich, as simply because 
they are at the centre of afEaiis, and have convenient 
opportunities for getting Qx&x bands upon the 
levers. 

The case is similar to that which constantly 
occurs at a public meeting, or a large committee, 
called to discuss and transact any kind of business. 
A knot of active and busy persons will gather round 
the table, at which the chairman and secretary sit, 
and they will propose the motions, draft the resolu- 
tions, suggest the amendments, and generally arrange 
matters as they please. There is nothing to pre- 
vent any individoal, in the body of the hall, or near 
the door, from taking his fair share in the pro- 
ceedings, beyond the fact that he is isolated and 
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UDBapported, and locally Bimdexed from the focus 
of activity. If he can apeak, trninpet-tongaed, he 
may command a hearing; fent if he is on^ an 
ordinarily quiet and modest person he never gets 
his chance. The fnasy wire-[mller at the table can 
do mote with a whisper than he could with a burst 
of eloquence. 

So it ia with la haute politique among us. The 
governing cliques can govern beoanse they see one 
another daily : they are always calling on each 
other, or lunching, or dining, or attending recep- 
tions together; they have been at the same schools 
and collegea; they have shot together, hunted to- 
gether, yachted together; they stay at the same 
country houses, when they leave the dozen or so 
of streets and squares in London in which they all 
live ; and about half of them are more or less 
closely connected by the tiea of blood or marriage. 
Of course, the outsider does get in, just as he may 
contrive to m^e his voice heard at the public 
meeting ; but he has to be an outsider of unusual 
ability and force of character, and even then he 
does not, as a rule, win his chance till he has either 
married into the circle, or acquired sufBcient wealth 
and social ^M^e to be assimilated by it. 

Society in England, however, has alwajrs exhibited 
a wide liberality in its recognition of personal 
ability. The selective process, by which it winnows 
out a certain number of capable men, and admits 
them to the aocio-political connection, is really on 
important, though of coorae quite unacknowledged, 
element in our political system. The process is no 
doubt often performed capriciously, iixegularly, and 
unmethodically; still it baa served the purpose of 
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bringing into public sfEurs some talent which might 
otherwiae never have fband its opportonity. To 
succeed in London society, said Disraeli, 70a require 
birth, genius, or a million. He waa himself the 
most striking illastration of the fact that genius, 
especially a genins for politics, may Bometimes 
confer on its possessor all, and more than all, the 
opportunities, which could be offered by wealth or 
inherited rank. 

Of the Prime Ministers of the nineteenth oentuiy 
the greater nnmber were peers, or closely connected 
by birth with the Peerage, like Qrenville, Portland, 
Liverpool, Grey, Melbourne, John Russell, Aber- 
deen, Falmerston, Derby, and SaUsbory; two. Peel 
and Gladstone, belonged to wealthy mercantile 
families ; bat Addington vfoa the son of a physician, 
Canning's father was an obscure burister and his 
mother an actress, and the elder Disraeli was a 
Jewish literary man, of foreign descent, with a 
name which most Bnglishmen were unable to 
pronounce correctly. The auccessful outsiders had 
made their way, by luck or their own cleverness, 
into the select circle. Addington, whose father 
had been medical attendant to the great Earl 
of Chatham, was put into Forhament for a close 
borough when he was aiz-and-twenty. Canning, 
after attracting attention to hioiself in his brilliant 
career at Eton and Christ Chnrch, was no more 
than twenty-four, when Burke and Pitt introduced 
him into politics as member for Newport. 

There have been Cabinet Ministers, like Mr, 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Morley, whose 
distinction has been achieved outside the political 
edttrie and perhaps outside party politics, altogether, 
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who have been commanding figures in the coontiy, 
and well known to the pnbhc, before they were 
admitted to the dominant group. Such cases may 
become more freqnent in the fatnre; bnt the 
ntunber of men, who have scaled the walls of the 
political citadel, by the truly democratic method of 
impressLDg their personality upon the masses of 
their fellow-citizens, has so far been small. Nor of 
these are there more than two or three, who have 
attained positions of the highest eminence and 
authority, and who could have been thought of aa 
possible candidates for the first place of all. 

We have, then, this actually large, but relatively 
rather small, governing c\&aa, consisting of Uie 
few thousand representatives of the nobility, land- 
owners, capitaUsts, and leading professional men, 
who make up London society. No constitutional 
rule or precedent prescribes that ministers shall 
be appointed from this set of persons. But, from 
the circumstances of the case, they usually are 
.so appointed. The electorate itseU is far too 
amorphous, too scattered, and too ill-organised, to 
perform the process of selection ; and there is 
nothing in England corresponding to the party 
conventions, by which candidates for the Pteei- 
-4dncy of the United States are nominated. When 
the result of a general election has decided that 
one of the two great parties is to enter office, 
the Sovereign sends for the statesman who is 
the most conspicuous figure on the winning side, 
and commissions him to form a Ministry. This 
personage, whether he be a great nobleman or 
a distinguished commoner, has passed most of his 
life— even if he has not been actually " bom 
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in the piuple " — within the innermoBt recesses of 
the socio-political edifice. He himself may be, and 
probably is, altogether above any vnlgar admiration 
for wealth, rank, and fashion. Yet the conditions of 
his life make it difficult for him to bre^ away from 
his enTironment. His opportunities do not allow 
him to consort with people who are poor, unknown, 
and socially obscure. When he has to make up his 
ministry, he naturally consults his own little court 
of followers and allies ; and they naturally press the 
claims of their own friends and kinsmen. What 
wonder if the distribution of offices falls largely to 
the members of this body? 

About one-third, or more, of the Ministty is 
made up of the Premier's political associates and 
supporters among the Peerage. The rest are 
drawn from the House of Commons ; and since, as 
a rule, one fairly well-educated and capable English- 
man is as well able to perform the duties of a public 
department as another, especially when assisted 
by a sedulous permanent civil service, no great 
harm is done, and public feeling is not outraged, 
by the fact that social influences largely determine 
th? choice. A conspicaous party leader, who had 
strikingly impressed himself upon the House and 
the nation, might have to be admitted, whether he 
belonged to the right set or not. Bat such men 
are rare. The public is not specially concerned in 
asserting the claims of one member of the House 
of Commons, rather than another, to Cabinet office. 
It has done its duty at the polls by practically 
appointing A and his party to the government, in 
preference to B and his following ; and it is quite 
content to leave the constitatioD of the executive 
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committee, and the allocation of the posts in it, to 
the leader and his advisers. The power is exercised 
on condition that it be not grossly abused. Pro- 
vided the men appointed are respectable, upright, 
and fairly competent politicians, of good private 
character, and of some experience in pablic Ufe, the 
nation is satisfied. 

A glance at the composition of any recent English 
Ministry will show how largely it still continnes to 
be made up from this governing oligarchy. Here ia 
Lord SaUsbnry's third Administration, as formed on 
Jane 29, 1895 :— 



Harqiuu of Salisbnrj' 



Ur. A. J. BmUodi 



Sir Michul HlckB-BMch .. 
Sir Matthew White-Bidlejr. 
Mr. Cbamberlaiii ... 

UaiijneBS ot Lansdowne . , 
Ltml George HBtnilton 

Mr. GoBoheo 

Lord Aabbonme 

Lord BtUfont of Bntleigh . 

Lord Jamee of Heiebod 

Mr. Bitohie 

Mr. Chaplin 

Mr. Walter Long 

Mr, Akers Douf^ 



Statut or Occupation. 
. Great pe«r and landowner ; bead 
of aadent and wealthy arirtcyt 
oratio familj. 
, Nephew of Lord Baliabot; : 
woalthj landowner. 
Lord Ohanoellor. 
Head of the Hoose of CaTendiali ; 

great territorial magnate. 
Feer; landowner and Chaiiman 

of Quarter SeMiona. 
Baronet and landowner. 

Ditto. 
SncoBsafnl mannfaotiirBr and 



Peer and wealth; landowner. 
Bon of a Duke. 
Wealthy flnander. 
DisUngnished lawyer. 
Head of old SooWsh arisiooiatdo 

ffcipil j ; lajidowner. 
Snccea^ul lawyer. 
Wealthy man of InuineBB. 
Country squire and landovner. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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The subordinate miiiiBtera ontBide the Cabinet 
incladed a duke and five other peers, two eldest eons 
of peers, and one nephew of the Prime Minister. 

This is a ConserratiTe Cabinet ; bat if we turn 
to a Liberal Ministry the analysis would not be 
very different. Take the members of the 1894-^5 
Administration : — 



Eul of Bosebory 


Peer and wealth; landowner. 




Ditio 


HoKineafl of Ripon 


Ditto 




Ditto 


EarlBpenoer 


Ditto 




BnceesBfnl lawyer. 


Mr.ABqnitt 


Ditto 




Son of a wealthy moaufaotiirer 






8ii WiUiam Hftrooiirt 


Member of ancient and aiiato- 




oratio oonnty family. 


ffir George TreTelyan 


Baronet and head of old ootmty 




family. 


Bir Henry Fowler 


Wealthy Bolicltor. 


Mr. John Morley 


Jonmalist and man of letters. 


Mr. Arnold Moriey 






factnrer. 


Mr. Junes BrToe 






fesBor. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 






and connected by marriage 




with Emotber noble family. 


Mr. A. H. D. Acland 


Member of old county faiuily. 



Literature and learning were a little better repre- 
sented in the Liberal Cabinet, in the persons of Mr. 
Moriey and Mr. Bryce. Otherwise, it was not really 
moch more "popular" in its composition than ite 
predecessor. Birth, wealth, and social influence 
were among Hie qualifications of two-thirda of its 
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members. They were, of comne, not the only 
qnalificationB ; yet it is plain that they were allowed 
as mnch weight, in determining the selection, as 
was the case with the rival Ministry. No one 
who knows English politics will be prepared to 
maintain that all, or even most, of Lord Bosehery's 
coUeagnes were persona who coold have been 
nominated beforehand on their "poblic form" tor 
place in the Cabinet. They were inclnded becaose 
they happened to be known and favourably regarded 
in the right quarters. 

Again, in S^tember, 1908, if the nation had been 
polled to nominate a Colonial Secretary in succes- 
Bion to Mr. Chamberlain, the name of Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton would not have been foond on the list. 
To the general public he was known mainly as a 
cricketer ; in the House of Commons itself he was 
popular and respected, bat he had not taken a very 
active part in debate, and would not have been 
regarded as one of the leaders of the Assembly. It 
was because his ability had been rightly gauged by 
the inner circle, in which a Prime Minister moves, 
that he was elevated from the back benches of the 
House of Commons to one of the half-dozen highest 
posts in the service of the Crown. Democracy 
would certainly not have made Mr. Lyttelton 
Colonial Secretary, perhaps it would not have made 
him a minister at all. The governing oligarchy did 
BO, and its discretion was felt to be wisely exer- 
cised. It was a rather striking illustration of the 
manner in which an able man of high social and 
personal qualifications, but of no great pohtical 
standing, may be introduced into the sapteme 
AdministratioD of the coontry. 
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It is not a procera of jobbery; fot it dow not 
happen that had or incapable men are cormptly 
given poBtB for which they are unfit ; bat oMgarchi- 
cal, in its essence, it certainly is. The members 
of the oligarchy are, as a role, so far removed from 
the need of earning a Uyelibood, ae to be able 
to enter active politics in the prime of life. Some 
of them have been preparing themselves for office 
from their boyhood, by a long course of study, by 
travel, and by an early apprenticeship to the Hoase 
of Commons, bo that, as they near forty, they have 
acquired an experience, with which the middle-class 
man, who enters Parliam«it aboat that age, cannot 
be expected to cope. 

This is a real advantage, which acute foreign 
observers of our politics fully appreciate. The late 
Mr. T. B. Bead, formerly Speaker of the United 
States House of Bepresentatives, told the present 
writer that he often looked with envy on this feature 
of our systun. In America, be said, too many of 
the ablest men come into Federal politics too late in 
life. Mr. Beed added that they often leave too 
early. In England a man can take to politics 
young, and he has a good ohaxice of remaining in it 
to an advanced age: — 

" ^nil old ezpsrietiu do attain, 
To sonnthing Uk« prophetio atnun." 

In the United States a valuable political career 
may be interrupted, or destroyed, by the operation 
of the rule, which prohibits a man from becoming 
a candidate for Congress outside his own district. 
Thus, if he forfeits the favbur of his local supporters, 
14 
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or from any other cause Iobos his Beat, he may never 
get back to Congtess. In England, a etatesman, 
who has some public following, may have to wander 
£tom one division to another ; bat thrare is pretty 
certain to be a body of electors scmiewhere, who 
will take care that his services are not lost to 
his party. The English political leader, beaten 
in London or Lancashire, can appeal to a more 
favourable electorate in Scotland or Wales. Bat 
an American Bepresentative, who had been ousted 
from his seat for a CongressioQai district in Massa- 
cbosettfl, coold not find compensation by travelling 
to Illinois or Colorado ; nor coold he even seek the 
BufiErages of another constitaency in his own State. 
The Constitution prohibits the former alternative ; 
and State law or established usage deprives him of 
the latter, by prescribing that a member of Con- 
gress maat be resident in the district for which he 
is elected. 

The American custom ia theoretically more 
reasonable than our own ; for, other considerations 
apart, it does seem proper that the representative 
of a locality should have local interests and ties. 
The abandonment of the limitation in England may 
be due, as Mr. Bcyce suggests, to the eighteenth- 
century abuses of the electoral system, under which 
adventurers, unconnected with the district, were 
sent down to a borough by influenti^ patrons, or 
allowed to buy the seat from the " freemen." Yet 
the American restriction keepa some eminent men 
out of public life, and it prevents others from ob- 
taining that useful kind of authority, which is the 
result of long and uninterrupted association with 
ofiiurs. Here, as elsewhere, we have been fortunate 
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enough to find that the dofactB and anomalies, 
which Bcientifio couBtitation-makerB avoided, have 
tamed out to be valuable in practice. The earlier 
years of American politiciana have been devoted, 
mote often than is the case in Great Britain, to 
Bome professional porsoit, or to money-making. 
The able yoang man, onless he intends to " live 
by the altar," and to pmsne politics for gain, haB 
to estsblish hia material position, before he can 
become a candidate for Congress or his State I/egis- 
latnre. By that time he is middle-aged; he has 
behind him the habits of half a lifetime, passed in 
speciahsed laboor ; and he does not so easily adapt 
himself to another kind of business, which has 
rules and technicahties of its own. The difficulty 
ol a Democracy lies in inducing a sufficient nmnber 
of honest and capable men to undertake public 
duties, without the temptation, or the hope, of 
obtaining the " spoils." As long as the goveming 
oligarchy retains its influence, that difficulty will 
be less apparent in England than it has been in 
some other countries. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
our political leaders have . not often been forced 
to undergo that routine of nnrelazed toil, pursued 
for the greater part of the day during the great 
part of the year, which falls to the lot of the 
majority of adult human beings on the face of 
this earth. Many of them, indeed, would speedily 
break down under such continuous and sustained 
exertion. It is astonishing how little it takes to 
loake a minister or a member of Parliament ill. A 
fortnight of real pressure is enough to send harassed 
legislators flying to the ooontry, in search of rest 
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and change.* Daring the troabled weeks of the 
late smmner of 1899, wliich preceded the outbreak 
of the Boer War, Bome of the most responerible 
members of the Cabinet were away taking their 
holidays. It hardly seems to have occiirred to them 
that a minister could postpone his vacation, and 
remain in town till the early aatomn, even at a time 
when the coontry was trembling on the very verge 
of a great campaign.t 

The members of this class have always exhibited, 
and continue to exhibit, many qualities which 
Enghshmen esteem. They are npright, well mean- 
ing and good-tempered, and they sorvey pabUc 
afiCairs with that easy, miimpassioned, common 
sense, which we understand and rather admire. 
Some of them are persons of the highest intellectual 
capacity, and most of them are fairly able, and, at 
least, as well informed as the average members of 
their class. And it may be said that they are the 
sort of mm who have, ior centuries, led the English 

* Mr. S. H. JajoB, In his politioal biography of Ur. Chunber- 
lun, attributes no snuJl portion of tbe racoess ol that statu- 
nun to the fact that, unlike most of hia rivala, he wu able to 
devote himself to his political duties with genuine energy and 
indnstey. " With the unfettered leisnre of a man of fortnne, 
he oombioad the habits of a man of bnnnese. Whether agita- 
ting on a pablio platform or directing party organisations, he 
labonred as industriously as an official whose salary is ragnlated 
by the results he aohteTes. When he was grappling with 
ftdministrativa problems In Whitehall he was as keen about the 
effioienoy of his department as if he were bnilding np a pilvato 
business." Jeyes, Mr. Chambarlain, Hit Life and PubUe 
Oarevr, p. ISfi. 

\ Bee Blr BedTere BuUsr's correspondence with Lord 
IiHiBdowaa, in tiie Beport of th« Bo^aA ContfMMMon on the 
nw tn SwiAh Africa, lOOS. 
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people in peace and war, in conuueEce and adminis- 
tration, and by whom, on the whole, the English 
people have shown themselves well content to be 
led. A different kind of leadership may be reqmred 
in the futnre, and it may or may not be forth- 
coming. Bat so far the traditions of the past have 
continued to prevail, and their inflnence, in this 
respect, thoogh, no doabt, decreasing steadily, is 
still very great. 
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CHAPTBE XI 

GOVEBNUENT BT AMATEUB8 

It has often been made a reproach to Democracy, 
particularly to modem Democracy, that it is oareleaa 
as to the special qualifications of those who direct 
its afbirs. It choo&es its mlers not because they 
are competent, but because they are popular. A. 
man becomes a member of a Legislattire not on 
account of his ability, hut because his opinions are 
those of the greater number of the electors. It will 
hardly be disputed that modem representative insti- 
tntions, under a wide franchise, have not brought 
into the national service the highest skilled talent of 
the oommonity. Mr. Qodkin* says that in America, 
in the cose of elective offices, such as those of l^s- 
lators and governors, there is a marked tendency to 
discredit such qualifications as education and special 
experience. He thinks that this is due to the pre- 
vailing worship of Equality. "In the popular mind 
there is what may be called a disposition to beheve, 
not only that one man is as good as another, but 
that he knows as much on any matter of general 
interest." 

* Or^fomeen Tmdaneiet of Demoaraey, p. 48. 
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Mr. Bryce takes maoh the same view. "The 
fact ia," he Bays, "that the AmericanB have 
ignored in all their legislative, aa in many of their 
administrative, arrangements the differences of 
capacity between man and man. They underrate 
the difficolties of government, and overrate the 
capacities of the mvi of common sense. Great ore 
the blessings of eqnality ; bnt what follies are com- 
mitted in its name 1 " * Politics, like ciiticism, 
according to Byron's definition, t ia one of the 
bufdnesses for which, on this assmuption, no special 
preparation or predisposition is required. 

While the passion for social equality is much 
less noticeable in this country than in the United 
States or in France, the tolerance of intellectual 
equality is even more marked, and the belief in the 
average good sense of the average man quite as 
strong. Government in England is government by 
amateurs. The SQbordinates, in their several grades, 
are trained ; the superiors, the persons in whom 
rest responsibility and power, are untrained. Yet 
the necessity for trained intelligence and acenracy is 
greater than ever. The influence of government on 
all departments of national life has increased, and 
will continue to increase. We may not like this 
tendency, bat we cannot check it. The doctrine ci 
administrative laisseg-faire is not so much dis- 
credited as ont of date, in an age when public 
authorities are constantly finding fresh duties and 
responsibilities thrown upon them. Gk)vemment, 

* Bryoe, Th» Ammoan Conunonutaitk, 1. 488. 

t " A man nniBt Mrve hla time to any trade, 

Bava oritlidam ; ori&i a» ready-mada." 

Byron, EngUth BairiU and Sooteh Beoieuvn. 
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which carries ooi letters, and hoards ooi savings, 
and sees ahex Ute teatdiing of oar children, is laying 
down oar telephone vires, and may preeently own 
oor railways. It tells as how much sugar we may 
take with oar beer and how moch fat with oor 
bntter. It casts its eye npon the windows of our 
lodging-hooses and the ventilators in oor factories. 
It takes cognisance of the importation of (Jerman 
corkscrews and Aostrian lead pencils, and could not 
allow &ve sparrows to be sold for a farthing withoot 
its intervention. The revival of the Tariff oontro- 
versy, whatever may be its iseae, has brought back 
into politics a whole body of economic preoccupa- 
tione, from whidi, in this country, govenunenta and 
parhaments have been relieved. The incessant 
and mnltitndinouB activity of the State will grow, 
with the grovring complexity of the social system, 
with the new wants, the new duties, the new 
dangers, which are constantly arising. A modem 
nation is running with all its motors at high pres- 
sure, and it will not run itself. 

The amount of skilled faculty required in every 
important business is greater than ever it was. 
But the greatest business of all — the business of 
government — is carried on by persons who have 
very often no special attainments, and as a rule no 
special training. We require some acqoaintaooe 
vrith the technique of their work from the subor- 
dinate of&cials, but none from the responsible 
c^dfs, A youth must pass an examination in 
arithmetic before he can hold a junior clerkahip in 
the Post Office ; but a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be a middle-aged man of the world, innocently 
anxious to know the meaning of "those damned 
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little doto," when first confronted with Tteasiuy 
accounts worked out in decimals. A yotmg officer 
will be refused his promotion to c^tEun's rank if he 
camiot show some acquaintance with tactics and 
military history ; bat the Minister for War may be a 
man of peace — we have bad aoch — who regards all 
soldiering with dislike, and has sednlonaly abstained 
from getting to know anything about it. 

It may be said that all this is merely a character- 
istic of goTemment by the people, under the forms 
of popular election. The amatem- is installed in 
power in the central government of France, and the 
United States, and in other conntries with a folly 
developed representatiTe system, and he directs 
municipal afhirs almost everywhere. Moreover, he 
is no newcomer in the government of England. 
From Saxon and Norman times downwards we have 
had him. The tithing-men, and hundred-men, and 
the freemen of the boroughs, the freeholders of 
Hie county court, the barons of the Great Council 
and the Cteria Regis, the knights of the shire of 
the early Parbaments, the burgesses of the later 
House of Commons, the justices atQuarter Sessions, 
Hie Guardians of the Poor, the members of Hie 
School Boards — all these, in their several degrees, 
have been ordinary citizens, " unlemed and lewed," 
as Chaucer would have called them, laymen picked 
out from the average mass of their class and 
order to discharge public functions. It might be 
turged that government is only being conducted on 
the principles which have prevailed for ages in 
Great Britain, and which are also prevaihng at 
present over a large part of the civihsed world. 

There are, however, two points to be noticed. 
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The first is that gorenunent is more technical than 
ever it waa before ; the second that the governors 
are, relatively speaking, less expert than at any 
previoos period. The older English system dis- 
tinctly contemplated that the actoal Ezeoative 
should be in the hands of a very highly trained body 
of professional politicians, that is to say, the King 
and his paid officers, who had the best reason for 
taking their duties with the utmost eamestcesa, 
since the master might have lost his crown, and the 
servants their heads, if they made too many mistakes. 
The Saxon thegnhood, and the Norman eomitatat, 
the prelates and magnates sommoned to the King's 
Cooncil, were closely conversant with the kind of 
business they were required to discuss. 

All the older English deliberative assembhes 
were constituted of persons who were called to- 
gether to handle ofhirs with which they would 
have some amount of precise acquaintance lUght 
down to the end of the eighteenth, and well into 
the nineteenth, century, both the central and local 
government were mainly in the hands of the county 
gentlemen, and the nominees of the territorial pro- 
prietors. In a cotmtty, which was preponderantly 
agricultural, these rural interests were all-important. 
The "goTeming class " was really occupied in the 
national admiuistration. "Not by the forms of 
Parliamentary role," says Frofessor Qneist, " bnt by 
personal activity in the daily work of the State, has 
the greatness of England been created, as was once 
that of Bepublican Some." It is the surcease of this 
"personal activity," the divorce between the local 
and the central institutions, which fills the great 
conservative constitutionalist with apprehension for 
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the future stability of oar society, and laanchea him 
upon a sea of doleful forebodiof^.* 

The Detached Properiy Otoner. 

The PruBsian professor may lay ondae emphads 
on thia point, bat it is not one to be ignored. 
The change, though comparatively recent, is con* 
siderabla The landed class is still strongly re- 
presented in the HoQse of Commons, and para* 
moant in the House of Lords ; bat it? character 
has altered. Its members are no longer atcripH 
gleba, bound by intimate ties to the soil of 
England. The great landlord is often a mere rent- 
cha^^, the smaller landowner a kind of rentier. 
" The inactive peer," says Gneist, " who in pre-'X. 
vioos generations formed the exception, has become 
an everyday phenomenon, at a time when the 
very existence of the House of Lords is at stake, 
An irresistible desire to wander abroad has token 
possession of the landed gentry, though their 
presence on their estates has become more necessary 
than ever, in order not utterly to lose their waning 
local influence." t This kind of " phenomenon " is 
more common now than it was a very few years ago.^^ 
There never was such a leisured class as there is in 
England at the present day — leisured in the sense 
of being completely irresponsible, utterly unfettered 
by public obligations, entirely hedonistic, and 
good-naturedly selfish. Everybody who has any 

* OnaM, BiMdmt't SUtory of Oa Bn^Kth ParKomMf, 
p. 41B. 

t " All mores," adds Prol. GiielBt in hla impiritlsg luhion, 
" u fotmeiiy in Fnnoe ud (Hnaan; when on the vei; brink 
oi the pndpioe." 
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acqaaintanoe wiUi English society must be familiar 
with the country gentleman unattached. Let as 
take a typical specimen. 

His ancestors, for many generations, were the lords 
of some thonsands of acres of moor and pastoxe 
gronnd, with a little good plongh-land, in a connty of 
the Korth. Through the vicissitudes of our history 
they assiduously nursed that estate, hving in modest 
sufficiency from the tribnte of their tenants and 
the profits of their own fanning and cattle-breeding. 
One Squire was out with the disorderly Lancastrian 
host that fell into rout at Towton; another rode 
behind Bupert at Marston Moor; a third just 
cautiously saved himself from joining the young 
Chevalier on the march to Derby. They were hard- 
drinking hunting men and sturdy Tories all through 
the eighteenth century ; they damned Bonaparte and 
the Whigs in the early nineteenth ; one of them sat in 
Parliament afterthe Beform Bill, and voted steadily 
for Feel and the Com Laws, ontil the Grreat Betrayal 
of 1846. They were always local leaders, minor mag- 
nates in their own sphere, busy with the afFairs of 
their small endaoe, much occupied in county busi- 
ness, way-wardens, officers of the Militia and the 
Yeomanry, and Justices of the Peace. 

The present head of this ancient house has no taste 
for the routine of rather dull business and unexciting 
recreation. Be does not see why he should bury 
himself among his ancestral fallows, and work like 
an auctioneer's clerk. The estate is more valuable 
than ever it was before, tor there are minerals in the 
neighbourhood, and rente have risen ; but the home 
farm is given up, and the agent looks after the 
tenants. Our Bquire is on the Commisaion of the 
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Peace, bnt he aeldom appears on the Bench, where 
he wonld have to rab Bhoulders with local tradesmen 
and interest himself in a squabble over a pnblic- 
honae license. He goes to his grim old Hall in the 
satmnn for the shooting, since he is fond of sport, 
in the modem fashion, which is to say that be is 
fond of amnsing himself. Bnt he does not stay long. 
He has a house in a square in Kensington, where 
faia wife expects him to give dinner parties ; he 
plays golf at varions places on the English and 
Scottish coasts ; he spends his sommer at a German 
bath, and much of his winter on the Biviera or in 
Egypt. He is a perfectly happy, upright, and 
deeply respectable Briton. His tastes are manly; 
his instincts ore sound; he is full of a healthy, 
^otistical, domesticity. He lives for himself and 
his wife and his sons and daughters, and in a minor 
degree for the rest of his family and his friends. 
Bat of citizens he is the most nncivic ; he dwells 
apart from the main corrents of national life ; he 
is in the State but not of it. 

Perhaps that is an extreme case. But the nmnber ' 
of such men is rapidly increasug. Yon meet them 
everywhere — mien of independent fortones, inherited 
from their ancestors, and perhaps increased by 
judicious intermarriage with the prosperous bour- 
geoisie. Nowhere is there so much wealth, abso- 
lutely free from any corresponding sense of obligation, 
as in modem Britain, Property, we are told, has its 
duties as well as its rights ; in most countries and in 
most i^es it has had to undertake the distinctly 
onerous duty of defending itself from attack. But 
in OUT securely fenced and padded society, the pro- 
perty-owner has no such anxiety. Black cace need 
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not moDnt behind that honanui. Nooae menaoes, 
no one distorbe him. He may, if he pleases, be as 
much a stranger, politically speaking, in England, 
as he is in the Continental pleasoie resorts, where 
he passes so mnch of his time. 

The greater landowners cannot talte their reapon- 
nbilities bo lightly. The management of a large 
estate is still a senons bosiness, requiring atten- 
tion and care. But even here there is a change. 
The wealthiest English landlords derive the chief 
part of their income from nrban gronnd-ients and 
leaseholds, or from mines, railways, do4^, and other 
forms of indnstrial property. The bead of one of 
these yast concerns most have an offioe, and he does 
well to look after it himself. Bnt he need no longer 
be in close personal contact with the administration of 
the coontiy. If he has nual estates, he keeps them 
np mainly for recreative purposes : he has his parka, 
his gardens, his coverts, and his mansions, to which 
he retires for sport, and rest, and the entertainment 
of his friends. He continnes to be a very important 
personage in his varioos districts ; bat his import- 
ance is social and personal rather than adminis- 
trative. There are exceptions, as in the case of 
some of the English and Scottish territorial magnates, 
who own large tracts of land remote from the great 
tovniB, and are sorroonded by some shadows of 
the old qaasi-feadal tradition. They still retain an 
interest in county government ; bnt comity govern- 
ment, ontaide the connty boroughs, is drifting away 
from the tide of EngHsh political and indnstrial 
activity. This beats most strongly in the nrban 
mnnicipalities, great and small, and from the lifb of 
these places the modem thegnhood stands apart. 
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It is from this comfortable cIeub of persons, \ 
independent, and to some extent diracinia — ^oo 
longer bound intimately to the land, but attaobad 
to it by a mere "cash nexos" — tbat the Hooae of 
Conunons, as we have seen, is largely recruited. Tbe 
landed interest vies with the mercantile plutocracy 
in filling the benches of the Lower Chamber. The 
two classes together still form the majority of the 
House, if the members from Ireland and Wales are 
excluded. The large admixture of the mercantile 
element may perhaps be regarded as a counterpoise 
to the amateurishness of the more strictly 
" leisured " men. These ironmasters, railway direc- 
tors, wharfingers, are not idlers, and they must 
know a good deal of practical affairs. But they 
may be amateurs in the House of Commons. The 
better they know their businesses, the more closely 
they attend to them, the less likely are they to 
approach either the jninutia, or the broad prin- 
ciples, of politics in a serious professional manner. 
There is, of course, a good deal to be said for a 
gOTeming body which is not too full of det^ed 
knowledge. A collection of experts is in many ways 
a dangerous assembly. It is apt to be stiff, pedantic, 
impracticable. If all the members of the House of 
Commons were as well informed and sedulous as a 
handful of them are, ministers would be worried to 
death, and the work of the Empire would not get 
itself done. The House is a fairly representa^ve 
collection of average EngUshmen, interested in put>< 
lie afbirs, but not overwhelmed by them, and gene- 
rally able to look at things in a detached, practical 
bshion. They are not wholly nnconscions of their 
own limitations, they are honest and well-meaning, 
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and fairly capable. So they can coiudder the 
acts of the Execntiye, and discnBs legislatiTe 
projects, with the cool, shrewd, tolerant jadgment 
of men of the world, who ore neither fanatics 
nor formalists. The danger is, not that the House 
of Commons may be too zealous, but that it may not 
be zealoos enough. Its members, though generally 
npright, and sometimes able, are too apt to regard 
politics as a pastime, and the House itself as a 
dnb. 

The Amateur in the Electorate. 
li the elected is a political unatenr, so assuredly 
is the elector. Of all the curious, unforeseen results 
due to the derelopment of the representati-ve system 
under modem conditions, none is more remarkable 
than the maimer in which it has relieved the 
great mass of citizeas hom active participation 
in pohticB. Aristotle considered it essential that 
the State should be small enough for all citizens 
to take a personal share in the functions of the 
legislature and the judiciary. The invention of re- 
presentation has enabled a Democracy to be enlarged 
beyond the constricted area of the Greek city ; and 
the free press and the public meeting have given 
opportunities for the constcuit and intelligent super- 
vision of their Government to the inhabitants of 
even the largest and most scattered communities. 
The ordinary elector is supposed to be keenly aUve 
to the march of events, and to follow with close 
attention the acts and omissions of those to whom 
he has entrusted the stewardship of his corporate 
interestB. 
But that is not so in fact The mechanical im> 
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provemeats and appliances of cmlisation, combined 
with the growth of the democratic principle, have 
brought into politics those great maasee of men who, 
aocording to Aristotle, have no leisoie to be TirtuooB. 
" The jurors who are to be our citizeoB," observes 
the philosopher of a slave-holding republic, " must 
not be husbandmen, as leisure, which is impossible 
in an agricultural life, is equally essential to the 
culture of virtue and pohtical action." He is led 
therefore to the conolusioD that " neither [the 
mechanics, nor any othra members of the State, 
who do not cultivate virtne, are entitled to political 
rights.' ' * 

In a modem State the citizens, whether they 
" cultivate virtue " or not, have little scope for 
leisured thought. The great majority have neither 
the time not the mental concentration, to study 
politics in a systematic fashion. True, we have a 
free and a cheap press, and everybody reads the news- 
papers. But it is only a very insignificant minority, 
who keep their minds fixed steadily, from day to day, 
on the sequence of events, with the object of arriving 
at a rcEuoned decision. Of the rest, many take their 
papers for the sporting eolumns, the gossip, or the 
reports of proceedings in the courts of law ; some 
perhaps for the notices of literature, art, and the 
drama ; others for the fashion articles and the notes 
and paragraphs about well-known people, and society 
functions, or for information upon finance and trade. 

* " n is eridoDt, from what hu been demonatnted, that In a 
State in which a perfect polity prevailB, and in whioh the 
citicenB ue jnat nun In an absolnte «ena«, the dtiuai onght not 
to lead a meohoaical or oommeroial life; lor snoh a life ia 
ignoble and opposed to viitne." Aiiototle, PoUtici, bk. It. 
ebap. 0. 

15 
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When men live in small commonities, even under 
an imperfect Byatem of Belf-govemment, they cannot 
avoid perBonoI participation in some public fonctions. 
So it was in the older rural England, before the 
organic social changes of the last oentory. Where 
a family might go withont its winter firing, if the 
Lord of the Manor prohibited the catting of tnrf 
and the collection of wood, every tenant wonld be a 
self-^>pointed member of a Commons Preservation 
Society. Much satire has been wasted over the 
Parish Pomp ; bat one can onderstond the interest 
that hnmble installation mnst have poasessed for 
the little group of households, which had to draw 
their own water from it daily in their own backets. 
There were civic daties to discharge as well aa civic 
rights to vindicate. 

The old offices, or many of them, exist, and they 
have been largely reinforced by the army of new 
ones created onder the Mnnicipal Corporations Acts, 
the Local Government Acts, and the Edacation 
Acts. Bat the popolation has grown oat of all 
relation to them, and they are lost amid the vast 
agglcnnerations of people in the great towns and the 
greater town sabnrbs. Neither local government, 
nor central government, is now the concern of the 
general body of Englishmen, who take no share in 
the one, and only an intermittent and occasional 
part in the other. These fanotiong are discharged 
not by the citizens as a whole, bat by small com- 
mittees, sometime selected, Bometimes self-elected.* 

* "Throngh tho abolition cd ihe personal dntles of the 
oltiHD, the oommonal bod; li, in (Mt, vlrtuiJl; tnuformed 
Into a BTitem of thonholdera." Qneiat, Btudtntt' Hittorjf 
cf t)u BrUuk PM-UoMMfif, 416. 
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The great majority ot the inhabttanta of a city are 
what the G-reeka called idiots C'Stwnu), persong who 
perfonn no pablic datiea, and take no iotereat in 
public affoira. And nowhere, with the doabtfnl 
exception ot the United Statea, ia there ao large a 
proportion of peraons who live "the nntronbled 
life of the non-political man"* than in a great 
Engliah nrban centre. 

To the English town-dweller, if he bo pleases, the 
State and the City are no more than hnge benefit 
clabs, firom which he derivea many advantages, in 
retom for moderate periodical diaboraementa of caah. 
He pays his aubacription by way of a cheqne to the 
rate-collector or the asaessor of Income Tax, grmnb- 
ling a little at the amoont ; and that ia very often 
the som of his civic sacrifices, beyond the liability 
to serve, once in a way, perhaps once in a lifetime, 
npon a joiy. The great machine ia ran for him by 
paid officials, or by email bodies of volnntary opera* 
tors ; he hardly hears the whirring of the wheels 
as they buzz paat. There are tens of thousaads ot 
inteUigent Londonera, of all claesea, who do not 
know the namea of the members of their Borough 
Council and their Board of Guardians, who have 
not the faintest idea of the duties of a school 
management committee, who except at election 
times, would find some difficnity in remembering the 
ParUamentary and County Council division for 
which they have a vote. 

For the vast majority of adult pwaons the single 
tie that binds them to the political ayatem of their 
country is the exercise of the franchise. At the 
polls, is made the appeal nnto Cnsar; the electors 

* Pl«( Aytpot iliAm irfiy/uty (Plato, SeipubUe, SOO C). 
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coDstitate thenuelves the Bopreme tribTUial, and 
proDoance their verdict on the great issnes of policy, 
and the conduct of the administration. " The 
franchiBe," says Professor Heam,* " is not, as many 
persone contend, either a right or a trust. It is a 
duty." Bnt Hiexe never was a solemn obligation 
more easily borne, a dnty which could be discharged 
with less effort, or attention, or care, or risk, or 
laboor, or expense, or personal inconvenience. 
Nothing is required from the elector but the expen- 
diture of a few minateg of his time at infrequent 
intervals. A parhamentary election, the choosing 
of a new Grand Cooncil of the Empire, need give 
him no more trouble than taking out a dog-license. 
Before the Ballot Act, and the general simplifica- 
tion of electoral machinery, the case was different. 
The process of recording the vote was slow and 
cumbrous, it made some demands upon the leisure 
and patience, and sometimes even upon the moral 
and physical coorage, of the elector. He may have 
bad a long journey to take in bad weather over bad 
roads. With open voting, especially when the poll 
was going on for days, the course of the fight could 
be closely followed. Every voter must have felt 
that he was taking a personal part in it, and it 
would have been strange if he did not develop that 
individual interest which, at present, is often con- 
fined to a mere handful of active pohtical "workos" 
in the constituency. In the literature of the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century we get vivid pictures 
of the older electioneering, with the rowdy nomina- 
tion day, the speeches of the rival candidates on the 
huBtings, the ezoit«d mobs clambering round the 
* Tfu Oovtmrnrnt of England, p. 687. 
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booths, the electors marching up to vote foi the 
Bloe or Boff candidate, proadly or deGantl;, con- 
scions that the public eye was upon them, and 
perhaps aware that conseqnences, nob nninterestinf^ 
to themselTes, might follow. There is an excellent 
account of the whole transaction in Lytton'a My 
Novel, and another bttrlesqaed, bat informing, in 
the famous chapter in Pichwiek on the Estanswill 
Election. The picture is one of HogEothian riot 
and roagh vigour, bat at least it is alive. 

If the cormption and coarseness of the old 
system have diBftppeavad, mach of its animated 
interest has gone too. There is no hnstings,* the 
nomination is a matter of form, the oratorical duel 
in pablic between the opposing candidate has been 
abolished ; the polling lasts only one day, and in the 
great towns it is asnally a qniet and doll day. The 
election has been divested of every cironmstance of 
significance and dignity. The town-haU, or an 
elementary school, or some other public building, 

* U. Bonfany nther qnalnUy reguda the nppreaalon of tha 
hTifltingB u fnught with all Kail of gnT« oonaequenoei. "Tha 
Uw of 1873 attftoked what Memed to bo only a. fuoe in the 
wont of taste ; bat this farce of a day, during which the crowd 
satiBfied to repletion ite bmtal appetite for powei, shroaded 
the re^ aot of Bovereignty, to all appearance mean and insig- 
nificant, in a veil of dost, nolee, and intoxaoation, wliich pre- 
vented their attadung due value to it and grudging the ballot 
to the freehold eleotors. The B^stem of Becret voting, while 
it deprived the people of their few hours of license, during 
which they ezhauBted their BuperSuona uumal epirits (ott it 
ipaitait ton trop-plein de cm leitiah), alao unwisel; took 
from them that participation which rendered ttie masseB less 
oonuuoDs, and the compensation whioh softened for them 
the Uttemeas of the feeling ol inequalttj and exclusion." 
PtyehcUigie pohtiiut du FmifU on^bnt, part iv, ohap. L 
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has replaced the polling-booth. In the middle of 
the large bare room the row of sentiy-bozeB of 
roQgh boarding is erected. At an nnimpieaaive 
table Bit the retaming officer and his clerks, with 
the tin bftllot-bozeB in front of them. The elector 
strolls into the room, gives his name and addrees 
to one of the of&cials, receives a nnmbered slip of 
paper with the names of the candidates, takes it to 
one of the deal shanties to a£&z his cross, comes 
back with it folded, drops it throngh a slit in the 
tin box, and goes oat. That is alt ; and to the voter 
it sometimes seems too little. Anybody, who has 
had much experience in elections, most have 
observed that a yonng woddng-class elector will 
often appear bewildered and disconcerted by the raw 
simplicity of the proceeding. Unconsciously he 
feels that it is too brief, too unimportant. He 
fancies that there mnst be something more for him 
to do ; that this high privilege, this argent daty, of 
which he has heard so much, oaght not to be rattled 
through with so scant a ceremony, so little expen- 
diture of energy on his own part. 

Writers on tiie constitution dwell on the analogy 
between the electoral and the jadicial system. 
" Popular Oovemment," says Sir Henry l^ine, * 
"and popular Justice were originally the same 
thing." The jurors, in the ooorts of law, as 
Maine points out, are strictly controlled and guided, 
uid are assisted to arrive at a definite conclusion on 
the facts before them by a system of contrivances 

* UkioB, Popular OownvtMnt, p. 80: see also hla Earig 
Law and OutUnn, p. ISO; uid Stnbbe' ConttiintHonai Hit' 
lory, i. 630 *eq, ; Pklgrave, iltM and ProgrMi of the Engliih 
Com/montBtaUK ; hramuK, EntiUHtntg der SekururyfriohU, 
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and nilea of the highest elaboration and artificiality. 
Bnt the adjudicating Democracy, in its political capa- 
city, is onder no compalsion to examine the evidence 
closely, it has no expert pnofessional goidance, and 
it is allowed, and indeed enconraged, to discharge 
its functions with the minimnm outlay of time 
and attention. What confidence would be placed 
in the decision of a jnry in the law-conrts, if there 
were no guarantee that the jurors had heard the 
addresses of counsel, if some of them knew nothing 
of the case eroept what they had gathered from 
intermittent glances at newspaper reports, and if 
they were not obliged to take any more real trouble 
in the matter than would be involved in personal 
attendance for a few nunntes, in order to record 
their verdict on a ballot-paper? 

It is a curiooB result, not so much of Democracy, 
as of modem industritd and social conditions, and 
the increase in the size of all units of govern- 
ment and population. Political power is vested in 
the mass of citizens ; but the moss of citizens, in 
most coontries, are too busy, or too indifferent to 
obtain poUtical knowledge. Hence it arises that 
their public affairs are still managed for them, and the 
direction of their public pohcy really determined, 
by an oligarchy of one kind or another. In some 
states, vrith a wide popular franchise, bat an im- 
perfectly developed constitutioaal system, as in 
Austria and Gkrmony, it takes the form of aminisby 
and a civil service under the control of a strong 
personal monarchy. In the Latin countries, it is 
usually seen in the shape of a powerful, all-pervading 
bureaucracy. Tbe modem English substitute is 
found in groups of p^naons, who pay rather mcnre 
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eontinnoQS attention to pablie affairs than Hie 
majority of electors. They also are amateur poli- 
ticians, so far as training and expert knowledge 
are concerned ; bat their interest in politios, and 
their closer contact with it, give them a limited 
kind of professional competence in the pnnniit, and 
a certain amoont of acqoaintance with what may be 
called its technique. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE HOUSE OF L0BD8 

Tbe strength of the House of Lords is ia its weakness. 
If it were able to ezetcise a tithe of the powers it 
theoretical]; possesses, it must have been reformed 
out of existence long ago. ' ' There can be no doubt," 
said a Consenrative statesman, the late Lord Iddes- 
leigh, " that the House of Lorda would be perfectly 
intolerable, if it were as powerful in reality as it is 
in appearance." It is not, and it cannot be, so 
strong as most Second Chambers — as the American 
or the French, Senate, the Swiss Standerath, or the 
Legislative Councils in our self-goveming Colonies. 
If it ventured to act as these Upper Houses do 
from time to time, there would be an outcry, before 
which the hereditary principle would go down. 
A Senate in Washington, a State Council in 
Berne, or a Legislative Council in Melbourne, 
may not only interfere with the Executive, but it 
may, and sometimes does, bring about a deadlock 
either with the Government or the popular 
Chamber. It can take this course, not without 
friction, but wiUiout producing revolution, because 
it is felt that the Senators or the CouQcillom, 
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whether elected or nominated, do represent Bome- 
thing besides mere privilege. 

The House of Ijords, ever sinoe the straggle over 
the great Beform Bill, has been haonted by a sos- 
picion that it exists on sofferance. It can seldom 
Tentare to assert itself, uid then only in a tentative 
and temporary fashion. If any measores were taken 
to add to its self-confidence, to give it real aathority, 
to impart to it a conscionsneis of something like a 
political equality with &b other Hoose, it coold 
scarcely be conserved in its present shape. The 
demand for a complete reconstraction would be 
iiresistible. It is sometimes otged that while the 
Hoose of Ck>mmons represents everybody, the Honse 
of Lords represents nobody. This is one of the 
reasons why, on the whole, the two Chambers get 
on 80 well together. Everybody and Nobody, as 
Lord Iddesleigh observed,* mnst find it hard to 
qoarrel. Bat if a Second Chamber were eBtablished, 
which re^iesented somebody, the case would be 
diiferent. Everybody could quarrel with Somebody 
easily mioagh. 

The House of Lords does, in fact, possess 
some xepresentatiTe diaraoter. Like the rest of 
our institutions it was not made, it grew; and 
it has grown into something rather like that which 
the constitution-makers of the last hundred and 
fifty years have been trying to create. Assuming, 
as they did, that some check on the democratic 
law-making chamber was neoessary, they had to 
devise a Council, which was not irresponsible, but 
but yet was not responsible to quite the same con- 
stituency a^ the other House. If there were a King 
* In ko Brtiole in the Nno Baviw lor Much, ISM. 
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or a GoTemox available, he could nominate for 
life or a term of years, ae in the New Soath WtUes 
conatitntion, or in Lonie Philippe's Chamber of Fears. 
Otherwise the Upper Hoose had to be elected, either 
by some kind of fancy franchise, or by electoral 
districts other than those forming the constituent 
bodies for the popular Chamber. The resolt is 
rspresentatioQ, but unequal, and mors or less 
capricious, representation. The better the electoral 
Bchdme of the primary Legislature, the harder it 
must be to vtU7 it. " If there be two representative 
Chambers, and if one be formed on sound principles, 
the second, so far as it differs from the 6rBt, must 
deviate from those prindples." * 

Under a Federal system the difficulty can be 
parried. The Senate can be appointed by the 
States, and in its constitution it can embody the 
principle of local autoncnny ont of which the Union 
has been formed. But in this case glaring in- 
equalities are apt to be perpetuated. The Canton 
of Berne, with its 600,000 inhabitants and 2,600 
square mites of territory, has no more representation 
in the Swiss State Council than Appenzell with 
only 14,000 people and an area of sixty-one miles. 
The State of New York has two seats in the American 
Senate, and so has the State of Nevada. The Honae 
of Lords may have as much claim to correspond 
to a number of different elements in the com- 
munity, as an Assembly, solely constituted with 
reference to territorial divisions, historical in their 
origin, but now perhaps merely geographical terms 
which have almost lost their meaning. It represents 
varied and important interests, much and diversified 
* Hmid, p. MS. 
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knowledge, and nearly all classes in out society, 
except the most nmnerons. Many of the Peers 
have been trained to politics by years passed in the 
House of Conunona. Some of them have precisely 
that experience of public service, in a responsible 
office, which Milt, in his Bepresentative Government, 
insists npon as one qualification in the members of 
a good Second Chamber: they have been high 
officials in India, in the Colonies, or at home, 
pro-consuls and administrators, saccessfnl soldiers 
or diplomatists. A few of them represent learning, 
'^science, and art, as it cannot be, or at any rate 
is not, represented in the Lower House. Bach 
men as Tennyson, Leighton, Playfair, Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Lister, Lord Lingen, Lord Strathoona, would 
not have cared to sit in the House of Commons, 
and very likely would not have been elected. 

A Senate caimot be deemed unrepresentative of 
some of the best elements of a nation, when among 
its members may be included the greatest, or nearly 
the greatest poet and painter of their age, the most 
famous savants, philosophers, and jurists, the most 
eloquent preachers, the most learned theologians, 
and many of the magnates of finance, industry, and 
commerce." The House of Commons is full of 
lawyer M.P.'s, bat with a few exceptions these axe 
not tbe leaders of their profession. They must be 
politicians and " good candidates," and some of the 

* "Am nguAt tbe eI«otive principle," aaii > Innk enlo^M, 
(Lord DonoQghmore in the New itmieio, Herch, 1694), "it 
woold be diffionlt, not to eey impoBsiblB, except under an 
entirely aOTel and complioated Bjrtem of eleirtiTe bodies, to 
oreate en eeaenibljr as lepreeentative, as ie the Hoaee of Lords, 
of all the great [ovfeBBicms, indnrtries, trades, and other 
Interests, which look to Parliament for direction and guidance." 
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finest of OUT legal intellects are neither. These 
jurists find their appropriate place among the Peers. 
In spite of the dead weight of the mete titled 
nobodies, there is probably more intellect and ability 
in the House of Lords than in any other Second 
Chamber that could be named. 

The Bevisory Powers of ihe House. 
Bat the Hoase of Lords has a character of its 
own, which it is impossible to impart to any 
artificially constmoted Senate. Something besides 
personal ability and distinction is reqnited to give 
weight to a law-making, governing, coancil. " The 
King of England," said Disraeli, " may make Peers, 
bat he cannot make a House of Lords. The order 
of men of whom sach on assembly is formed is the 
creation of ages." Though they have lost much of 
their ancient prestige and unique position, the Peers 
still possess attributes which impress the mass of 
mankind. Mere talent, even in countries where per- 
haps talent is more appreciated than it is in England, 
has a very limited range in pohtics. De Tocqaeville 
says of the American House of BepresentatiTes 
three-quarters of a century ago, that it was very 
poorly provided either with distinction or dignity. 
"You are struck by the vulgar aspect of this great 
Assembly. The eye looks often in vain for a cele- 
brated man." It would not have looked in vain in 
the French Chamber of Peers after the Bourbon 
restoration. Celebrated men were quite common in 
that body, which could almost claim to represent the 
highest intellect of contemporary France. All the 
same it was quite insignificant and never exercised 
any real authority. The House of Lords has the 
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inflnence which belongs to wealth, to high rank 
and andect lineage, to landed property, to ideas 
and sentimenta, which have been interwoven into 
the texture of English society, and to traditions, 
and Qsages, and habits of mind, which are the 
growth of ages. No synthetic procesa conld quite 
reproduce this cnrions and complex result of time 
and ohuice. 

The constitational functions of the Peers are too 
well understood to need disonsaioa. The limited 
and suspensory character of their veto is realised by 
everybody, and particularly by themselves. If the 
system of "checks and balances" is to save a 
counby from the excesses of democratic violence, 
the House of Lords fulfils its purpose very im- 
perfectly. It used to be supposed that a popular 
Chamber was always liable to be carried away by 
sudden gusts of emotion, or by spasms of destruotive 
zeal, unless a steady hand could be laid upon the 
rein at any moment. But a House of Commons, 
led by a strong Cabinet, with the majority of the 
electOTate behind it, could not be bitted and bridled 
by the Peers. What Wellington and Lyndburst 
shrank from seventy years ago, would not be 
attempted again by any champion of the forces 
of conservatism. The Lords cannot prevent 
reform or even revolution, if the electorate ia in 
earnest and has a Ministry to its mind. In that 
sense the Upper House is not the check upon 
popular violence or ministerial haste. The true 
safeguard is the existence of the Oppoeition minority 
and the potential alternative Govemmeat. If thie 
is influential in the Commons and the country, 
nothing subversive can be done. No Cabinet conld 
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venture npoo a really radical change, with the con- 
scioQsness that two out of every five electors were 
opposed to it, and with an approhenmon that " the 
enpremacyof the odd man" might be turned against 
themselves after the next election. 

The duty of the House of Lords, as now defined 
in the books, is to provide that time is given for 
mature reflection on matters of importance. It 
cannot upset the verdict; but it may take care that 
the issue is properly placed before the Court. It 
can ask for suspense of judgment till the national 
tribunal has weighed and examined the argu- 
ments. It may eay to the committee which 
speaks fox the Commons : " Yoa tell us yon have 
received your mandate — or, as the vulgar might put 
it, got your otdetB — to do such and such things. 
■Well, we are not quit© sure. We think you were 
chosen on other ground. We did not notice any 
special reference to this subject in your election 
addresses. So we shall throw out your Bill, and 
you can go to the people and place the question 
before them, in an isolated, definite, fashion. If 
you come back with a great majority, we must no 
doubt admit that you are right in your constmction 
of the popular will, and we shaU have to allow you 
to do what yoa want." 

What exact amount of proof the Lords would 
require is a moot point. Might tbey throw out 
a first-class pohtical measure after an ad hoc 
election? It depends on t^e real strength of 
ministers, and the extent to which they can be 
supposed to carry public opinion with them. The 
leaders of the Peers have to consider whether they 
are defying a popular sentiment, sufficiently intense 
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to make itself felt deciBively at the polls. The; can 
act freely when they believe that the Gtovemment 
would be boand to " take it lying down," and that 
it is in no condition to go to the coontry. This 
was the case in 1893, when the Hoase of Commons 
passed the Homa Bole Bill and the Hoose of Lords 
rejected it. Mr. Gtladstone's more ardent foUowers 
were extremely indignant, and there was a fierce 
Bodical ontcry against the Upper Chamber. Bnt 
Lord Salisbury, who led the Peers, maintained 
that he bad the best constitntional anthority for his 
action. He contended that Home Bnle was not 
fairly before the constituencies in the preceding 
general election. The scheme of an Irifji Parlia- 
ment was looked npon aa " dead," and the Liberals 
bad won their Tictohes on a programme of domestic 
reforms. 

The action of the House of Lords was clearly in 
accordance with the constitutional conventions. If 
Mr. GMadstone had gone to the country and had 
come back — which was extremely unlikely — with a 
strong majority, the Unionist peers were bound, by 
the declaration of their leader, to give way. Bnt if 
there had been any chance that they would refrain 
from patting their veto upon the Bill of 1893, it is 
tolerably certain that this meaaore would not have 
been introduced. Many of the Liberals, who voted for 
it in the Commons, did so, because they knew that no 
harm would ensue: the Upper House would take 
care that the Bill did not go further. If there had 
been no revising Second Chamber, there would have 
been a sufficient check upon a minister, bent upon a 
hasty and doubtful piece of legislation, in the appro- 
henaiona of his own followers, conscious that they 
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had only a half-hearted support in the constitiiencieB. 
A GK>veniment conld not have accepted the te- 
sponsibility of dissolTing the nnion of the Three 
Kingdoms in such circamBtanceB. The Hoaae of 
Lords did not, as UnioniBt speakers osed occasionally 
to declare at the time, " stand between ns and 
reTolation." There conld scarcely have heen a 
rerolntion, against the wishes of the larger part of 
the electorate in England and Scotland. 

The powers of the Lords wore in reality more ^ 
effectively displayed in this Parliament by their 
action upon the Parish Comicils Bill and the 
Employers' Liability Bill. On Hcone Bnle, Ifr. 
Gladstone's followers were divided and only in part 
coQvicced. Bat in his measnres of domestic reform 
the Prime Minister had his party with him. Yet the 
Peera sent back both Bills, with important amend- 
ments, which almost changed their character. On 
the Parish Cooncils Bill, a compromise was reached. 
Bnt on Employers' Liability the Peers stood 
stiffly to their guns. They had inserted in the Bill 
the clause establishing a general right of " contract- 
ing out," which had been the subject of the hottest 
debates in the Lower Bouse, and had been vigorously 
resisted, and finally refused, by the Government. 
The Bill, as thus altered, was sent down to the 
Commons, who immediately rejected the amend- 
ment by more than the normal ministerial majority. 
The Lords calmly sent it back again ; and in the 
end, after some warm language had been used on 
the Liberal benches, Mr. Gladstone abandoned the 
measure. There were frequent threats of appealing 
to the Democracy i^inst the privileged Chamber. 
But the agitation died away, since it was clear that 
16 
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the Peers, cm the Employera' Liability Bill, had a 
BtroDg prima faeU caae. They contended that they 
were merely protecting the liberties of that large 
body of wcnrking-iaen, who did not want to b« denied 
the power of making their own contracts. The 
Government was challenged to ascertain, by means 
of a general election, what proportion these persons 
bore to the whole body of labour voters. As 
Ministers were oncertain on the sahject themselves, 
and by no means confident that there was any wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the compnlaory system, they 
preferred to leave the question unanswered. 

The revival of the House of Lords, and its success- 
ful self-assertion, in this long Session, was a remark- 
able phenomenon. I may perhaps be ^owed to 
reproduce some sentences published * soon after 
these events, because they may be thought to bear 
witness to the impression {nt>dTiced upon many 
observers at the time. " The Peers," it was said, 
" have done nothing but exercise tbeii old constita- 
tional privilege in a thoroughly constitutional fashion. 
In tiie great era of moderate Liberal progress and 
middlen^ass predominance, which extended from 
the Ministry of Lord Melbourne to the Ministry of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the House of Lords was insen- 
sibty losing its importance as a working factor in 
the machinery of the constitution. Largely com- 
posed of elderly or middle-aged Peers, of the old 
Whiggish and old Tory connections, its conduct was 
marked, as a role, by a natural timidity, and a 
shrinking desire to avoid forcing itself obtrusively 
upon the hostile notice of those still dreaded and 

« In ftn article, by the writer, in the Sew Rmma for Uuoh, 
18H. 
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TinfamiHar legions, whom the Beform Bill and the 
ballot-box had brooght into the field. The Peers 
felt that they were the reliquits Danaum — the rem- 
nants of the old Conetitntion that had escaped the 
fierce storm of change and progress. Besides, 
Liberal ' ideas ' were in the air, and a generation 
brought Qp on its Mill and its Macaulay had an 
idea that all ' [mvilege ' was opposed to the eternal 
verities of politics. Therefore, the Lords, the 
privileged class of legislators, had a tendency to 
keep themselves a good deal in the shade, to shirk 
anything in the nature of a conflict with the Ministry 
and the majority of the day, to render themselves 
a mere registering Chambw, whose main function 
it was to endorse and accept the edicts promolgated 
in 'another place.' The veto power was recognised : 
it might be ased if occasion called for it ; but it was 
felt that the occasion would arise more and more 
seldom, until, in fact, the veto of the Lords, like the 
veto of the Crown, became ahnost atrophied from 
disuse." 

There was another cause, and perhaps a more 
potent one, for this comparative inefficacy and un- 
obtrusiveness of the House of Lords ; and this was 
the character of the House of Commons. A Second 
Chamber is necessary, chiefly because a First 
Chamber is imperfect. "With a perfect Lower 
House," said Walter Bagehot, " it is certain that an 
Upper House would be scarcely of any value. If 
we had an ideal House of Commons, perfectly repre- 
senting the nation, always moderate, never passionate, 
abounding in men of leisure, never omitting the 
slow and steady forma necessary for good considera- 
tion, it is certain that we should not need a hi^er 
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Chamber. But, though, beside an ideal Hoose of 
CommoDB, the Lords will be mmecessary, and there- 
fore pemidotu ; beside the actual House, a revising 
and leisared legislatnre is extremely nsefnl if not 
gaite necessary." 

The Hoose of CommonB, of thirty-five or forty 
years ago, was very fax from a perfect legislative 
and dehberative assembly. But it got through its 
work ; and it fairly represented the views, and 
realised the aspirations, I do not say of the nation, 
but at any rate of the electorate. It accomplisbed 
what it was wanted to do : that is to say, it 
gradually and steadily brought into operation those 
moderate political reforms, on which the hearts of 
moat middle-class Englishmen were seriouFly, if not 
too ardently, set. It did not overload itself with 
business ; its personnel commanded the respect of 
the country ; it contrived to torn out a respect- 
able tale of legislation, year by year ; and, though 
it had its ample share of the inconsistency, the 
contradictoriness, and the mental confusion, which 
are common to all large and miscellaneous assembhes 
of men, it was a reasonably saccessfol body, which 
knew what the nation desired and was able to carry 
out its intentions. At no time in its career has the 
House of Commons been more powerful and more 
efficient than it was during the first three decodes of 
Queen Victoria's reign. And in the fourth decade, 
though the "leap in the dark" of 1667 had en- 
throned the Democracy in power, the old influences 
and traditions remained, and the House of Commons 
was still a sober, capable, business-like council, 
regarded with respect and quiet admiration by most 
Englishmen. 
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Bacent years have witnessed a great change. The 
Hoase of Gonunons has become incapable of ezecat- 
ing its allotted tasks, without an amoont of straining 
and creaking that threatens to shake the whole 
fabric to pieces. Only by terrific exertions, and 
after mnch faas and wasted energy, con it sacceed 
in doing anything at all. The "impotence of 
Parliament " has become a commonplace of politi- 
cal controTersy, Bat obviously if snch an assembly 
is impotent — impotent to perform its functions of 
rapid and effective legislation, and impotent to con- 
trol its own members — ^it needs a helping, sustaining, 
and revising hand somewhere. Thus the old con- 
stitutional duty of the House of Lords becomes of 
mnch more actual and practical importance. It is 
compelled to do what the theorists have always said 
that it ought to do if occasion arose. Under the 
Hoose of Commons' conditions, Bills are hustled 
through, with half their clauses undiscussed, and the 
other half a mass of contradictions, absurdities, and 
inconsistencieB. These ragged, amorphoas, measures 
may be cut and trimmed into shape in the House of 
Lords, and sent back again shorn of the excrescences, 
fastened upon them by embarrassed ministers, over- 
whelmed with work, and distracted by the necessity 
of conciliating one or other section of their mis- 
cellaneous following. 

" When Pametl organised the Nationalist Party, 
and used it to hamper and shackle all English tegis* 
lation, he builded better, or at least larger, than he 
knew. His object was to worry the House of 
Commons into getting rid of its Irish Question at 
all costs ; he probably did not guess that the indirect 
results would be a growing conviction, on the part 
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of En^ishmen, that it was Beoeaury to find some 
eonstitntioiial coonterpoise to the erratic and an- 
oertain motioiu of an Asaembly, which might at 
any moment be at the meicy of a set of determined 
adventnren, the representatiTes of a province, a 
sect, and a dan, |aepared to fight for their own 
special object, regardless of the general welfare, or 
even of those large and well-marked party interests, 
which the Qse and traditions of two centuries have 
established. 

The larger nomber of the inhabitants of Gtreat 
Britain are vehemently opposed to Irish Home 
Bole; nevertheless a Home Bale Bill has been 
carried throogfa the Hoose of Conmions. Small and 
aninflaential as the majority is, while it lasts and 
holds together it can do what it pleases. Because it 
knows its tenure of power is uncertain, it is the 
more anxious to reap its harvest while it can. And 
there would scarcely be a limit to the mischief a 
demoralised collection of self-seeking and ambitious 
groups might do, if there were no Second Chamber 
to compel reflection and reconsideration, and to 
enforce a reference to the people, before the rights 
and liberties of whole sections and large classes of 
the population are traded away." 

TbiB was written * in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth centory. In the first decade of the twentieth, 
one would be inclined to lay less stress on this check- 
ing and balancing function of the House of Lords, for 
reasons which have been given. Its importance is 
still great ; but it is now more clearly seen tiiat the 
true counterpoise to democratic haste and partisan 
violence in legislation is to be found elsewhere. 
* In tiia pAper kbove refamd to, in (he New Baview. 
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Moreover, a writer, a few years ago, mast still have 
foond his opinions nnconscionsly coloored by the 
traditional view of the relations of the Peers to the 
party system, which had been adopted by the con- 
stitationalists of the preceding period. The Eoose 
of Lords was regarded as a great conserrati've force, 
becanse the House of Commons was assumed to be 
necessarily radical. Dnring the interval that elapsed 
between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the defeat of 
the Liberals at the general election of 1874, the 
Conservatives were more often in a loinority in the 
House of Commons than their opponents. " Only 
for fifteen yearn oat of the last fifty," said Mr. 
Gladstone,* " has the minisbry of the day possessed 
the confidence of the House of Commons." Bagehot 
in the Intiodnction to the second edition of his 
work, written in 1872, regards it as quite natural 
that the Peers shooldbe in oppoBitioA to the Qovem- 
ment of the day. It was taken for granted that this 
situation would frequently racm:. Much of the 
most authoritative writing on the subject was 
framed on the assumption that the House of Lords 
would naturally act as a steady drag upon a Ministry 
and a House of Commons, both normally of liberal, 
or radical, tendencies. The progressive element, 
indeed, seemed likely to be so powerful, that the 
slight advantage given to the other caose, by the 
possession of a majority in the Upper House, could 
be conceded without alarm. 

Events have shaped themselves dififerently since 
the great extension of the franchise in 1867. During 
the past thirty years, the Conservatives have been 
in power for two-thirds of the time ; in fifteen out 

* In the eeuqr £«» beyottd S«a, originally pablfshed in 1876. 
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the last eighteen yeoEs, they have held office. In- 
stead of being the championa of a minority in the 
Lower House and the conBtitaenciee, the Peers ore 
DOW often on the Bide of the AdminiBtcation — a mere 
"Committee of the Carlton Clnb," aa their adver- 
saries will sometimes bitterly snggest. In such 
circomstanceB, a good deal of their theoretical ose- 
fnlnesa, aa a checking and revisionaTy organ, dis- 
appears. When the Conservatives are in power, the 
Peers are slow to interfere with any great poUtical 
measore, for fear of giving an advantage to the party 
which the majority of their number dislike and dis- 
tmst. They remain languid and qoiescent, with 
their constitutional functions lately in abeyance, 
until the advent of a Liberal Ministry recalls them to 
activity, as it did in 1893. The standing Conserva- 
tive majority in the House of Lords then becomes of 
some effect, whether for good ox evil. It is on such 
occasions that resentment is roused by the spectacle 
of a privileged caste, able to oppose the popular will, 
and an agitation for the reform or reconstruction of 
the Upper Chamber is very hkely to be set on foot. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

THE FEEBS &3 A BBMATE 
House of Lords Be/orm. 

The Hoase of Peers might be ended, or it might 
be mended, to adopt the once popular antithesiB. 
Ending has bad few advocates. Single-chamber 
governments have hardly ever been tried, and the 
very idea is nsnally rejected — it wonld not alvrays be 
quite easy to say vrhy — as dangeronsly impracticable.* 
Beform baa usually aimed at breaking down the 
hereditary monopoly, and introdacing a representa- 
tive and temporary element. Many devices and 
expedients have been &om time to time snggeated, 
by CoDservattve, as well as by Liberal, statesmen. 
Those who are anzioas to increase the efficiency, 
and sustain the authority, of the Peers, as well as 
those who are jealous of their exclusive privileges, 
have been in favour of some changa Lord Salis- 
bory and Lord Iddesleigh, Mr. Gladstone and Lord 

* The qaoBtion is discusBed bj Mill in the chapter " Of a 
S«ooiid Cluunber" in Ma S«pre$entative OovtmmeiU. The 
elaborate vindloation of th« exutenoe of a Second Chamber, 
B8 a check on the leprasentative Hoase, ia one of the main 
pnipofes of Freaident John Adams's famoos Defence of Ihe 
CorutitKUont of Qooemmant of the United Statet, 1787-1788. ^- 
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Bosebery, have been among the House of Lords 
reformers. 

Host of the schemes ba,ye the coromon aim of 
leavening the mass of hereditary legislators by on 
admixture of persons who will owe their elevation 
to merit or to election. The simplest method is 
that of the creation of life-peers, which, according 
to the best authorities, is not a constitntional inno- 
vation at all, but merely a reversion to ancient 
practices. Freeman and Stnbbs contended that 
the down, according to the eoriy precedents, 
has a right, which has never been abandoned, 
to Bommon a peer to sit in Parliament, without 
incurring on obligation to extend the privilege to 
his descendants.* Fifty years ago, however, the 
Peers succeeded in defeating an attempt to intro- 
duce, ra: re-introdace, life-peerages. In 1856 Sir 
James Parke was created Lord Wensleydale, by 
letters-patent, which stated that his peerage was 
bestowed upon him for life only. The Lords, 
under the influence of Lyndhurst's eloquence and 
imposing personality, refused to allow the new life- 

* Stubba' Cotut, Hut, Ul. 448 n., ujs tiut the dootrioe of 
" enDobling the blood " U hlBtoiiobllr a meie absurdity : " it [i 
fmpoBBible to ngard th« blood aa ennobled by law." DiBraell, 
in his Yindieation of the EngUih ConititaUon, uys: "It 
would not be too mnoh to affirm that the law of England doea 
not Teoognise noUlity ; it reoogniiei the peerage, and it haa 
invested that estate with august aocBBSoiiei ; but to state that 
a man's blood is ennobled is neither legal nor correct, and the 
phase, which has crept into our common parlance, is not 
borrowed from the lawyers, but from the heralds." The 
opposite view la taken by Bf ay (fiontL Hitt, i. 290), who says 
that " all temporal peers have been ennobled by blood." See 
alao, Ptke, ConttUutionid Bittory of th« Souh of Lordi, 
obi^. XT. 
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peer to take his seat. The Ministry gave way, 
the decisioii was accepted as good law, and an 
excellent opportunity for qoietly modifying the 
oomposttion of the Upper Chamber was lost. 
Twenty yean later, while the general gueetion of 
life-peerages was left ontoached, a limited number 
of judicial life-peers, the Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary, were created by statute. These Lords 
are simply paid judges of the House of Lords 
Court, but they are summoned to Parliament for 
life and are allowed to sit and vote. 

The precedent thus established might be canied 
further. A moderate infusion of life-peers has often 
been recommended by those reformera, who want 
to do something to the House of Lords, without 
doing too much. Earl Bussell brought in a Bill 
in 1869, which would have allowed the Crown to 
nominate four life-peers, in any one year, or twenty- 
eight in all. A much bolder measure, providing for 
a very extensive creation of representative life- 
peers, was laid on the table by Lord Dunraven, an 
independent Conservative, in 1886. In the same 
session, Lord Sahsbury introdnced his " House of 
Lords (Life-Peers) Bill " as a Government measure. 
The Grown was to have the right of nominating five 
life-peers in any one year, with a total number not 
exceeding fifty. Three of the five life-peers were to be 
appointed from among those who were, or had been, 
amb^sadors, colonial governors, judges, generals, or 
admirals. The Bill, however, met with little favour 
and was dropped. Lord Bosebery's Besolntion, 
which was rejected by the House earlier in the 
same session, went further. It would have per- 
mitted the Crown to constitute an Upper Chamber, 
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made ap partly of selected members of the Peerage, 
aod partly of life-peers; the latter to be persons, 
who had gained distinction in some branch of the 
public service. 

A flood deal is to be said for the free introduction 
of life-peers to the Upper Chamber, especially if 
the peerage were not necessarily linked with a title 
of nobihtj. A considerable accession of talent, 
knowledge, and practical ability, might come to 
the Ho^ue by that means, and bring it into 
closer toach with reality and progress. These 
nominated senators wonld coontetact the exces- 
sive inflaence of age, rank, and wealth. No donbt 
many able men from the bourgeoisie and the 
professional classes do succeed in getting to the 
House of Lords, but not till they have made their 
name and their money, and are growing old and 
tired. An eminent scientist of seventy, a high- 
placed official, retired under the age limit, must 
add rather to the distinction, than to the practical 
efficiency, of the House of Lords. If such men 
found their way in a little earlier, they might 
take a more active port in the work. 

To make room for the life-peers it would be 
necessary to withdraw from many of the heredi- 
tary legislators the right to attend the sittings 
of the House. As a fact very few of them do 
attend, except when the occasion arises for quench- 
ing some exciting or subversive measure, which has 
come up from the Commons. Then they arrive in 
their cohorts; and noble lords, who have never 
listened to the debates and know nothing of the 
arguments, grope their way through the nnfamiliar 
corridors, and take part in a division reckoned 
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in hnndreds. At other times the tenanta of the 
Chamber ate no more than a bandfol. The way to 
get cored of an ezceBsive admiration for the House 
of Lords, it has been said, is to go and look at it. Its 
ordinary sittings are not impressive. There is none 
of the noise, the bustle, the tingling vitality, of the 
Honse of Commons. A half-score of elderly gentle- 
men are in the Oovemment seats, a few more 
loosely scattered abont the benches, islanded amid 
golfs and bays of red leather. Even on an 
important delnte the Hoose wonld be well filled 
if there were seventy or ei)^ty members present. 
It would be well to confine attendance to those 
who are really interested in the work, and capable 
of doing it, and to keep cat the loungers, the 
incompetent, and the disreputable. This coold 
be easily accomplished by electing representative 
peers for England, as is done for Scotland and for 
Ireland under the Acts of Union. If the peers were 
allowed to appoint, say, two hundred of their own 
body to be Lords of Farhament, all the statesmen, 
the party leaders, and the experienced politicians, in 
the peerage would find their places. The business 
would not be interfered with by the cajnicious 
presence of ignorant amateurs ; and public senti- 
ment wonld be spared the shock it occasionally 
feels, when it observes that, however dissolnte or 
disgraceful a peer may be, nothing short of bank- 
ruptcy, or- a conviction for felony, can exclude him 
from tiie ranks of the hereditary legislators.* 

* Lord SaLisbnt7'B BiU of 1888 oontemplated relieving th« 
House of its more nnwotthj' membera, bjr providing that 
where any Peer had been guilty of diBgraoefnl oondnot, the 
House might present ui addiess to the Boverdgn, who augbi 
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This restriction of the right to Bit in the Hoose of 
Lords would have several advantages. Membership 
of the Upper Chamber would no longer be the more 
privilege conferred by birth, but would be bestowed 
on the representative peer by the votes of his own 
order. The House would ccmtata all the most aUe 
and respected of the peers ; and it would be kept 
within manageable limits. Under the present system 
it is constantly expanding, and threatens to grow 
altogether onwieldy. Each administration takes a 
substantial contingent of sncoessfol soldiers, and 
lawyers, eminent officiate, and wealthy and active 
party men, oat of the commonalty, and lifts them, 
and their heirs, into the baronage. Peel was the 
last Premier to exercise a jealous BaperviHioa over 
the bestowal of honours by the Crown. In five 
years he only recommended the creation of five 
peerages. " It reads to us," says one of Peel's 
SQccessors, "like a dream, like a chapter dropped 
from the annals of some Utopia or Atlantis."* 

Every Prime Minister now odds his tens, or even 
scores, of members to the Upper House. A revisiag 
Senate should be a rather small body; but the 
House of Lords is nearly as large as the House of 
Commons.t If the process of fiesh creation goes 

then direct that the writ trf snmmoiu ahcmld be caneellad and 
the Peer diaeutiUed to Bit daring the eiirting Parliament. Bee 
Pike, ConttituHonal Hittory of the Howe of Lords, p. 277. 
Under SS and 84 VicL, o^. 38, eao. 1, Peers, oonvlated ol 
treMoa or felony, are disqualified from sitting or voting. They 
are aleo, by the eame statute, disqualified daring bankruptcy. 

* Lord Boeebery in the Anglo-Saxon Bmeui, Jane, IBDO. 

f The full AeBemfalj would contain olow on six hunted 
pereons, if attended by all the Peers of the United Kingdom, the 
repreMQtative Peen of Scotland and Ireland, and the Biabopa. 
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on at the same rate for another half-centary, the 
Chamber may beooma a mob. It will be far too 
large for effective dehberation, if al}, or even a 
reasonable portion, of those entitled to a Bommons 
shonld care to be present. Incidentally, it may be ' 
observed that the increased size of the House mokes 
the constitntional remedy of "swamping" all bat 
impossible in practice, and thoa has produced one 
of the Tety results aimed at in the Peerage Bill of 
1719. The Peers, under (George I., endeavoured to 
establish a monopoly for themselves by restraining 
the Crown from the creation of more than six 
beyond the then existing number of peerages. 
The attempt, if it had succeeded, would have given 
ua, instead of a peerage, a nobihty ; instead of an 
aristocratio class, shading gradually into other 
sections of the community, we should have had 
a narrow and rigidly-defined privileged caste. The 
project was indefensible and was, very fortunately, 
defeated. But it was not entirely the outcome of 
mere selfish exclnsiveness : it was also dictated in 
part by the desire to remain inde^ndent, and 
to save the House of Lords from being filled with 
courtiers and subservient ministerial nominees. 

The Crown never has " swamped " the Upper 
Chamber by the wholesale creation of peers; * bat it 
is conceivable that it might have done so, when 
perhaps thirty or forty new patents would have 
safBced to neotralise a hostile majority and tarn the 

* Brongham emphfttioall; cteclared that there wu no real 
iDtentioii, on the part of the Whig Ifinuti;, of awamping In 
1883, and that he would himmlf have opposed it, U it had 
been eeriooaly contemplated. Sea hia remarka In his^n^UiA 
Cofufilweion, p. 368. 
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scale. Id the fatnie, with a Honse seven or ei^t 
handred stronft, viBcoimta would have to be bcooght 
Qp by platoons, and barona by battahons, in order 
to prodace mach effect. The expedient could not 
be attempted, without making both the Ciown and 
the peerage ridiculous. 

If, however, the House of Lords were com- 
posed of 150 to 200 representative peers, elected 
by their order, and about the same number of 
members appointed by the Crown for life, some of 
these dif&cnlties would disappear. Without per- 
manently increasing the size of the House, it might 
be possible to carry out a partial swamping operation 
by life-peers ; since it would be recognised that, as 
these ennobled emergency-men died off, their places 
need not be supplied. While the normal member- 
ship of the House wonld be smaller, the actual 
attendance would be better. Two-thirds, or three- 
quarters, of the hereditary peers would find it no 
hardship to be deprived of a privilege, of which, at 
present, they very seldom avail themselves.* 

On the other hand, the ambitious young aristo- 
crat, anxious to play his part on the larger stage 
of the Commons, would not find himself doomed to 



'• A i&ther fuitastic suggeBtion, whiiA jei is not without ft 
oertain attroctivenesB, is that a peer, oo Bnocoeding to bia 
houooTB, ehould bft pUoed a grade lower in the hieruchy than 
his predecessor. Thna a duke would be succeedad hy a 
marquis, a marqnia by an earl, and bo on. The effect, of oonne, 
would be that in five generations or lose the peerage would die 
out, onleBB in the oonree of that period the head of the family 
could contrive to get himself raised a step in rank. The peer 
would be involved, throughout his life, in a kind of competitive 
exemination, on the resnltB of which the future position of his 
farnQy would depend. If be were a respectable, public-spirited 
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political extinction, or prematnre repoBe, by the 
death of his father. He could wear his coronet, 
without forfeiting his seat in the Lower House. 
If Palmerston had been a peer of the United 
Kingdom, his political career woold assiiredly 
have been very different from what it was. For- 
tmiately for him he held only an Irish peerage, and 
was, therefore, eligible for election to the House of 
Commons. Under the arrangement soggested, any 
peer, if he wished it, might divest himself of his 
dignified disabilities. That some do feel the dis- 
qt^fication was shown by the Peers' Disabilities 
Bemoval Bill, laid before Parliament in 1893, at the 
instance of some distinguished yotmg members of 
the Hoase of Commons, who were the eldest sons of 
peers. It provided that peers might vote at elections 
and might themselves be elected members of the 
House of Commons, but in that case their here- 
ditary titles were to lapse ; a peer, accepting the 
office of Secretary of State, was to lose his 
peerage and hereditary titles, for himself and his 
heirs, and become a commoner. The Bill, which 
was not perhaps meant very seriously, never 
reached the stage of a second .reading.* It is one 
of the consequences which mast be reckoned with, 
that any limitation of the hereditary principle in the 
Upper Chamber would set free the cleverest and 

paraon, who had done anything meriioilotia, ha wonlcl no 
doubt obtain hia promotion u a matter of oooise. If he vets 
an idler or triflei, the Crown and the Prime Minister woold 
deeline to hdp him, and if hia Immediate auoeaoaon wets not 
moca daaerring, the peerage woold liaise. It would be an 
aotomatio method of eliminating the nnflt atook from the 
goreining drole. 
* Hansard, 4th seriea, viii. 889. 
17 
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most ambitious of the peers to enter for the prizes 
of the LowOT Chamber. The aristocratic element, 
mitigated in the one House, would gain on. accessioa 
of strength in the other. 

The nominated members of the House of Lords 
— the hfe-peerage — would no doubt add to its re- 
putation and iofluence. Some of them mighi be 
merely wealthy nobodies, or fussy party men ; but 
the former claas certainly, and the latter in all 
probability, might be better content with the solid 
advantages of an hereditary title. Prime Ministers, 
if they used their opporttmities discreetly, might 
easily make the list of life-peers on imposing cata- 
logue, containing many distinguished names, which 
the pubbc would recognise and respect. 

It might, moreover, be possible to impart to Hbe 
House of Lords a further and very valuable repre- 
sentative element. The House of Commons rec<^- 
nises no distinctions or divisions but those of locality. 
Hence whole classes and interests may remain 
virtoally unrepresented, unless they happen to 
command a strong vote in a particular constituency. 
The older English principle of giving representation 
to " estates," or orders of men, has entirely dis- 
appeared. The device of using the local division 
as an electoral unit is so convenient that it is 
never likely to be abandoned, since it is a 
method of getting the Legislature chosen, which 
cannot easily be bettered for simplicity and rough 
practical effectiveness. Yet it is both imperfect 
and onscientific, if the object be to bring together 
an assembly, in which the various elements of the 
population, and the leading activities and occupations 
of all classes, are fairly represented. 
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It can hardly be pretended that, in theee d&jw, > 
persons living in local joxtapositioQ have intereata 
necessarily identical, or are in any bat a purely 
physical and geographical sense the members of a 
oommanity. This might have possibly been the 
case when difficulties of commonication made 
men everywhere dependent on their immediate, 
neighbours. These conditions have changed. Local 
ties have weakened ; the interconrse between persons 
of the same profession and the same class can be 
pnrsaed easily enough on a national scale. The , 
modem Englishman may love his neighbour; bat 
he is not bound to have anything to do with him. 
On the other hand, those with whom he is associated, 
in sentiment and interest, and with whom indeed he 
is in frequent contaot, may have their place of 
residence many miles away. A stockbroker in 
South Kensington may have much more in 
common with another stockbroker living at Brighton 
than with a greengrocer in the next street. The 
members of a profession, the adherents of a sect, 
may be scattered all over the kingdom, and form a 
numerous body in the aggregate, and yet not be 
strong enough in any one district to send their own 
candidate to Pariiament or to turn votes. 

It is undoubtedly a defect in the House of 
Commons that it takes no account of the interests 
which have grown up irrespective of locality. The 
object of most of the schemes of proportiooal 
representation is to coixect the haphasord crodities, 
and the possible ineqoalities, which are, or may 
be, the result of the present system. Some 
of these proposals are highly ingenious, like 
the device suggested by Mr. Hare, which won the 
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approTtd of Mill, or like that to which Mr. 
Cotutney has gtven hia sapport.* The weak point 
of all these proposals is their complexity. Unless 
very carefully managed, they would do a good deal 
of injofltice, and they woold almost certainly result 
in handing over the conduct of elections to the 
professional manipulator. Even the attempt to 
secure some sort of minority representation, hy 
three-cornered constituencies, did not work well, 
and it had to be abandoned. The practical 
difficulty of representing either minorities cfC 
" estates " in the House of Commons will rather 
increase than diminish. 

Something, however, might be done in the 
House of Lords. Various important orders and 
interests could find theit voice in that Assembly. 
The judicial life-peers, and the ecclesiastical life* 
peers, might be provided with suitable colleagues. 
Withoot toQching on the question of Church 
Disestablishment, it may perhaps be surmised that 
the monopoly of political power possessed by the 
Bishops cannot be much longer maintained. The 
leaders of the other great religions communitieB 
might put in a claim for a certain nmnber of seats 
in the Senate ; nor perhaps would that body be any 
the worse if, on questions of pnbhc morals and 
condnct, on Licensing Bills or Education Bills, it 
could learn the opinions, not only of the Anglican 
Bishops, but of the leaders of Wesleyanism and 
Congregationalism, and of the prelates of the Boman 
Church in Britain. 

For the well-being of our modem society it may 

* It la desoribed In The Working ComtittUioH of England, 
chop. xvi. 
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be urged that the medical profession is even more 
important than the legal ; and the pnblic service 
would gain Bomething, if life-peerages were regtilarly 
bestowed on the Presidents of the Royal College of 
Borgeons and the Boyal College of Physicians. 
Learning and science might he directly represented 
in other ways. The University members, a mere 
powerless anomaly in the Honse of Commons, 
might be transferred to the Lords, and reinforced 
by representatives from other centra of education, 
besides those at present capriciously recognised for 
political purposes. The Chambers of Commerce and 
the Institute of Bankers, and other anthoritative 
organiBationa of the trading and mercantile com- 
munities, might also be allowed a certain number 
of seats. And finally the trade-miions might be 
permitted to leaven the augast assembly by sending 
to it a few of their most able officials. It might be 
difficult, indeed, to persuade these tribunes of the 
people to accept a title of honour, even for their own 
lives ; but if they could become peers, without being 
lords, they might consent to serve in a Chamber, 
where their special knowledge of working-class 
opinion would necessarily be of value. 

A Honse of Lords so modified would undoubtedly 
form a strong Senate. The real danger is that 
it might become too strong. It is the difficulty 
which confronts us the moment we consider any 
scheme of House of Lords reform. If the reform is 
genuine it must obviously result in increasing the 
power of the Second Chamber. The hereditary peers 
are acutely conscioas of the fact that they hold 
their legi^ative privilege by a precarioas tenure. 
A body of representative and life peers, who 
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had been nominated, becaiue of their real or 
assiuned capacity, might often be nnwilling to 
sabordinate their opiniona to those of the Hooee 
of CommonB. An Assembly, largely composed of 
clever men of affairs, who owed their saccess in 
hfe to their own exertions, might at times prove 
inconveniently self-assertive. Those who advocate 
the introdaction of the representative, or the 
nominated, element into the Hoose of Lords, 
shonld do so with the conecioosness that any such 
innovation would add to its aathority, and offer 
more opening for the exercise of the veto*power. 

Even in its present " nnreformed " condition the 
Hoose is frequently able to get its own way. It 
cannot thwart &e national, or even the ministerial 
will on great occasions. Bat great occaeions do 
not often oocor. Pnblic feeling, thoogh in- 
tense when roosed, nms along a narrow channel. 
For nine Bills out of ten the electorate cares 
nothing; and with these the Lords have a pretty 
free hand. Many measures, in which some of the 
peeiB take a great interest, such as Bills aftecting 
private rights, and those promoted by local authori- 
ties, they can mould and transform, and even reject. 
The London County Council, and some of the other 
great municipal bodies, are constantly bringing 
forward Bills to promote improvements, or establish 
public services, which get through the Commons 
and are thrown out, or passed only with onerous 
restrictions, in the House of Lords. 

In the domain of private legislation the work 
done by the House is of extreme importance. The 
Bills of private individuals or companies are divided, 
in their initial stages, between the two Houses; 
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and it may fairly he said that Private Bill Committeea 
of the Lords will compare very favourably in authority 
and impartiality with those of the Commons. The 
peers, who ait on the Committees, are as a rule men 
of large practical experience and sound legal and 
administrative training; and it is understood that, 
on the whole, these tribunals conmiand the con- 
fidence of the financial and business commanity. 
Outside the Cabinet there are few individuals more 
powerful than the Lord Chairman of Committees, 
who can sometimes, by a stroke of the pen, effect 
alterations in the Standing Orders relating to Private 
Bill procedure, which may be of far more real 
and far-reaching importance than many an Act of 
Parliament that has filled the newspapers for weeks. 
The burden of private Bills is increasing ; and the 
work could not be got through at all if it were left 
to the unaided energies of the House of Commons. 

Moreover, if the Upper House no longer controls 
the Administration, it con still criticise it. As a 
ventilating chamber it might, if its members 
pleased, almost supersede the House of Commons. 
That Assembly is so fettered by its rules, so over* 
whelmed by the quantity of its business, and held 
so tightly in the grasp of the party system, that 
free discussion is always difficult, and sometimes 
impossible. But in the House of Lords, which bos 
an elastic code of procedure, which conducts its 
debate in on easy, informal fashion, uncoerced by 
the Ministry or even by the Chair,* there is no 

* Tbe Lord ChanoflUor is ex-officio Cluuxman of the Honse 
of Lotde, but be has no authority to rule a apeaket out of 
order, and no more right than any other Peer to oall attention 
to Irrelevanolei. 
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difficnlt; in nusing a diecoBsion at any time on 
almost any Bobject of public impoittmce. A 
minority, mozzled or silenced in tbe Commons, 
may give full expression to its views, in "another 
place." It cannot torn ont its opponents ; bat it 
can develop its own atgoment, and lay its case 
before the nation. A Ministry, which, owing to the 
"congestion" of bostness towards the end of a 
session, or from other causes, has hod to bony 
throngh Votes and the Committee stages of Bills, 
withont adequate consideration, in tbe House of 
Commons, may sometimes find this breathless 
legislation retarded in the House of Lords.* 

The license of unrestricted discussion, mit^ted 
by the dinner-hour, may sometimes be employed in 

* On the 39th of July, 1904, that HonM had before it the 
FiiiMice B31, wUob had left the CommonB the previoiu daj, » 
Thnrsdaj. The Friday «ttenioon alone remained for the BlU to 
pass throngh all its itagasinthe Upper Honse; ainoe theHonse 
of Commons adjourned at 6.80 that day, and the Royal Assent 
to the Finance Bill — which most be given in the preaenee of both 
Honses— could not otherwise be formally signified before the 
following Monday, Augnat Ist. On that date the taxes imposed 
by the Finance Act of the preceding year expired. No legisla- 
tlre authority would then have existed to sanction their farther 
Imposition, and a Bill of indemnity would have been nooeBsuy 
to legalise the dntles levied at tiie Cnstoms House. The 
Liberal Peers, howev^ as a protest against tbe nnoeremonioas 
haste with which they were asked to deal with a roeasare of bo 
much importance, insisted on deba&ig the Bill till nearly six 
o'clock, by vrhich time the Conunona had risen, and the Boyal 
Assent could not be given. As a matter of faot nothing 
happened. The dissentient Peers had forgotten that the 1st 
of August was a Bank Holiday, on which day the CoBtoms 
House would be closed, and no duties levied. Tha House at 
Commoni sat on tbe Monday, and the Boyal Assent was given 
to the Bill in time lot the resumption of business at the ports 
on the Tae»day. 
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the Lotds for merely factions or obBtmctive por- 
poBea. Bat, wisely used, it may occoeiooally serve 
as a really valuable means of compelling ministers 
to defend and explain a policy, which the House of 
Commons has not had anf&cient opportunities of 
examining in detail. And if the peers were a little 
more zealons in their Parliamentary duties, and more 
regular in their attendance, they might frequently 
make their House an arena for the discussion of 
those larger questdona of public policy — questions 
of Imperial interest, or of social and economic 
reform — ^whioh the Commons, al»orbed in the exi- 
gencies of the paseihg hoar, dismiss as irrelevant 
or academic. They might lift politics from the mt 
of the commonplace, and bestow some attention 
on those more comprehensive principles, and those 
remoter consequences, for whidi a bustling popular 
assembly, and a busy partisan executive, have no 
time or thought, for the philosopher in public 
affairs, if there is room anywhere, it should be, one 
would think, in the House of Lords : though that 
is the last place, it most be admitted, where any- 
body would look foi; him at present. 

The Route of Lords a " Betervoir of Ministers." 
The House, however, if it does not make or un- 
make Ministries, has a tai^e share in their compo- 
sition. There is no law* which prescribes that 
every important public department shfUl have its 
representative in both Houses, so that if the Secre- 

* Except the negative provialona of the Acts, olnad; refaned 
to, which provide that not more tiuui lonr Seoretuie* ol SUte 
nod loQT Under- Beoreteriu ih&ll >it in the Bonse of Cmunona 
at (me time. Vida chap. iiL tupra. 
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tary oi other ministeiial Chief is in one Chamber, 
his aadstuit most be a member of the other. 
It is mffl«ly ODe of the conditions which are 
pretty rigidly observed, and it has both its draw- 
backs and its disadvantages. The assmned neces- 
sity for maintaining the administrative balance in 
the two branches of the Legislature may sometimes 
nndiily limit the Peemira's field of selection. Thns 
in December, 1900, the Prime Minister, Lord Salis- 
bury, vindicated himself for an appointment, to 
which soma objection conld be taken, by pointing 
oat that there were very few Peers available at the 
moment for this particular of&ce, and that a mem- 
bra of the House of Commons was ineligible for it, 
becaase the Minister at the head of the department 
was already sitting in that Chamber.* 

Bat this is a drawback coanterbalanced by the 
atihty of the Hoase of Lords as a " reserriHr 
of Ministers." t Withoat this soarce of sapply at 
his disposal, a Premier woald be restricted, both for 
his Cabinet and his Under-Secretaries, to the mem- 
bers of his own party in the Honse of Commons. 
The ezecntive woold be made ap entirely of 
politicians, dependent, in every case, on a party 
majority in the coostitaencies. The Hoase of 
Lords makes it possible to bring in a certain namber 
of men of a different stamp, who are responsible to 
Parliament, withoat being at the mercy of the 
ballot, and who, from their training and position, 
may often have those qaalities which axe difficult 

* See Lord StJiBbary's remarkB on the appointment of Lord 
Eardwioke as Uader-Beoretaiy for India, Deoember 14, 1900. 

f The pbraee ia BEtgehoi's, in Tht Bnglith Cotutitufion, 
chap. iv. 
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to find among men who have risen to pro- 
minence in an elective Chamber. There are, and 
there are likely to remain, certain posts in the 
administration of an Empire like our own, for 
which it is desirable to have not merely " gentle- 
men," bat great noblemen, wealthy, otdtorad, 
highly placed, and socially distingaished. 

A Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs onght 
to be, and now almost invariably is, a member of a 
great ariBtocratic family. Of recent years he has 
osoally been at the head of one of those territorial 
houses whose names are known to the cosmopolitan 
society of the world — a SaUsbury, a Bosebery, a 
Derby, a Granville, a Lansdowne, or a Clarendon. 
And in oar times it is even more difficult for a 
Foreign Minister to be in the Lower Hoose than it 
was in the days of Canning and Castlereagh, or of 
P^meraton and John Bassell. The work of tiie 
Foreign Office is constant and exacting. The daily 
round may not be more severe than that which 
many professional men and basineas men perform 
as a matter of coarse ; but it has to be got through 
punctoally. Important despatches, and interviews 
with ambassadors, cannot be postponed, because 
the Secretary of State has to spend his afternoons 
and evenings in the House of Commona. Even 
half a century ago the duties of the Foreign Office 
could not be combined with constant attendance 
at Parliament. 

Lord Malmesbary* says: "I found what Lord 

Palmerston told me was correct — ^namely, that 

the average work of the Foreign Office took him 

ten hoars of the twenty-four." Disraeli On 1864) 

* Jtfraunri of an Bm-MinUUr, p. fi86. 
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"quite scooted the idea" of being Foreign Secretary, 
as he wanted to retain the leadership of the House 
of Commons, and felt that the one position was 
incompatible with the other. Mr. Balfour, indeed, 
has laid it down as ui absolute role that the head of 
the Foreign Office shoold be in the Lords. Speaking 
in the Hoase of ConunonB on the proposal to erect 
a national monoment to Lord SaUsbory, he referred 
to the regret which that statesman experienced, 
when his accession to the Peerage removed him 
from the popnlar Chamber. " And yet," added 
Lord Salisbory's nephew, "it is a singular reflection 
to make that, had Lord Salisbory been able to have 
his way, had he indeed remained, what be was bom 
to be, an ornament to the debates in this House, it 
would have been quite impossible for him to have 
been Foreign Ministei, throagh all the long and 
troubled years in which he dealt with our foreign 
poUcy; lor this most laborious department can 
never be filled, in my judgment, by any man who 
both does his work in his c^oe and also does hu 
work in this Hoase."* 

Possibly, with the increase and specialisation of 
the business of Crovemment, the principle may have 
to be appUed to other departments besides the 
Foreign Office. Freed from the burden of per- 
petual debate, and to a large extent emancipated 
from the bondage of the lobby, the House of Lords 
minister has great opportunities for adzaiuistrative 

* See the Bepoii of Ui. Balfonr'a gpeeoh in tbe aewepa/peza 
for Uaj 16, 1901. " No msm can efficiently disoha^e in con- 
junction, aspeoiftll; at a time of criaii, the dntiM of the Foreign 
Department and those attaching to the leadenhip of the 
CommoQB." QUdstone, Gleaning*, i. 101. 
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asefnlnesB. Bat the namber of Peers who 
have the lequisite capacity, aod who &re at 
the same time willing to devote themselves to 
the rather doll monotony of official bosiness — who 
are not too old, or too yonng, too idle, too frivolooa, 
or too mnch occnpied with other matters, for snch 
an employment — is not very large. The bottom of 
the "reservoir" is rather easily reached, when it is 
tapped for able men, willing to take upon them- 
selves the more ardnoos work of pohtics, withont 
its excitements, and with small prospects of such 
rewards as can really appeal to their ambition. 
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CHAPTEB XrV 
THE UONABGHT 

Thb Crown of Knglaad is a convenient working 
hypothesis. "There is no distinction," says Mr. 
Gladstone,* " more vital to the practice of the 
Britieib ooDstitntion or to the right jadgment npon 
it than the distinction between the Sovereign and 
the Crown." The distinction ia often overiooked, 
and it is all the easier to do so becaose no accoont is 
taken of it in oar legal or oar ceremonial termino- 
logy. The law and the conventions do not distin- 
gnish between the rights, the powers, and the 
prerogatives, of the actual Sovereign, and those of 
the myUiical, immortal, omnipotent, all-embracing, 
in&Uible, and omniscient, personality or inatitntion, 
which is technically the central and binding force of 
oar whole system. The Crown is Uke the ether, 
which modem physicists postulate as the essence of 
matter and energy. There may be no soch thing ; 
bnt to assume that there is, gives coherency to 
theory and a basis for catcnlations and inferences 
of valne. There is certainly no such thing as the 
English monarchy, as it is represented in the 
statutes, in the ooorta of law, and in proclamationai 
* aUanrngt, voL L p. 3U. 
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ordeis in council, and formal docnments in general. 
The goTemment of this country is not that of a 
semi-divine despot. The Sovereign, who is the 
hereditary and ceremonial head of a parliamentary 
democracy, has many privileges uid attributes of 
the highest importance ; but the tremendons powers, 
technically ascribed to him, he does not possess. 
They belong to a convenient myth, which is called 
the Crown, but might almost as well be called the 
Nation, or the Wilt of the People, or any other 
snitable abstraction. 

"To most Englishmen," says Professor Dicey, 
" the extent of the authority actually exercised by 
the Crown is a matter of conjecture." The transfer 
of powers from the Sovereign, in his personal 
capacity, to the Crown, in the abstract, has been 
going on through the centuries of English history.* 
What it comes to, in effect, is that most of the 
prerogatives, theoretically belonging to the Crown, 
are now in reality exercised by the Committee of 
Parliament, which is supposed to represent the 
nation. There is a famous passage of Blackstone, 
in which the nature of the pr^ogative is defined in 
the most impressive terms : 

" We are next to consider those branches of the 
royal prerogative which invest oar sovereign 

* "The leaders of the English people in their oonteatswitti the 
Bo^al power never attempted, except in periods of teTOIotioiiary 
violeooe, to deatroy ot diadpate the anthoritj of the Crown aa 
head of the State. Their policy was to leave the power of the 
Xing ontonohed, bat to bind down th« EtotioQ of the Crown to 
recognised utioiia of prooednra, which, if obaerved, woold 
seonre first the Bnpremaoy of the law, and nltimatel; the 
Bovereign^ of the nation." Dice;, The Law of the Otmati- 
taHon. Leotnre vili. 
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lord, thufi all-perfect and umnortal in his 
kingly capacity, with a number of authorities 
and powers ; in the exertion whereof consists 
the executive part of Goverament. This is 
wisely placed in a single hand by the British 
constitution, fat the sake of nnanimity, 
strength and despatch. The King of Eng- 
land is, therefore, Dot only the chief, but 
properly the sole, magistrate of the nation ; 
all others acting by commission from, and 
in due subordination, to him ; in like manner 
as, upon the great revolution of the Boman 
state, all the powers of the ancient magistracy 
of the Commonwealth were concentrated in 
the new Emperor : so that, as Oravina 
expresses it, tn ^us wwtt peratma veteris 
rdpublietE via atque majatat per oumulaia* 
magittratuum poteatatea e^rimebatur." 
If this be taken as a description of the royal of&ce 
in Great Britain, it is, of course, absurd. It cannot 
be said that some of the modem definitions are 
much more accurate ; if accepted in their application 
to the Sovereign as an individual person. Lord 
Brougham, writing in 1860, tells us that: "The 
whole executive power is lodged in the Sovereign ; 
all appointments to offices in the Army and Navy ; 
all movements and disposition of those forces ; all 
negotiation and treaty ; the power to form or to 
break alliances; all nomination to offices, whether 
held for life or during pleasure ; all superintendence 
over the administration of the civil and the criminal 
law ; all confirmation or remission of sentences ; 
all disbursements of the sums voted by Pariiament ; 
all are in the absolute and exclusive possession of 
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the Crovn." * The tetma naed by Mr. Gladstone, 
eighteen years later, are not very diBsimilar : — 

"The Boveirign in England la (he symbol of the nation's 
unity, and the apex ot tixa social stmofeme ; the maker (with 
adTi«e) of the laws ; the snpreme goremOT of the Chiuoh ; the 
ftmntoin of jostioe ; the sole eooioe ot honoor ; the person to 
whom all military, all naval, all dvil aervioe is rendered. The 
Sorerdgn owns very large properties; reoeiveB and holds, inlaw, 
the entire rerenae of the State; appoints and dismisses 
ministers ; m^es treaties ; pardons orime, or abates its 
pnniahmBnt ; wages war or oonolndes peaoe ; summons and 
diss^ves the Farllameat ; exerdBes these vast powers for the 
most part without any specified lestnunt of law ; and yet 
enjoys In regard to these and every other funotion an absolute 
immunity from oonsequenoes." 

As an account of the state of things actually 
prevailing under Qneen Victoria, the words of the 
Liberal statesmen axe no more accurate than those 
of the Tory lawyer in the reign of Q«orge XH. It is 
not true that the actual occupant of the throne is the 
supreme governor of the Chiurch, the fountain of 
jnstice, or the " sole source " of honour ; that the 
whole execative power ia lodged with him ; that he 
makes all appointments to offices in the Army and 
Navy; that he regnlates the movements and dis- 
position of those forces ; that he negotiates treaties, 
and forms alliances ; or that he exercises any kind of 
superintendence over the administration of the civil 
and the criminal law. Bnt these powers belong to 
the prerogative; and what the prerogative means 
in the legal sense is set forth by Bagehot. He 
thinks that it would " very much surprise people " 
if they were only told how many things the Queen 
coolcl do without consulting Parliament : — 

* Bnmgbam, The Briiith CoruMutiim, Srd ed., 1669, p. 26L 
18 
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" She ooold dlBbond the »rmy (fay Uw aha oannot engage more 
thaa ft oertain nunbeT of men, bat she ii not obliged to 
engage nay men) ; ahe ooald diamiaa all the oiBcera, fnnn Uia 
geneial oommaadli^-In-ohief downward! ; she could discoin 
an the B^lon too ; ihe oonld mU off all our ahipe ol war and 
all oar naval storea ; ahe oonld m^e a peace by the laorifice of 
Cornwall, and begin a war for the oongnest of Brittany. She 
oonld make every oitlseo in the United Kingdom, male or 
female, a Peer ; ahe oonld nuke every pariah in the United 
Kingdom a ' Univeralty ' ; ahe oonld diamiBa most ol the eivil 
■ervante; she oonld pardon all ofEandera."* 

Qoeen Viotoiia ooold, of oooise, have doae none 
of Uiese thioga ; bat some of them might have been, 
and in fact actoally wete, done by het Cabinets. It 
was not the Queen who abolished porchase in the 
Army by an act of prerogatiTe. In 1872 Mr. Glad- 
stone's Cabinet cairied a Bill thxoogh the Hooae 
of Commons, by which the sale of commissions 
was abolished. The Bill was rejected by the Lords, 
and the Cabinet thereupon proceeded to effect its 
object by the issue of a royal warrant. The use of 
the prerogative, in this instance, had really nothing 
to do with the Sovereign ; it was simply an easy 
method, by which the Ministry of the day carried 
out its own policy, which it presumably regarded as 
the wishes of the electorate. 

There was a somewhat similar employment of 
the reserve powers of the Crown thirty years later, 
when Mr. Balfour's Govenmient, towards the close 
of 1903, appointed a committee of three persons, of 
whom one was a peer, one an admiral, and the 
other a distinguished military officer, to examine the 
central organisation of the Army. Acting on their 

* Bagehot, Tht EttgKth Otnutilutiim, Introdnotion to 
•eoond edition, pp. zxzvU and xxxriiL 
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report, the Goremment at & stroke remodelled otix 
military administration, changed the whole consti- 
tatioQ of the War Office, created a new Army 
Connci] of hi^ officers in sobstitntion for the 
existing heads of the military departments, and 
even abolished so great an office of state as that of 
the Commander of -Chief. Parliament was not 
cimsnlted, except subsequently and indirectly, when 
certain votes were required to make good the 
expenditure incurred. These btr-reaching and ex- 
tensive changes were executive acts, carried out by 
proclamation, or by orders in council, royal warrants, 
and departmental decrees. They were done in 
virtue of the prerogative of the Crown, wielded, 
however, in no sense by the wearer of the Crown, 
but by the Prime Minister of the day, who was thus 
enabled to obtain the irresponsibility and indepen- 
dence of Parliamentary control, which the legal 
theory claims for " the King in Council."* 

Constitutional Kingship. 
It is sometimes said that the royal perogative is in 
abeyanoe. In reality it is transferred. What portion 
of the comprehensive powers, inherent in the 
Crown, could, might, or should, be exercised by the 
Sovereign, is a point which has never yet been 
determined. English political history, for nearly two 
centuries, consists, to a considerable extent, of the 
struggle to decide the question, 

* "We foigat that the ezeontivD de jwrt Is tho Ctowd in 
ConnoU, that the Cnivn in this oapaoit; ia wholly outside 
Parilameat, Uut the part whloh the Orovn pl^e in Fadiftmant 
b to Tsoeive the ndvioe of ita people and to nuke lam : not to 
submit, formulate, or defend a polloj." Anaon, Tha Lau and 
CtMtom of the OofuMtMfwn, L S9. 
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According to the conventional theory, the sola- 
tion has been reached by handing over the operative 
part of the prerogative, as well as all executive 
aathority, to the responsible elective committee of 
Parliament The Sovereign retains great inflaence, 
great dignity, and complete freedcnn from potitioal 
liability; bnt he has had to abandcm the right to 
direct national afhirs, or to shape national policy. 
The King can still "do no wrong." The meaning 
of this axiom, and its value from the legal point of 
view, are well onderstood. What it signifies is that 
there is no pnblic act of the Sovereign for which 
responsibility cannot be brought home to somebody, 
and that no one can plead the orders of the Crown 
in defence of any illegal proceeding. It remains 
tme that for any purely private and personal action, 
which can be performed without agents or human 
assistance, the Sovereign could not be made 
amenable. If a King of England were to go 
out into the streets and pick the pockets of his 
subjects, or if— to use Professor Dicey's illnstration 
— he were to shoot his Prime Minister through the 
head with bis own hand, there is no court of law 
which could take cognisance of his deeds. The 
nation would have to leave him to that retribution, 
which the ghost of Hamlet's father prescribes for 
his faithless Queen.* In exchange for security 
from the turmoil of politics, the Sovereign is sup- 
posed to have resigned the substance of royalty — 
the right to rule — to other hands. 
But it has never been contended by English 

* " Leave her to heanfi. 
And to thoie thonu that in ha boBOm lodge, 
To ptlok Kod attog bei." 
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critics, as it is by some foreign observers, impatient of 
the mysterious half-lights and vague shadows, in 
which OUT system moves, that the transfer has been 
complete. An American philosophical investigator, 
of the depth and learning of Mr. Borgess, regards 
our constitution, in its present shape, as dating from 
the Beform BiU,* and considers most of onr his* 
torical learning as obsolete, especially in that part 
which relates to the functions of the Monarchy. 
To him Qreat Britain is a Ministerial Bepnbhc, 
and the Sovereign a mere ceremonial figure-head. 
Few Englishmen wonld be willing to accept this 
coaclasion. Tbey know that though the King does 
not govern the country, he does still have a share 
in the control of GKivemment, which may be greater 
or less, according to circumstances, but is in any 
case substantial. 

The precise extent of this participation is hard to 
define. The orthodox " literary theory," of oar classic 
school of publicists, is summarised in a sentence by 
Mr. Gladstone. The character of the regal ofBce, he 
says, has been altered ; but this great position has 
not been emptied of its force and reduced to an 
illusion. " The nearest approach to an account com- 
bining truth and brevity would perhaps be found in 
the statement, that while in extent the change has 
been, at least inwardly, nothing less than a transform- 
ation, its substance may chiefly be perceived in 
a beneficial substitution of influence for power." t 

*- " I owttend that the prosant ooiuUtntion of Oreat Btiiain 
did not eziet bolon tha yeu 1883." Bnrgeaa, FoKHoal Soienee 
and Oonttitutiottal Law, L 91. 

t (^ZsoNHV*, L 88. Ai long ago H 1788 we ue rather lurpriaed 
to find Lord North uying to Fox, on the fonnatitni of the 
CokUtion Hiniitej : " The King ought to b« treat«d with «)1 loii 
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The whole authority of the State periodically retains 
into the Boyal hands whenerer a Ministry is changed. 
During the interval between the retirement of one 
Qovenunent and the appointoient of another the 
King is the depositary of power. Moreover, it is 
his personal doty to decide which of the leaders 
of the majority in Parliament shall be entmsted 
with the Froniership. The right to conuniBsion 
a particolar statesman to form a Ministry remains, 
though it is conditioned by the fact that the 
Sovereign's field of choice is narrowly restricted. 
And again, within certain limits, the Sovereign may 
also require the acting chief of the executive to 
seek a fresh mandate from the electorate. Foweor, 
of a genuine kind, most rest with tiis Sovereign so 
long as it is at his discretion to " send for " the 
leader of the Opposition, and so long as he can — 
under favourable circnmatances — demand, or refose, 
a dissolution. 

Bat these fonotions are exoeptionEd, and con be 
exercised intermittently, and only for very brief 
periods. In the ordinary course of things, the 
constitutional Sovereign is understood to have three 
rights, which have been defined as the right to be 
consulted, the right to encourage, the right to warn. 
The minister can do what seems good to him and 
his colleagues. But it is subject to the obligation 
of snbmitting every important decision, before it can 
be carried into effect, to this dignified, authoritative, 
supremely infiuential, critic. The correct attitude 
for the King, we are told, * is that of the sagacious, 

of respoot koA attratioi) ; bat the appeannoe of power 1> bB tiuk 
ft Idng of this otmatis can Have." BaueUt ilemoriaU of Fox, 
U.68. 
" Bagehot, chap ill. 
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dis^asaionate mentot. He should addrees his potent 
" servant" in soma sach tenns as these: "The 
responaibility of these measores is npon yon. What- 
ever yoa think best must be done. Whatever yon 
think best most have my fall and efiectoal sapport. 
Bnt yoa will observe that, tor this reason and that 
xeaaon, what yoa propose to do is bad ; what yon do 
not propose to do is better. I do not oppose, it is 
my dnty not to oppose; bat observe that I loom." 

Saoh remonstrances and exhortations most often 
have effect. They come to the harassed politician 
from a qaarter he cannot ignore, with all the weight 
and prestige given to them by the exalted station of 
the speaker. There are few men who can treat the 
lightest, to say nothing of the gravest, words of a 
King or Qaeen as if they were those of anybody 
else. But the Boyal Counsellor has other advantages. 
He speaks from the vantage-groand of perhaps a 
greater knowledge than the minister pMsesses, and 
of a closer and more intinaate connection with 
afEoirs of state. Ministers come and go ; bat there 
is no resignation for the King, while life endores. 
His statemanship may conceivably be maoh Boandra 
than those of his nominal advisers. Lord Eldon 
declared that G«orge III. had more wisdom than 
all his ministers tc^ether. He attriboted this not 
so mndx to the King's natural abilities, as to his 
omiTalled opportonities for acquiring political 
knowledge by an experience far longer than that 
of the oldest member of his Cabinet. "A King," 
said Peel, * " after a reign of ten years, ooght to 
know much more of the working of tiie machine 
of Oovemment than any other man in the ooontiy." 

* Grafter Pi^en, U. S16. 
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A wise and sagacions monarch, it is niged, may 
be well content with his hortatory and monitory 
privil^e. It giTea him great opportonities to 
mould evanta ; bat whether it amoonte to all that 
the conatitationaliBts of the old Whig line maintained, 
is somewhat doabtfol. 

The actoal position has been recently explained by 
an obsezrer, who haa had special opportonities ol 
understanding the relations between Queen Victoria 
and her ctmstitational advisers. " The Prime 
Minister has been trained in a school which 
identifies his office with practically absolote political 
power." Again : " The Sovereign can under the 
constitution no more initiate a policy for miuisters 
to follow, or impose upon them, by the urgency 
of his appeal, a policy of his own devising, than 
he can b; his sole authority promulgate a new 
law." And further : " Under no conceivable circum- 
stances can a Government's action in high matters 
of policy originate saddenly and onprovokedly with 
the King."* 

* These pHMgn ace from tn iniunt/lang letter in the 
Bftetator of lanmnrj S, 1903, on the Prime Uinister and the 
Grown, written by Mr. Sidney Lee, the editor of the DiotUmary 
of NoMonaX Biography, uid the Author of the only anthorita- 
ttve biography of Qaeen '^toria which has yet appeared. Ur. 
Lee was writing epedallj to dispose of a rumour, which had 
suggested that Cciut inflnenca, rather than the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Uinisby, was " tJie affldant oanse of the oo-opera- 
Hon of our own ileet with the Qerman Fleet off the Venezuelan 
ooast. In pliJn terms, we are invited to believe that the 
English Soverelgii, of his own motion, has suooeeafnll]' im- 
portuned hia ministen to entangle this country in an allianoe 
with a foreign Power." Such action. It was contended, would 
have been entirely inconsistent with the traditlonB inherited by 
King Edward YU. from bla predecessor on the throne. 
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Caatom, it is true, " requires the minister to 
acquaint ttte occapaot of the throne with his inten- 
tions, particniarly in the domain of foreign affairs, 
before carrying them into effect." Having been 
seised of the ministdrial project, the Sovereign may, 
if he pleases, criticise ; but then " asage forbids the 
minister to attach to the Boyal criticisms any 
punmoont force." The minister " invariably treats 
them as onanthoritative saggestions," and be is 
"entitled to ignore them altogether;" while his 
Sovereign has not even a constitutional right to 
feel ofiended. 

A Recent Experiment. 

Oar constitntional Monarchy, like oor Cabinet 
system, is a modem and fortoitoua growth. It 
may be tme that the root-idea of " limited 
Monarchy" lies embedded in oorinstitations. This, 
however, means httle more than that an EngUsh 
King is gnided by the mle of law, not by the 
dictates of his own arbitrary will. PorteBcne" ia 
at great pains to point ont the difference between 
a "lordship only royal," in which the Prince rules 
by the jua regale, and a kingdom "royal and 
poHtick," which is governed under " a lawe called 
JUS politicttm et regaU." But the expedient of 
converting both the j'im poUHoam and the jue regale 
into an undefined right to advise and admonish, is 
modem and largely accidental. 

The fact that the Hanoverian succession was 
secured, at the death of Queen Anne, by a com- 
bination of the great Whig nobles, enabled these 

* Tk« Ootttmanee of England, ohap, li. And Bee Mr. 
Pltunmer'a illnminatiiig Note on thla pMsoge. 
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magnates to create a miniwtarifil oligarchy, f oanded 
on territorial influence. The effect was to con- 
vert the " King's servants " into the King's masters. 
The aathority, appropriated by the aristocratic 
leagae, was eventually transferred to the nominees 
of the middle-class Honse of Commons; bnt at 
every stage it was watched with doubting eyes by 
the nation, and there was always a lai^ pArty 
willing to aid the Sovereign in the endeavom; 
to obstmct the process. From the accession of 
Anne to the accession of Victoria, the Tory Party, 
nanow and prejudiced, as it often showed itself, 
was animated and ennobled by the idea of defeat- 
ing the denomination of a class, and reconstituting 
the ancient bConarchy, in all its efficiency, as the 
representative of the nation as a whole. If, at 
the back of their conscioosness, the Whigs and 
Liberals preserved the inspiring ideal of civil and 
religioos liberty, the Tories were elevated by this 
dimly-seen vision of the Patriot King, freed frcnn the 
fetters of a faction or a clique, and focussing the 
energies of the State for the common benefit. The 
conception had appealed to the glowing imagination 
of Bolinghroke, and its swan-song was sung by 
Disraeli in pages of brilliant rhetorical prose. 

The attempt failed, not so much because the 
national genius disliked it, or because the national 
institutions forbade its realisation, as because the 
Sovereigns themselves were incapable of filling the 
place marked out for them. The first two G«orges 
were strangers, absorbed in the politics of Conti- 
nental Eun^. The third king of the line, a man 
of strong character, if of limited nnderstanding, was 
prevented from puisoing a steady policy, by long 
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intervala of insanity. His boq came to the thrcme, 
hopelessly discredited by personal irregularity, and 
enfeebled by years and dissipation. The saccessor 
of George IV. was an elderly Prince, of good in- 
tentions, and mediocre ability ; and from him the 
sceptre passed to a girl of eighteen. 

It is significant that the true constitational system, 
as defined in the books, was not really established 
till the reign of a female Sovereign. Even George 
IV., broken by age and disease, made an angry 
straggle against his Cabinet; even William IV. 
appealed, thongh ineffectnally, from the Ministry and 
the Parliamentary majority to the nation, when he 
dismissed Lord Melbonme in 1834. If the sons of 
George m. had been vigorous and capable nilers ; 
if William TV. had been sncceeded, not by a young 
lady, but by a man of talent and energy in the prime 
of life: the pohtical evolution of the nineteenth 
century might have taken a different turn. The 
subtle and delicate balance, by whidi the hereditary 
Monarchy and the elective Ministry are enabled to 
work in unison, is most likely to be conserved, when 
the Sovereign is a woman, and the executive chief 
a statesman of dignified station and commanding 
taieai. 

The large and philosophical generalisations, with 
which we are familiar, are really drawn from the ex- 
ceptional conditions that prevailed during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. When we are told that "the 
soggestioD of the Sovereign may influence the jadg- 
ment of the minister ; " that " Princes are rather 
moons than suns in the political firmament ' ' ; that the 
Throne must remain " sheltered within an inner and 
landlocked haven," and that " the mental habits, 
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which it tends to generate, will be less mascoline, 
thongfa more amiable : " we can clearly discern the 
picture before the writer's mind. It is that of a 
Qaeen, still yoong and comparatively onversed in 
t^n, iiatening with a kind of filial reverence to the 
sentences of a Melbomne or a Peel ; oi of a Qaeen, 
of matoier years, pradent, high-minded, and 
sagacious, bat broken by an inexpngnable affliction, 
reserved, retiring, and somewhat Belf-abaorbed, and 
dominated, by the impressive personality, the 
vibrating intellectual force, of a G^ladstone or a 
Disraeli. It woold almost seem as if, for the proper 
working of the constitutional machine, we reqairsd 
the Salic Law of succession to be inverted, so that 
the crown of Britain should never be inherited 
except by a woman. 
-' It happened that at the critical stage of develop- 
mant, the throne was occupied not merely by a 
woman, but by a very young unmarried woman. 
When she did wed, she took as husband a Prince 
who, by his integrity, his unselfishness, his abso- 
lute freedom from personal ambition, was best 
fitted to assist the experiment. Yet, even with the 
throne shared by one so httle " masculine," in any 
derogatory sense, as Prince Aiberi;, the political 
apparatus ran sometimes with ominous jerks and jolt- 
ings. There was frequent trouble with the Cabinet, 
and occasionally it grew serious. The ideal arrange- 
ment, the equipoise of " influence and power," did 
not work at all well, when the Sovereign was under 
the dose in^iration of an able, scholarly, cantious 
observer of afbirs, like the Prince Consort, and was 
neveriiheless expected to yield to the impatient im- 
pulsiveness of Pfdmeiston. Nor were the lelationa 
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altogether perfect, even with the impeccably coirect, 
and somewhat priggish. Cabinet of Loid Aber- 
deen. The throne was certainly not " sheltered 
within an inner and landlocked haven" in the 
early part of 1854, when it was being ftuionely 
assailed by the newspapers, and when it was com- 
monly believed by the London mob, and by many 
people all over the coontry, that the Prince, and 
possibly the Queen as well, wonld be " oommitted to 
the Tower."* 

In the liijt of the Prince Consort there is a 
remarkable letter addressed to him by Baron Stock- 
mar at this period. The Prince's mentor, with all 
his constitntionalism, was impatient of what he 
deemed the ministerial encroachments of the pre- 
ceding quarter of a centory. He was greatly dis- 
tnrbed by the idea that the majority of the people 
were being "impressed with the behef, that the 
King, in the view of the law, is nothing hut a 
mandarin figure, which has to nod its head in assent, 
or shake it in denial, as his minister pleases." 
Stockmar exhorted his Boyal pnpils not to yield to 
this opinion : — 

" The most jealooB and dia t ni rtf nl Libenliam, in any dia- 
cuBBioa about the definite interpretation of the law of Boyal 
prerogative, must be Batisfled, if this be placed no higher than 
a li^t on the part of the King to be the permanent Freudent 
of his Hinisterial Coonoil. Now the mort atupid of En^ishmen 
knows, that, up to the present hoar at least, his oountry is 
always goremed by only one party, and that oonseqaeotly the 
Premier of the Cabinet for the time is and can be notliiag else 
bat the Chief of the Party then in power, Oat of the very 



* " People," wrote the Prince himself, on Janoary, M, 1664, 
" anrroonded the Tower by thooiands to see us bron^t to it I " 
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otauMter of thia Futy Chief it oag^tk>lwd«maiutoBbletothe 
naiTOwMt oapAcity, Utat ever; Pranlar, eves ware he » 
pairiot of the moat fv-HMing views, moA abaolntel; exeunt 
from i»ejadio«, mnal fn&r from two dntwhttcki inheceot in fail 
ofAoe, whioh demand a oonstitatiaiul eorrective, Ktd fcr whioh 
none o*a be lotight or fonnd, except In the true poetUtm of Hm 
Oiowa toward* the Cabinet, and in the w*7 it deals with it is 
the ezeroiM of iti prerogative. . . . 

" The twaddle abont miniaters being reaponeiUe to the 
nation lor every fanlt of head or beart will not keep nanHMn 
straight. Where the qneaticaiiB how to ke^ the State in bealtfa, 
onr object eboald be, not to cure a ocmnplaint by Mvere remedlea 
after it has broken out, fantto protect it agaioat diaeaae. . . . 

" Hiniaterial reapooaibility in these dayi, for moh miniatere 
as are incapable, and at any rate for sach u are nnaonipalonB, 
ia a mere bogbear. The responsihle miniater may do the most 
atnidd and mischieToaa things. If th^ are not found out^ he 
n^ even oontinne to be popular ; if they do oome to light, It 
only costs him Us place. Ha resigns or in removed — that ia 
all : the whole punishment, the whole restitution made for the 
mlaohiel done to the commonweal." * 

Mr. GlfMistone, who was hunself a member of ths 
Aberdeen Cabinet, took his revenge upon Baron 
Stockmar, by treating this Memotaodam .with 
high contempt, in hia review of Sir Theodore 
Martin's Biography twenty years later. His acom- 
fal criticism of the German pabhcist reads less 
conTincingly to^y than it did at the time it was 
written. Many people will perhaps think that the 
Baron's remarks aboat the real character of minis- 
terif^ responsibility vexe not altogether foolish, and 
that they deserved, and still deserve, consideration. 
Bat Mr. Gladstone in this, at any rate, faithful to 
his Whiggism, was always impatient of adverse criti- 
cism apcm a method of government, which he had 
invested with a kind of sanctity. The constitutitmal 

* Uartin, Lift of Q»m Prinat Omtort, iL fiiS se;, 
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Monarchy, as he noderatood it, with a Liberal 
Cabinet in office, seemed to him the sam and ciown 
of homan political wisdom, and as perfect, and 
apparently tUmost as permanent, as the order of 
Nature itself. Yet it might Bcaroely have endmed, 
withont considerable modi&cation, even to the end 
of the Qneen's reign, bat for the premature death of 
the Prince Consort.* The loss of her diligent con- 
fidentiol adviser rendered the Qaeen, even when 
riper years bronght her a lai^:er experience, less able 
to hold her own with the strong, aelf-assertive, 
ministera of her later period. The cherished sorrow, 
that caused her to seek a life of comparative secla- 
sion, her dislike to continaoas residence in or near 
Iiondon, and a certain inability to grasp, steadily 
and constantly, the complicated details of pnblio 
policy, which the Prince, with his laborious industry 
and cultivated intelligence, might have corrected — 
all this indaoed her to acquiesce, not perhaps quite 
willingly, in the establishment of Cabinet supremacy. 
Modem constitutionalism was watered by the teu^ 
shed over the mausoleum at Frogmore. ' 

*■ During the woond decade of hli nutiried life, the Prinoe 
Consort exhibited a oerteln tendency to enlarge the perianal 
inflnenoe of the Throne In the oonduct of ftflUn. The angry 
oriUdanu of the Liberal jonnulirt " Terax," in a onoe famotu 
pamphlet, Ffc« Orotm amd ilka OaUnee, (Uanohester, 1878), 
though exaggerated, uid Uttarlj hoatile to the Prinee and his 
offloial bl^iapher, hare an dement of tmth. 
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NOTE TO CHAFTEB XIV 

LOBD BOSEBEBI ASD THB BOYAL FbEBOOATIVE 

1m Jannarf, 1908, a epeeoh wu ddivsMd bj th« Eari of 
BoMbra; at PlTinonth, which oontaioed it pasaage of Mtne 
inteTMt in oonnaotion with the relatiiolu ol tha Crown and tha 
Cabinet. It waa nrged that in the diffionltiea created by the le- 
oonrtniotion of the Arm; after the Sonth African Campaign, It 
would have been wiae to iqipoiot Lord Kitohenei Bearetai? of 
State for War, with " large and almost diotatonal powers," bo 
that he might have a "free hand" to deal with Aimy adminis- 
tration. It might, no donbt, be objected that if Lord Kitchener 
had bftoome Secretary of Btate he wonld be a member of the 
Cabinet, and aa mch responaible for the acts of the Cabinet 
" Bat," aaid Lord Boaebery, " ia there a Docenit; for that ? 
As Secretary of State he might only be summoned to Uie meet- 
ings of the Cabinet which had to do with his department ; and 
be might be definitely out off bom the collectiTe responsibility 
of the Cabinet. It u in tha pomer of th« Stmvraign to tummon 
any Privy Cownoillor to ang CtMnet for any partioular pur- 
pott ; and there is no reason why he shoold not have adopted 
that coarse in the case of Lord Eitcbcner-" The words italicised 
seem worthy of attention. We are to asaome that Lord Bose- 
becy would have seen nothing objectionable in the appointment 
of a Secretuy of Btate, responsible, not to the Premier and tha 
general body of his oolleagnes, or to the majority of the House 
of Commons, but directly to the Crown. It is olear that, to the 
sitaatios imagined, the military Secretary of State most be, 
in more than a formal sense, " the King's serront " ; since he 
would be expressly released from all dependence on that gorem- 
Ing Committee of the dominant party in Parliament which Is 
known as the Cabinet. Lord Bosabery was, perh^«, not 
speaking with mnoh sense of responsilolity, nor waa he faoad 
by the immediate prospect of office. Bnt his saggestionB are 
noticeable ; since they show that one of the most eminent of 
Liberal statesmen, at the opening of the twentieth oentory, 
was prepared to aooord to the Crown a sharain the aotool 
oondaot of administration, saoh as the champions of Boyal 
prerogative, a hondred years ewlier, would scarcely have 
ventured to demand. 
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THE MOSABCHICAL P06ITI0H 

It haa been shown that the "limited monarchy," 
as we now know it, is a modem growth, fertilised 
in a special soil, and onder conditions exceptionally 
favourable. It most be regarded as stiU on its pro- 
bation; and advantageons as it has proved to os, 
there is really no warrant for the opinion, freqaently 
maintained by English writers, that it is an arrange- 
ment so simple, so intelligible, and so obvionsly just 
and wise, that, like Truth, in Drydeo's satire,* it 
needs bat to be seen to be beloved by all sensible 
people. On the contrary, it is extremely complex, 
mysterious, and artificial; ao delicate, and so curi- 
ously adjusted, that it is scarcely possible to expose 
it to analysis, without a sense of mireality. On the 
face of it, the distribution of powers, as between the 
actual and ceremonial authority, is puzzling and 
unnatural. If we were not habituated to this unde- 
fined dualism it might appear as irrational as the 
relationship between the Frankish king and his 

* "For Troth hma moh & face and BTiob % mieiii 
Aa to b« loved needs only to be Men." 

Diyden, The Hind and ike PanfAw. 
19 m 
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Mayor of the Palace, or as that of the Mikado to 
the Shognnate in old Japan. 

One can conceive a painstaking investigator, after 
the next glacial epoch, writing in something like 
this strain: — 

" Not the least extraordinary among the practices 
of this remarkable nation was the institation of 
what seems to have been a kind of doable royalty. 
For reasons which, even after all my conscientious 
examination of their records, are still obscnre to 
me, it seemed good to the English people to en- 
camber tfaemselveB with two Chief Balers, the one 
hereditary, and the other appointed from time to 
time for a certain indefinite period. And while the 
sabstance of power belonged to the latter, all its 
oatward attribates were lavished apon the former. 

" A stranger visiting London at this era would 
have become speedily conscioos of the splendonr and 
dignity of the ancient monarchy. The palaces of 
the king, and the residences of his family, woold be 
pointed oat of him. He would find the Sovereign 
sarroanded by a pompons and stately pageantry. 
All the pictaresqae and decorative formalities, which 
bad disappeared from ordinary life, were still main- 
tained for him. When he drove oat, on any pablic 
occasion, he was attended l^ a magnificent body- 
guard of moanted soldiers, with drawn swords and 
shining armonr. When he personally opened the 
session of his legislative chambers, the peers of his 
realm appeared before him, arrayed in antiqae robes, 
of barbaric samptaoasaess. His Hoasehold was 
sapervised by great officers of state, and tegolated 
by a complicated etiquette. The proudest magnates 
of the land were hononzed by a post in bis domestic 
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Benrice. The coblest ladies did not disdain to be en- 
rolled among the personal attendants of his Qaeen. 

" Such were the attribates of the heieditary chief 
of this Empire. Great is the difiCerence when we 
torn to the elective ruler. No pomp or oerranony 
attended his movements. In hia dress, his bearing, 
his mode of life, he was in no way distin- 
gnished from any other private citizen. He 
was not necessarily of ancient lineage or aristocratic 
birth. He might, it is trae, be a great noble, but 
this does not seem to have been essential ; for this 
sapremely important office could be conferred on the 
son of a manufacturer, a small country landowner, a 
physician, an actress, or an obscure literary man of 
ahen race and religion. After the wayfarer, in the 
streets of the capital, had passed the glittering pro- 
cession of the monarch, with its hlazmg uniforms, 
its armed and mounted escort, its gleaming corselets 
and tossing plomeSt he might easily enough come 
upon the de facto ruler, walking undistinguished, 
and almost unrecognised, amid the crowd upon the 
pavements." 

To the " common sense of the conunon people " 
the contrast is only less poignant, because it is not 
realised. Monarchy has been for so many thousands 
of years the ordinary mode of government for by far 
the greater part of mankind, that it has passed 
into the instinctive conaciouaness of the race. Most 
people, in all countries and dimatra, accept the rule 
of a Sovereign as a law of nature. And to the vast 
majority of haman beings, the conception of a king 
is that of a Aespot. Limited and constitutional 
monarchy is a thing which, even in England, is 
only very partially appreciated by the multitude. 
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If it were utnotmced that the King hod " oidered " 
thftt no women were henceforth to appear at the 
theatre in low dresses, expert obeerrers wonld racog- 
nise that this was either a hoax or a revointion. 
But in the first instance, many people wotild take it 
qnite as a matter of coarse. There would probably 
be far less sense that any despotic encroachment had 
been attempted npon "the liberty of the subject," 
than if Parliament tried to accomplish the same end 
1^ legislation. A lai^e nomber of persons throoghoat 
the country wonld be genuinely sorprised to leam 
that Parliament conld, and that the King conld not, 
render it penal to wear, or abstain from wearing, 
any particular kind of costume. And in fact, though 
the King could not, and would not, issue a aump- 
tuary edict, he might express a wish ; and the wish 
would have tUl the force of law with a considerable 
portion of his subjects. 

The Behabilitation of Royalty. 

The future of constitational Monarchy in England 
is an interesting subject for speculation. Will the 
subtle equihbrimn be maintained, or will the beam be 
tilted to one scale or the other? Much, of course, de- 
pends on character — the character of the monarchs, 
and the character of the ministers, in the current, 
and the coming, generation. We can hardly hope 
to reproduce, in permanence, that very unusual 
interaction of personal forces, to which reference has 
been made. There are influences at work which 
tend to depress the royal office and others which 
may exalt it. 

On the one hand, there is no doubt that Boy^ty 
has lost much of the semi-'religioas sanction, on 
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which, in most ages, it has rested. The divinity that 
hedges a throne is far less perceptible than it was 
even in England thxee-qoarters (rf a centaiy ago; 
when, thoogh the wearers of the Grown were openly 
insulted, there was still moch of the old " Ghttrch 
and King" feeling left. There were numbers of 
the most excellent people in EnglEknd to whom 
"loyalty "was a yirtne like piety, and the Lord's 
anointed a reverential figure, quite apart from his 
character or his actions. That sentiment has 
almost died oat. The King is quite a human beii^, 
and the Throne a mundane institution. Buch a 
raticmalistic attitude is not altogether favourable 
to Boyalty, which has so much of the attributes of 
mystery that it flourishes best in an atmosphere of 
faith. 

Socially and morally, however, Boyalty rather 
gained than lost groimd in Europe during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. At the time 
of Queen Victoria's accession, the institution vras & 
good deal discredited. The great reaction, which 
succeeded the revolutionary wave at the close of the 
previouB century, had spent itself, and a distinctly re- 
pubMoau sentiment was noticeable in most Western 
countries. Boyalty had done httle to vindicate its 
vUUer after the fall of Napoleon. The Bourbon 
Bestoration in France had been a conspicuous 
failure, and had ended, ignominiously enough, in 
the Bevolution of 1830. The bourgeois monarchy 
of Louis Philippe, which followed, had failed to 
make the Boyal office popular at home or respected 
abroad. The King himself, though a man of con- 
siderable intellectual ability, was a self-opinionated 
pedant, who beheved that human nature could be 
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deceived to an unlimited extent by forms and words. 
The ByBtem, by which he ruled France, was a 
despotism of the middle classes, and it had not even 
the merit of being honest. Under this shabbily cor- 
nipt rigvme, feeling was steadily ripening for the 
ontbnrat of 1B48, which led the way to another 
trial of Csasarism, and finally to what seems likely 
to be permanent Republicanism. 

In England itself, the Monarchy was less popular 
than it had been at any time sinoe the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. George the Fourth had 
thoroughly discredited the ofBce. Although his 
offences were condoned by the fashionable world of 
the metropolis, they were never really forgiven by 
the middle classes or by the masses, with whom, 
especially since Qneen Caroline's trial, the King 
had been openly and bitterly disliked. How pre- 
valent this feeling was, and how little attempt was 
made to disguise it, is shown by the outspoken 
comments of the Time* when George the Fourth 
died. Without even making a pretence of con- 
ventional eulogimn, the journalists wrote with a 
frankness, which in these days strikes na as almost 
faratal: — 

" The bmUi ta — and it apeaka Tolomes about the man — that 
there never was an indivldaal lesa regretted b; hie fellow- 
oreatnrea than this deoeaaed King. What e^e has wept tor 
him ? What heart has heaved one thiob of tuuneroenuj 
Borrow 7 Was there at an; tdme a gorgeone pageant on the 
etage more completely forgotten than he has been, even from 
the day on which the heralde proolaimed hie anoceasor? If 
Qeorge the Fourth ever had a friend— a devoted friend — in any 
milk of liie, we protest that the name ol him or her * has not 
yet reaohed na. " 

* The writer had forgotten Urs. Rtzherbert. 
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We can measure the change of opinion einoe 1830 
by endeaTOTizing to imagine a respectable London 
newspaper pabtishing a criticiam of this kind, on the 
very morrow of the death of a Boyal personage, no 
matter what his character had been. 

William the Foarth, though leas open to hostile 
criticism than his brother, was not an im^areBsiTe 
personality. He was honest, good-natared, self- 
indolgent, and rather foolish. The best that coold 
be said of him was that he had done little harm, 
and that he had meant well by the coontry. The 
TtntM was a little kinder to him than to bis pre- 
deoesBor, bat it was openly contemptaoos : — 

" All if now over. The good old King of Englwid U reUored 
bom rartU; trouble — from mental tuuiet;, domeatia and 
poUtioal — from bodilj enfiering, mioh m it wu tarrible to 
whnen. Death has dons its wont on whftt was mortel of 
King Vniliun, tmd tlie memDr; of his inoffandn natnie will 
protect tb«t portion o( him, whioh beds deflanoe to death, tiam 
the Bhaftai ol human envy, vengeanoe, or malignity." 

This was not exactly the kind of Sovereign to 
ruse the repatation of the Crown. In point of 
fact, when the Queen came to the Throne, a large 
part of England was flagrantly aati-monftrchicaL 
Of the two great political parties, (me was 
oatentatiooaly opposed to the Coort and what it 
considered the Court faction. But outside the Whigs 
and the Tories there was an immense body of 
unenfranchised, but not inarticulate, opinion in the 
coontry, which was strongly inclined to Bepub- 
licanism ; and by it the ancient constitutional 
Sfonarchy of Great Britain was treated with uncon- 
cealed diEorespect. The populace of Ziondon, which 
in recant yean has become frantic in its denumstra- 
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tions <^ ftttfttdiment to the Throne, was in those 
d»yi notorioiuly disIoyBl. GreviUe in bis Diaiy, 
deicribiiig the wedding of the Qneen, notes it a 
nther ma igreekble sign that the behaiioar of 
the people showed Bome unonnt ai coaitesy and 
interest.* 

The change which has occnired in theinterroiing 
period is remarkable. The age, which is covered by 
the reign of Queen Victoria, has been an ea of 
nation-boilding. The loose and shaky fabrics, which 
seemed tottering to their fall sixty years ago, have 
now in most cases become sonnd, water-tight, and 
stable stractores. Many causes have combined to 
bring aboat these results ; bat it is nndeniable that 
one of the most efficient factors has been the 
character and peraonality of the soTereigns, who 
have occupied sevenJ of the Eaxopeaa thrones 
daring a greater or less portion of the period. After 
Qeorge the Fourth and William the Fourth, and 
Louis Philippe, and Francis and Ferdinand, and the 
two Frederick Williams, and the unhappy individuals 
who finally discredited the thrones of the Spanish 
Bourbons, we have had Queen Victoria of England, 
Willitun the First and then William the Second of 
Prussia, Francis Joseph of Austria, Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy, Alexander the Second the " Tsar Liberator " 
of BuBsia, Leopold the First of Belgium, King 

* "The Qaeeo proceeded fn Btote from BaokinghMD Hodm 
to BL Jninea'a withont any oheerlng, bnt then it wm ndning 
eoongh to dunp ymtaet lojalty than that of a London mob. 
. . . Upon leaving the palace for Windaor she and her joong 
husband were pretty well reoelved." OreviilB llemoiri, voL iv. 
ohap. tU. 

The Tories were apecdally dlaloyaL " They leem not to owe 
coie atom for the Crown," notei OravUle on September S, 1889. 
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Christian in Demnark, Queen Christina in Spain, 
and the Emperor Mutsohito in Japan. 

Not all those rolers were men or women of 
genioB, perhaps not one of them was ; bnt it is, I 
think, safe to assert that they have been gifted with 
some of the best and most osefnl qnaliiies which a 
sovereign can have. They were nearly all strong 
sovereigns, they laboured for the interests of their 
respective cotmtries with assiduity and zeal, and 
their personal character, in most cases, was such as to 
secure them the regard of their subjects. It happened 
also, by another happy stroke of Fate, that several 
of them lived to an advanced age, and that their 
reigns were prolonged tar beyond the average span. 
There is, perhaps, no other station in life in which 
length of years is so palpable on advantage as in that 
of kingship. No one can doubt that the secular 
duration of Queen Victoria's reign was of the utmost 
political value to the British Empire. It took years 
before the people, either of Oreat Britain or Qreater 
Britain, were weaned from the contemptuous 
toleration which they had extended to the last 
preceding representatives of the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The Imperial and Social FunctioTU. 
The personality of the Queen was a real consoli- 
dating agency in the British Empire. While 
Downing Street was lecturing the Colonies, and 
while the Colonists were still raw with the old sense 
of suspicion and distrust, there was a growing pride 
in the Throne and an increasing sentimental 
attachment to the reigning family. The sense of 
a profound interest, oud a kind of proprietorship, in 
the Courts at Osborne, Windsor, and Balmoral, 
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qnickened by occasional visits of princes to India 
and the Colonies, did mncb to weld the widely- 
scattered Beahns together. The "Bond of Em- 
pire " was not the Imperial FarUament, which the 
legiBlatorea of the self-goTeming Colonies regarded 
with jealoQBy, nor the Imperial Cabinet, which 
they look np<m as only one of the many committeea 
that administer the several self-governing pottiona 
of the British Dominions : bat the Throne, as 
represented by a venerated Sovereign. There has 
been a most remarkable modification of the attitude 
towards the Boyal prerogative. Colonial constita- 
tionalists are now inclined even to exaggerate the 
powers of the Crown.* Bat we may well doabfe 
whether there woald be this contented acquiescence 
in the Boyal sapremacy, if the occupant of the 
throne daring the past half century had been a 
George the Third or a George the Fourth. Uncon- 
scionsly the Canadian and Australian writers have 
generalised from the particular cose before them, 
and have assumed that the Head of an Imperial 
Bealm must be such a one as Queen Victoria was, 
so virtuous in private life, so careful of her subject's 
rights in the conduct of public affoirs. 

This points to one of the regions in which 
the royal authority may perhaps be expected to 
increase rather than diminish. The King is the 
head of the Empire, and there is no other; for if 
the Prime Minister, or the Secretary of State, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, is 

* B«e Todd'i ParKamentary QovtmmMii in the Brititk 
CoJontM. Apart from the man; othar merits of thl« stoiidard 
work. It deriveB a Bpe<^ valne fram the taot that the anthoi 
«u » diattagolahed Ooiudiftn pnbUditt. 
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allowed to act aa his reBponsible adviser in that 
capacity, it is only on sufferance. There is no 
disposition on the part of the Colonies to strengthen 
their relations with the EngUah Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment. The tendency is the other way. Federation, 
if its nnmexons dlfficolties could he stmnonnted, 
might give as a real "Imperial" Ministry and 
Cooncil of State. In the meanwhile, the fact re- 
maiiu that, for administrative and political pm^ses, 
the Commonwealth of Anstralia, and the Dominion 
of Canada, are all but independent, allied nations, 
linked to one another, and to the other members of 
the Empire, by the personal nnion of the Grown. 

The Sovereign of England ia not only the head of 
the Empire, but he is also the head of Society. The 
importance of this position was somewhat obscured 
through the retired life led by Queen Victoria for 
nearly forty years. Yet oo jndicious historian nndei- 
rates the benefit conferred upon the nation by the 
Queen and Prince Albert in setting the highest 
possible standard of private and domestic decorum. 
The most exalted household in the land was the 
most exemplary and the best regulated. Great as 
the influence was, which radiated from Windsor and 
Balmoral, it might have been even more extensive, 
if the Court had been closely in touch with the 
varioos elements that make up our social life. It 
is impoBsible, in any oaee, that the association of 
the Court with high society, should fail to have a 
strong indirect ii^aence upon politics. For in 
Great Britain, as in an earlier chapter I have en- 
deavoured to show,* whatever may be the case in 
other countries, the connection between London 
* See Chftp. X. mpra. 
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society Emd the bosiDesB of OoTemment is close 
and constant. Clever men and wealthy men go 
into Parliament, and Empire to an influential position 
there, very often in order that they may make good 
their footing in that circle, to which nearly all the 
members of one Hoose, and many of those in the 
other Honse, belong. 

Bat of this circle the Coort is the natural and 
officitU centre. Bound it the whole social finna- 
ment revolves. That body of well-to-do perBons, 
in whose lozorioas Hfe bo many millions of other 
people are interested, is itself interested in BoyaHy. 
What the King and the Qaeen, and the other 
members of their family say, and do, and think, 
constitntes for them a kind of minor ethical code, 
a role of manners, and condnct. If the King were 
not allowed to sign another proclamation, or to 
receive another report from his Prime Minister, 
this circnmstance alone most continae to render 
him an active force in afhirs. 

Political action is not, and cannot be, limited to 
the making of laws and the management of the 
public departments. Denied the control of these 
matters, the Sovereign has been encouraged to pay 
attention to other branches of national activity. Art, 
Uteratiire, science, and the stage, he is expected to 
patronise with judgment. He has been permitted to 
assnme the position of Chief Almoner to the nation, 
to be the directing mind in the sphere of charitable 
beneficence. Many of the great movements for im- 
proving the condition of the masses, for supplying 
them with better dwellings, hospital attendance, 
good nursing, and relief in distress, are supervised 
or inspired by the Boyal Family. 
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The great constitational statesmen of the Victorian 
period regarded this derelopment of monarchical 
activity with complaisance. Government and law- 
making being the concern of ministers and Parlia- 
ments, it was thought that this outlet should be 
allowed for the Koyal energies. It was considered 
a harmless and tranquil region, undisturbed b; 
friction and partisanship. But the play of natural 
forces cannot be easily controlled. This businesB 
of social amelioration is politics in the highest 
sense, and may be so recognised more clearly, with 
every fresh failnre of " private effort " to fulfil the 
public needs. How the people are fed and housed 
is more important than how the people should vote. 

To solve these and kindred problems, a policy, 
constructive and assertive, and perhaps attacking 
many interests and prejudices, may be evolved. 
The Sovereign's interest in social reform cannot 
always be limited to a vague benediction of the 
altniisttc spirit. He may have to take a side, in 
order to assist the efforts of those who are trying to 
" make men moral by act of Parliament," which 
is likely to be among the main functions of the 
legislature, and of all executive authorities, in the 
future. And the nation might approve his pro- 
gramme even though it did not happen to be that 
of bis Prime Minister. 

Foreign Affain. 
That the Sovereign ought to exercise an exten- 
sive and direct influence over the management of 
foreign politics was not denied by the vindicators 
of Cabinet privilege in Queen Victoria's reign. 
Parliament has only a very limited and imper* 
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feet control over the treaty-nukiiig pren^tiTe 
of the Crown ; and it is admitted that in the ezer> 
cise of this power by the Sfiniatry the Sovereign 
Bhoold participate at every stage. In the famooa 
Memorandom, written aiter Lord Pabnerston'a 
indiacretiona, in Augost, 1850, it was stated that 
the Qneen required to be made cognisant of the 
details of negotiations condacted by the Secretary 
of State:— 

" She BxpeoU to be kept informed of what posMS between 
bei and the Foreign Ulolstera, before Important decisions am 
taken, beaed npon that Interoonne; to leoeiTe the foreign 
decpatohes in good time ; and to have the drafta for her ap- 
proval lent to her in raffldent time to make herself aoqnalnted 
with the oontanta before the; era sent oB." * 

The Qneen did a great deal more than merely 
advise and worn the Foreign Office doriiig the 
earlier part of her reign. No doubt her authority 
was much exaggerated by her Boyal relatives and 
connections abroad, and by foreign potentates gene- 
rally. Yet there were occasionB when she intervened 
directly with important resnlts. It was at her 
request — on the suggestion and by the advice of 
the Prince Consort — that the peremptory despatch, 
originally drafted by Lord John Bossell on the Trent 
athir, was so softened and modified that it could be 
accepted by the United States Gkivemment without 
loss ot self-respect. Many well-informed Americans f 
believed that but for this action of the Qneen and the 
Prince it would scarcely have been possible to avert 
a war. Nor can it be donbted that the Queen's 

* Martin, Lifa of tb» Pnnce Cotuort, ii. B06. 
t See the statement of Mr. Thmlow Weed in Martin, 
V.4». 
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visits to Loafs Philippe, in 1843 and in 1846, had 
nrnch to do ynth promoting, and maintaining, the 
entente eordiale between Great Britain and France 
daring this tronbled period. 

We have had a later example of the emollient 
effect on international relations of Boyal attentions. 
When EingEdwardVU. came to the throne.England, 
in consegnenoe mainly of the feeling aronsed by the 
war againet the Sonth African Bepublics, was very 
coldly regarded in nearly all the European conntries, 
great and small. The Eing paid a series of visits to 
varioos Continental courts and capitals, and it was 
presently seen that the whole sitnation had altered. 
The entente with France was restored, and a valn- 
able Convention arranged for the settlement of oat- 
standing qarations between the two Poweo^. The 
ancient amity with Italy and Fortogal was revivified ; 
a good deal of the friction which had insensibly grown 
np between England and Germany was removed, and 
an Anglo-German Treaty of arbitration concluded. 
There is no warrant for asscming that the diplomatic 
foimalitira were transacted, otherwise than in the 
regular conrse, between Downing Street and the 
varions foi«ign Cabinets. Bnt no donbt has ever 
been entertained, or expressed, as to the part played 
by the King's cooriesies in bringing about the 
results. International alliances and arrangements 
are not merely an afiair of protocols. They derive 
their force from public sentiment; and on this a 
Sovereign can work more easily than any Ministry. 

Foreign affairs are hkely to become more, ratim 
than less, important in the future, and the change will 
not diminish the influence of the Crown. Daring 
the period between the accession of G^i^e IV. and 
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the death of QneeD Victoria, intemational politics, 
thon^ at times exciting enon^, were on Uie i^ole 
less absorbing than domestia le^alation. This is 
the ^tecial sphere of Paiiiament and of a Farlia- 
meatary Cal^et. It ia a i^on of which the 
Crown most keep clear, for fear of becoming 
entangled in party politics. Foreign policy is the 
concern of the nation as a whole. Parliament 
cannot be constantly in toach wi& it, and no 
statesman can have that delicate personal relation- 
ship with ruling dynasties abroad, on which so 
much depends. 

The causes, which tend to support the monarchical 
principle, may be ofibet by the rising tide of opposi- 
tion to all privil^e and ineqnslity of statos, that 
is perceptible in most coontiies, even in " deferen- 
tial" Britain. There is no active Bepablicanism;bnt 
there is ondoabtedly a feeling that hereditary rank, 
and advantages of any kind, which are the mere acci- 
dent of birth, are somewhat irrational. The Throne 
is likely to feel the shock of this levelling impolse, 
far later than the aristocracy or the plutocracy. 
But the old jealousy of Boyal ascendency, though 
dormant, might easily be revived. No wise 
Sovereign would take any step that would induce 
his subjects to examine the foundations, on which 
the myBterioQS institution of kingship is based, or 
to reanimate controversies, which for long have 
seemed to bear only an historic interest. If the 
Monarchy gains, as perhaps it may, a certain 
accession of influence and even of direct authority, 
the result will come about naturally and insensibly, 
and rather by the irresistible pressure of events, than 
by any personal initiative. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 
ASPECTS OF CHANGE 

Bbpkbsentatitb Government, like the constita- 
tional Monarchy, is still on its trial. The problems 
before it are novel, and it has yet to prove its com- 
plete capsicity to deal adequately with them. In 
England we have a aet of conditions, which ore, at 
present, withont parallel elsewhere, and have never 
found their exact analogue in the past. There have 
been great Empires, and there have been great 
Democracies. But we alone have essayed the 
experiment of combining the two, and vesting the 
control of tenittnies Mattered over the world, and 
of a vast subject-population, in the Committee of a 
representative Chamber elected by the popular vote. 
The Impeonal Parliament is — nominally and 
legally, at least — the sovereign authority in the 
Empire, It is also the sovereign authority, in the 
same sense of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Its executive is supposed to manage 
the public business of forty millions of English, 
Scotch, Welsh, and Irish people, in a group of Euro- 
pean islands ; it is the quasi-despotic ruler of several 
hundred millions of Asiatics and Africans ; and it is 
onderatood to direct the common afbirs, and the 
20 » 
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intemational telations, of a loose confederacy of 
Mlf-goreming Anglo-Saxon commnnities nndec the 
BiitaBh Crown. It is asking too mach of hmnan 
nature to rappoBe that a single set of officials aboold 
cope with all these daties, or that a single " big 
public meeting " sboold see that they ore adequately 
performed. 

Devolution. 

The separation of Imperial, from purely local, 
fnnctioiui seems the obvious method of relief. 
Whether the former can be handed over to a true 
Imperial Cooncil, in which all the states and terri- 
tories of the Empire shall be represented, is an 
interesting qaestjon. It remains, for the present, 
purely academic. Much has been written and 
spoken of Imperial Federation daring the past 
quarter of a century. It has been the ideal of 
some able statesmen, and the goal towards which 
many, who take pride in the Empire, hope that 
we are tending. But it cannot be said that any 
practicable scheme has yet been formulated, nor 
that the movement has so far roused an enthn- 
siastic sentiment, unong either the democracies of 
the Colonies, or the electorate in the Mother- 
Country. 

Even without waiting for the establishment of 
federal institutions on the Imperial scale, the 
attempt may be made to render the central Legis- 
lature more efficient by releasing it from some of 
its burdens. The House of Commons is not so 
much overworiced, as overwhelmed, by the molti- 
phcity of its nominal duties. No other legislative 
body in the world — none of which history has given 
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na any EKCooot — ^bad to attend to so many things, at 
once BO weighty and so ttiTiaL We are endeaTonring 
to get onr one Legislature to perform that which, 
in dermany, in the United States, and even in 
Canada, is performed hy many Legislatures. There 
is no distinction between great and small, between 
subjects merely local and transient, and those 
of imperial and enduring importance. The same 
steam-hammer is raised and lowered to break an 
egg or to pound an armonr-plate. An Act to alter 
the Buccession to the Throne, or to l^slise slavery, 
would be prepared by the same machinery, and it 
would go through the same stages, as one empower- 
ing District Councils to examine milk>pailB. 

The members of the Honse of Commons, in their 
casoal hours of comparative leisure, are expected to 
disctws the high policy of an Empire greater than 
that of Alexander, Charlemagne, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, taken together. From a famine in 
Asia, a campaign in Africa, they turn to a row with 
the police in Ireland, & squabble with the Post Office 
in London. The men, who on Monday afternoon are 
holding in their hands the issues of peace and war, 
and pronouncing a decision that may change the 
course of history, may on Tuesday be dividing over 
tramways in Camberwell or gas-works in Gravesend. 

The dif&culty and the danger are present to the 
mind of many able public men. Such expressions 
as the following are not uncommon : — 

" To the thongfatfol Impeilaliit then appeon k> be gnat aod 
growing danger that the ivorldng olasMe of this ocnmtr; may 
be thrown into an attitnde of hoatiUty to the Empire, b; tin 
sbiorption of so large a proportion of the time of the Hoose 
of Commona on Imperial qnestioni and tixt foilnn to fp-n 
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•daqiut* •UenUon to thoM qoMUooa wiueh ttttek than in 
thdr honws. To tb« drtawntnattoft tlut these fauttoiu ■hoD 
be adeqiMtelj eoiuldend is due the rise of » Labour paity, 
iriiiah will ftlmoft oartelnl; be mooh mmre nnmeioas in the 
oext Purlkmeot i^i^ in thi^." * 

The tendency ia to find a remedy in the method 
known as Devolntion — that is, derolving internal 
bosinees upon national or provincial coonoils. The 
Imperial Parliament woald devote itseli to those 
things which are really imperial, such as the Army 
and the Navy, international trade, and the mataal 
relations of the variooB constitaent States of the 
Empire. Purely local a£Eairs would be delegated to 
purely local assemblies. 

This proposed creation of National Councils woold 
be no more than an extension of the principle of 
sobotdinate government. Jnat as the city of Qlas- 
gow, for instance, is entrosted by Parliament vrith 
the management of certain matters which directly 
affect its own area, so the inhabitants of that part 
of the United Kingdom called England, or that part 
called Scotland, should have their own Council, 
empowered to make local statutes or by-laws, and 
their own executive committee. The model ia that 
of the Federal Constitution of Canada in its rela- 
tions with the Provincial Governments. Under the 
Dominion Act of 1667 there is no such aasertion 
of State-rights as is embodied, either in the Ameri- 
can Constitation, or in the Australian Common- 
wealth Act. In Canada only Oiose powers are 
exercised by the Provinces which have been ex- 

* Mr. T. A. Bnuej, in the Timtt, Jnl; 6, 1904. Bee elao « 
■trong ugvment In faTour of Derolniion by Lord Hn^ Cetnl 
In Uie Timti, Angaat IS, 1904. 
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ptassly granted by statute; all other rights and 
faoctions belong to the Dominion. Under any 
feasible system of devolution in 3reat Britain there 
could be no qnestion as to the Imperial Parliament 
retaining its sovereignty. It would not Borrender 
the right of revising any law of the provincial 
aathorities, and it could, by Act of Parliament, 
revoke audi powers aa it may have granted them. 

There is nothing revolutionary in the proposed 
change. It is, in fact, the natural development of 
the system of local government, which we have been 
gradually building up through the municipal cor- 
porations and the county councils. Oar legislation 
has long recognised a common identity of interests, 
unong the peoples of each of the respective nation- 
alities which oonstitate the kingdom. 

The separate interests of Scotland have been 
acknowledged, in the Acts of 1885 and 1887, by the 
creation of a Scottish Beoretary of State, to whose 
department has been transferred all purely Scottish 
administration, and by a separate system of pro- 
cedure in Scottish private legislation.* 

In Ireland we have already gone a step further. 
The Irish Agricultural and Technical Instruction 
Act of 1899 creates a statutory Council of Agricul- 
ture for the whole of the island This board, which 
is partly nominated and partly elected by the County 
Cooncils, exercises a variety of functions conferred 
npon it by Parliament ; and it is worth noticing 
that the Act empowers the Government to transfer 

* An adaptation of the Soottish sTBtom to Wales has 
been reoommended by the Select Oommittee, appointed in the 
Seasloa of 1001, to oonslder the qaeBtion of Welsh Private 
Legislation proceduie. 
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to it by Order in Council any other smtable adminis- 
trstive powers held by any public department in 
Ireland. 

This important statnte practically concedes the 
principle of devolution. If Parliament can devolve 
npoQ one Nation^ Council the control of waste 
lands and inland fisheries, it could similarly delegate 
to the same body, or to others, the supervision of 
education, local govermneot, locomotion, the poor 
law, the control of licensiiig, telephones, railways, 
factories, and workshops, and private-bill legislation. 

The relations of the subordinate to the para- 
mount Legislature and Executive should present 
no difBcolty with the experience of foreign countries, 
and our own colonies to guide us. Someof themost 
energetic and advancing communities in existence, 
such as the United States of America, the German 
Empire, the Dominion of Canada, and the Common- 
wealth of Australia, are organised more or less 
on the basis of a separation of local and central 
functions; and we are justified in inferring that 
the progress of these countries is due, in part at 
least, to the suitability of this method of govern- 
ment foe societies in a high state of industrial 
development.* 

The advantages claimed for this long-foreshadowed 
change are that it will set free the Central Parlia- 
ment, and give it leisure and energy to attend 
steadily to Imperial interests. The House of 
Commons will gain in dignity, as well as efficiency, 
if it is in a position to discuss these large guestious, 
without being harried and disturbed by the constant 

* Bee the admlraUe discmBioii of the whde Babjeot in 
Holland'! Im^mtim »t lAbertM, 
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pressoze of minor legislation. On the other hand, the 
varions National Cooncila would be able to devote 
themselTea, with undivided aima, to those sabjeota 
which intimately concern their conatitoents, withoat 
being involved in the vortex of general party politics. 

It has been seen that measnres of social reform, 
or of merely mmiioipal interest, cannot be con- 
sidered on their merits, becaase the fate of a Cabinet 
and the destinies of the Empire may be assooiated 
with them. In the course of the Seaaion of 1901, 
when vital issaes of national policy were engaging 
public attention, the House of Commons was invited 
to discuss, for several hours, the propriety of allowing 
the London Connty Council to run tram-cars along 
the Thames Embankment. The proposal might have 
been right or wrong; but it was sorely ridicoloaa 
that the supreme Legislature of the Empire should 
have been compelled to meddle with it, in the 
midat of its graver preoccupations. Mention has 
been made above of the debate, in the same Session, 
OQ the agreement between the Postmaster-General 
and the National Telephone Company, when an 
amendment, brought forward by the supporters of 
the Government, was defeated because it was 
treated as a vote of censure.* If the matter hod 
come before a Provincial, instead of an Imperial, 
Parliament, it is possible that an English Ministiy 
might have been overthrown upon it ; hut London 
members would at least have been able to condemn 
a piece of departmental mismanagement, without 
incurring the odium of being called pro-Boers. 

It is also urged that systematic devolution would 

go far to deal with the standing difficulties of Irish 

* Bee Chap, viii., p. 147, tupra. 
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adminiBtratioD without really paving the way for 
aecessioii or separation. The eBtahliahmeot of a 
strictly Bubcffdinate Pronnoial Iiegistatore is not in 
any way opposect to the principles of national unity. 
It was indeed the remedy snggested by leading 
members of the Unionist party before Mr. Gladstone 
brought forward his m(»e revolationaiy proposes in 
1886. There is little doabt that Lord Camarron 
dnring his Viceroyalty in 1886, and Lord Bandolph 
Churchill in the House of Commons, were aotnally 
considering a measure of this kind. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in the Home Bole debates of 
1886 advocated the Federal method. " I say," he 
declared, " that in my view the solution of this 
question shoold be sought in some form of Federa- 
tion, which should really muntain the Imperial 
unity, tmd which would at the same time conciliate 
the desire for a national local government, which is 
felt so strongly by the constitaents of Irish members 
opposite." And he suggested as an alternative to 
the Gladstonian policy " the present Constitution of 
Canada — not, however, in the relations between 
Canada and this countty ; those are the wrong 
lines, and lines against which I protest, and which 
mean separation — bat in the relations inter se of 
the Provinces of Canada and the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. Those are the relations which I for one am 
perfectly prepared to establish to-morrow between 
this country and Ireland." Similarly the Duke of 
Devonshire : — 

"TiM neoeiaities of the o«M are not lltnited merely to tho 
oieatioa of Conntj Boards or Ifnnicipal Coimoila. But some 
larger provindal, perhaps even national, organiaatioDfl aod oo- 
orcUnation of local antboritiea, ma; be reqoiied in England, 
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Sootload, Ireland, and Wales. When that timo oomea, let 
Ireland shore in whatever ia graated to England, to Scotland, 
or to Walea- But when it oomea it vrill, in 007 opinion be the 
ontgrowth at inetitntionB whloh have not jet been created." 

Their creation may perhaps be deemed within 
reaeonsble diatance. The eetting ap of a National 
ConnoiliB now advocated by a party among 'the Irish 
landlords and " loyalists " themselves, not as a pre- 
liminary to Home Bule, bat because they hope it will 
prove an antidote to the larger Separatist agitation.* 

A Foreign Affairs GomTnittee. 

With, or without, Devolution, something might 
also be done to confer on Parliament a closet 

*' " WhOe firmly mainttuning that the Farliamentor; nnion 
between Great Britain and Ireland is esaential to the political 
stability of the Empire and to the proaperity of the two islands, 
we believe that snoh union is oompatible vith the devolation to 
Ireland of a larger measure of loo^ government than she now 
poBseases. We consider that this devolntion, while avoiding 
matters ol Imperial concern and aubjeots of common intereat 
to the kingdom as a whole, wonld be benefloial to Ireland and 
would relieve the Imperii^ Parliament ol a maas of hnsineas 
with which it cannot now deal satisfactorily, and which 
oocapies its time to the detriment of mnoh more important 
concerns" {Jilitniftito iitued by the " Irith Reform Attima- 
tvm," Angaat 80, 1904). The organising Committee of the bod; 
hiclnded Lord Dmuraven, Lord Louth, Bir Algernon Coote, and 
other noblemen and gentlemen connected with the owner- 
ship of Irish land. 

SimultoneOQBly with the appearance of this statement Mr. 
Lloyd Oeorge, the leader of the Welsh members in the House 
of Oommons, put forward Devolution as the chief Item in 
the political programme of his party : " Wales wonts to get 
on with its national work, and it finds itself delayed and 
hindered at every turn by the interference or actual hostility 
of a Parliament knowing but little cf the local conditions of 
which the Constitution has made it the sole judge." Iridepen- 
dmt Jteview, September, 1904. 
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fliiperviBion over the management ol external afEEUiB. 
It has been shown that the opportanitieB of the 
private- member of Parhament to intervene in 
theae matters are even more restricted than in 
other departments of policy. He can, of coarse, 
question ministers; bat if the Minister answers 
evasively, or declines to answer at all, on the 
plea that to do so would be detrimental to the 
national interests, the qaeationer is helpless. He 
con call attention to the sabject in Committee 
on the Estimates, or even, if he pleases, move & 
regular Motion in the fall Hoose. Bot this in 
either case, it he is seriously supported by his 
party, would be equivalent to a vote of censure, 
" You do not happen to approve of a particular step 
we have taken?" Ministers might say, and prac- 
tically do say, to their followers. " Very well ; but 
recollect that, if you join Mr. Blank of the Opposi- 
tion in saying so, we may have to go oat of of&ce, 
and yon know what Qmt means. How will your 
constituents like you to jeopardise the ' Pro- 
gramme * you were sent up to support, because 
we have drawn a wrong boundary in Asia, or 
sacrificed some leagues of swamp and desert in 
Africa ? " 

The argument is strongest when apphed to 
foreign policy, because here the private member 
has the least certainty that he is right and that 
his leaders are wrong, and be knows, at any rate, 
that he would have the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading his constituents that his motives lukve 
been patriotic and his action prudent. Besides, 
he is aware that it is hardly possible for him to 
have all the facts before htm. The solemn 
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Ministerial hint about information, which is vitally 
important bat cannot be disclosed, is one not easily 
waved aside. It may be, and often is, a mere pre- 
tence ; bat, on the other hand, it is freqaentty quite 



No Government can carry on important negoti&- 
tions with success, or act with the swiftness and 
decisioii which diplomacy may occasionally require, 
if every step taken has to be submitted to a public 
Assembly and reported in the public press. Even 
Blue Books cannot tell everything; and the real 
history of some complicated transactioiu of our 
time may be sought io vain in the official papers 
laid before Parliament. It will not be known in its 
completenera till private letters and memoranda and 
confidential documents, not likely to see the light in 
our generation, are published. It is, indeed, very 
obvious that the conduct of foreign policy must be 
in the hands of a small and private body. It can- 
not be entrusted to a popular Chamber. A fool, or 
a coward, as Afacaulay says, haa sometimes com- 
manded an army with succeas ; but a debating 
society, never. And if this is true of war, it is equally 
tme of that veiled conflict of nations which is called 
diplomacy. 

But the present system is obviously very little 
in harmony with the spirit of representative 
government. We are ahnost as much at the 
mercy of two men, so far as foreign policy is 
concerned, as if we were the inhabitants of a 
Continental monarchy, where foreign a&irs are 
personally directed by a quasi-aatocratic Emperor 
and a Chancellor not responsible to Parliament. 
The long and succesafol tenure of the Foreign 
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Secretaryship by Lord SaJisbary, conunfi at a 
momeot of transition, did something to etereotype 
the practice. When Lord SaHabury left the Foreign 
Office, Lord BoBebery entered it, as "Prime Minister 
for Foreign A£hirs," with a sort of midetstanding, 
accepted by both parties, that he was not to be 
interfered with in the conduct of his department. 
Thos there was more one-man mle ; and it was 
hardly broken by the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, 
since it was known that Lord Bosebeiy continued 
to act as a sort of enperior Foreign Minister or 
Imperial Chancellor of State himself, even after his 
portfolio had been tiansforred to Lord Eimberley. 

As if to emphasise the negation of all control over 
this branch of the national bnsinesa by the Hooae of 
Commons, the Foreign Office in that House is 
osoally represented by a yonng gentleman, of ability 
indeed, bnt of no great experience or authority. It 
is not deemed necessary to set a statesman of weight 
and influence to advise with the People's Chamber 
(m foreign policy. It is enough to have there a 
flnent and accomplished yonng official, who can act 
as the telephone for the greater powers above, and 
convey with neatness and point such limited inform- 
ation as it is thought occasionally desirable for the 
nation's representatives to possess. 

That the direct management of foreign afhirs 
should remain in the hands of responsible ministers, 
need not be disputed. Parliament, however, might 
be admitted, to some extent, to their confidence. 
In more than one foreign country, this has been 
attempted. In France, the Bureaux of the Chamber 
are almost executive bodies, and their activity, and 
the continuity of policy they are able to secure, go 
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some way to compensate for the weakness and 
instability prodaoed by frequent niinisterial changes. 
In America the control of foreign policy is among 
the special functions of the United States Senate. 
The Gonstitation allows the Senate the right to 
confirm or reject all engagements made with alien 
Powers. Its Gonunittee on Foreign Belations is 
regularly informed of every important step taken or 
meditated by the Executive. It sits with closed 
doors, so that difficult negotiations are not likely to 
be embarr^sed by being prematurely divulged. 

The Committee can do two things. In the first 
place, it can remonstrate with the President if it 
considers that his ministers are taking aa impolitic 
step. Thus it can bring to bear, not indeed the 
whole weight of a popular Assembly, bat that of 
some of its most influential representative members, 
on the conduct of foreign affairs. And, secondly, it 
can act as a link between the Executive and Con- 
gress, and can provide that the two authorities are 
in touch with one another. Since the American 
Constitution requires that all treaties and interna- 
tional conventions must be ratified by the Senate, 
it is necessary that this Chamber should be seised 
of their purport and meaning before they are 
provisionally concluded. 

There is something to be said for constituting a 
similar Committee on foreign lielations in the 
Imperial Parliament. There might be one for the 
House of Commons and one for the House of Lords ; 
but probably the better arrangement would be to 
form a joint Committee selected from the two 
Houses. The Committee should be a small one — 
say twenty members, of whom twelve might be 
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chosen from the Lower Chamber and eight from the 
Upper. It would ioclade of coarse, members of 
both parties, and would be appointed, not for the 
session, bnt for the duration of the Parliament. It 
would not be in any sense an ezecative body : that is 
to say, it would not be supposed to t^e ttie actoal 
conduct of foreign afEaJrs out of the hands of the 
Cabinet. Its functions would be to advise, to 
discuss, to investigate, and generally to act as the 
eyes and ears of Parliament, where its particular 
department is concerned. It would sit with closed 
doors, and its Mvisiont ikouJd not be made pttbUc. 
This last-named provision, in which the proposed 
conclave would differ radically from the existing 
G-rand Committees, is of the atmoat importance. 
Deliberating tn eam^a, the members of the Com- 
mittee woi^d be able to express their independent 
opinions, and would not be afraid (since they would 
neither jeopardise their own individual position nor 
that of their party) to oppose their leaders, if 
necessary. 

Such a bureau should have power to call for 
papers, documents, correspondence, and drafts of 
conventions and agreements with foreign States, 
before these were laid upon the table of the House ; 
and it would be entitled to request the Secretary of 
State, or his immediate subordinate, to explain the 
details of the policy which the Ministry proposed to 
pursue. The Cabinet would be nnder no compul- 
sion to adopt the views of the Committee. But 
when ministers differed from the Committee, they 
would do so under a grave sense of responsibility ; 
for they would have the full knowledge that this 
weighty little council, composed of the most com- 
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petfflit and infioential private members of both 
chambers, was against them. On the other hand, 
Parliament and the country woold have more confi- 
dence in the condnet of the most critical department 
of state, if they knew that its intricate and 
mysterioQs recesses (necessarily mysterious so far as 
the mass of the public is concerned) had been ex- 
plored by a comparatively impartial, and reasonably 
well-informed, body of investigators. 

The ol^ection to any snch arrangement is that it 
might interfere with the secrecy desirable in the 
condact of international negotiations. A secret told 
to twenty persons, it is said, ia a secret no longer. 
Bat, as a matter of fact, the most confidential 
matters are frequently discussed in Cabinet Councils, 
and the risk that they will be prematurely divulged 
is considered so slight that it is habitually dis- 
regarded. Moreover, it may be urged that the 
occasions when absolute secrecy and silence most 
be maintained, are not numeroos, and possibly it 
would be no bad thing if they were lessened. A 
Cabinet, supposed to lie under the obligation of 
vindicating its condnet before a representative 
Assembly, shoold be given as little temptation as 
possible to enter upon concealed conventions and 
private miderstandings. Its opportunities would not 
disappear absolntely. The Secretary of State might 
refuse infonnation to the Committee, aa he now 
does to the House, in the alleged interests of the 
public service ; only the Committee would be in a 
for better position than the House to decide whether 
the ezcnse were genuine or not. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of these 
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chapters to diacoBs the larger ^oblcans, which a 
mling Democracy may have to face, when it is 
coDcemed not so much with the gOTemment, as the 
organic life, of the commimity. We live in an age 
of change, of Bcepticism, and of scientific inquiry. 
In all the civilised and progressive BOcietieB of the 
world, thoughtful people are asking themselves 
whether their political institationB are soited 
to the conditions of modem life. It is rect^nised 
that the art of government has not kept pace 
with the march of knowledge and scientific effort 
in other fields. Social change and industrial evola- 
tion have moved in the past few decades at a rate 
nneqoalled daring any epoch of which we pMsess 
the records. Small wonder if the political (uranism 
has not adapted itself to this breathless advance. 

England is not the only coantiy where it is felt 
that politics is no longer a business for the well- 
meaning, public-spirited person, endowed only with 
an exceptional allovrance of vanity or leisore. 

With Qs the tradition will not easily be brc^en 
down. There is no liking for the professional 
politician. Yet it is seen that administrative and 
legislative fonotions cannot be discharged, in a 
complex society, without something more than 
good intentions and a respectable character. The 
finest trained intellects are needed for the nation's 
SOTvice. Can it be said that the nation gets them? 

Modern industrial commonities have so far not 
been very saccessfol in bringing to bear on the 
work of government any large share of the taisat 
which has been devoted to science, commerce, 
lefuning, and finance. 

Democratic electorates have sometimeB atteoq)ted 
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to infnse an element of presumed piractioal sagacity, 
and knowledge of proletariat wants, into their legi&la- 
tmes, by the presence of Labour members. English- 
men have not taken to them very kindly ; neverthe- 
less a great increase in their numbers is probable in 
the future, and we may perhaps see a House of 
Commons with fifty or eighty seats occupied by tiade- 
nnicm delegates. The Labour member should cer- 
tainly bare his place in an assembly, which should 
represent all classes, and exjnnss the feelings of 
every section of society. But, while some of these 
woridng-clasa poUticians have shown themselves 
men of exceptional capacity, it is not evident that 
they will generally bring into our public life that 
kind of trained and enlarged intelligence, of which it 
stands most in need. The education supphed by 
the workshop and the trade society is nsefnl, and so 
is that of the polo-ground and the cricket-field ; but 
both require to be supplemented by qnahties which 
are not usoally acquired in either school. 

A great urban constituency could find abundance 
of varied knowledge and proved ability among its 
merchant princes, its masterful captains of industry, 
its shrewd traders and financiers, its accomplished 
professional men, its managers, foremen, and 
highly-skilled artisans and craftsmen. It seems 
strange that such a microocwm, with its multi&rious 
activities and interests, when it is appointing a 
rqiresentative to the highest Council of the nation, 
should be asked to choose between a middle-aged 
man of fashion, who never did a week's real work 
in his life, and a day labourer, who cannot write a' 
grammatioal letter, and could not read a serious 
book. Both may be honest and well-meaning, and 
21 
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even capable; but Hie one is friTOlons, and the 
other igDonuQt ; and yea could hardly throw a stone 
in the High Street of the town in the middle of the 
day, wifhont hitting a person who wonld make a 
better member of Parliament than either. 

It has been pointed oat above that the appre- 
hensions of the opponents of Democracy, as to the 
consequences of the franchise extensions, have not 
been altf^ether jnstified. Sir Henry Maine was 
greatly afraid of the oniastmcted masaea and t^ 
the {wesomed " opposition between democracy and 
science." * Bat the intellectaal difikrence between 
the patron and the client, between the goveming 
class and its proUgit, is less wide than when these 
BUggestions were made, and it is growing narrower. 
A modem M.P. may be no better equipped, in the 
things that make for the nnderstanding of practical 
afhira, than his own chauffeur, or perhaps even his 
own bntler. The distinction is not bo mnch 
between classes as between individuals. The space 
that separates the politician from the mechanic may 
be considerably less wide than that which divides 
both from a professor of physics, on the one hand, 
and a bricklayer's labonrer, on the other. 

Politics never was a monopoly of highly-edacated 
persons. It is not a finished coltore that is required, 
but a general grasp of afiFairs, and a vigorons, practical 
comprehension of the conditions, which regulate the 
relations of individual, classes and communities. 

* Popuiar GowmrMnf, pp. 87, 189, tc. Maine refers, 
with approTftl, to U. PiKil Boorgflt'a remozk in Suom d» 
Payehologie OontMtporawM : " n ut possible, en e&et, qn'into 
diTergenoe folAta antra oea denx grandeB foroei des acxaHUa 
modemes : la demooratie et la Boianoe," 
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The men, who were pat into the Farliaments and 
the Cabinets of ttie nineteenth century, were in 
many respects well fitted to deal with problems 
that were predominantly political and legislative. 
Bat in the future the forces of the State seem likely 
to be directed mainly into two channels of activity. 
A constant attention will neoeBaarily be devoted to 
what are called Imperial gaeations, and to all that 
concerns the situation of the Empire, as one of a 
family of powerful, well-developed, and self-asser- 
tive oations. This is the businsss of statesmanship ; 
and it needs not only judgment and fimmess of 
character, but special knowledge, which cannot be 
acquired without study and reflection. 

In domestic afbirs, another group of sabjects will 
call for attention. Beform has a difierent meaning 
at different periods. It is no longer the concession 
of political power to the body of the people, the 
abolition of class and religions privileges, the free- 
ing of indnstry from fetters, and the emancipation 
of brade. The futare will have other oares. 

Qovenmients and Parliaments will be compelled 
to occupy themselves more closely with tari& and 
commercial policy, with indostrial organisation, with 
education and scientific research, with public health, 
transport, municipal enterprise and control, and 
with all that concerns the social well-being of the 
people. The revolution — for it is nothing less — by 
which the weight of popolation has been shifted 
from the villages to the towns, has been allowed to 
run its course almost unnoticed. The problem faces 
the mlers and thinkers of all civilised communities.* 

* ** Oni dvUisnUon liM beoome orlwn within the prewnt 
gensratton.alinMtwithontoitrkiicnriiigit." QodUn, I7n/crr0*M» 
T«iMi«»MM, Inteod., p. Ti. 
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But it is mort insiatent in Great Britain, where 
already foor-fifths of the inhabitfmts live in urban 
or saborban areas ; and its aolation calls for a hi^ 
level of pahho nrtne, for sympathy, good sense, and 
wide intelligence. 

The goreming class has, with acme ezceptioiu, 
not ttioaght it necessary to take np this doty. It 
leaves it to be dedt with 1^ local boards, lugely 
oomposed of small shopkee^rs. " Society," deeply 
interested in Parliamentary politics, has treated 
mnnicipiU afbirs with well-bred contempt. Parlia- 
ment itself, while it does nothing to raise the stan- 
dard of personal efBciency in the municipal bodies, 
has systematically enluged their powers and 
increased their responsibilities. Perhaps, under a 
i^stem of Devolation, the old organic comiecti<»i 
between the local and the central government m»y 
be restored ; * and able and ambitioos men, trained 
to administration in their borongh councils and 
comity cotmciU, may ascend to the provincial, or the 
national, assemblies, and so at length gain a place in 
the saprenie Parliament of the Empire. 

The stability of oar institationa may be Kq>08ed 
to tests more searching than any they have recently 
encountered. Englishmen, for the better part of a 

* ■■ The hnmbk prooeues, by whiob men lutd made theii by* 
Iftwf in tii« nunorial court* and uneroed the oflenden; by 
which th«7 had aueased the estates or prMontad the npoti of 
theli nolghboon; hj which the; had leuited to work with the 
judges of the King's Goort for the determination of onrtont, 
ti^t, jiutioe, and equity, were the trtuning for the hi^ur 
fanoUmui, In which thsy wen to woric out the tig^t of taxation, 
leglilattffni and pcdittcal determination on fnttf^f i aotlon." 
Btnbba, ConiMMtonoI HUtorf of Snglamd, i, S2B. 
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himdred yean, have been able to keep their politics 
clear of aH the deeper issaes that touch on ethics, 
on theology, on religions doctrine, on the relations 
of the individual to his own soul, and to the visible, 
and the apiritoal, xmiveise. Man, regarded as a 
" political animal," has been the chief, almost the 
ezclosive, object of interest in oor legislation. This 
convenient simplicity may not be maintained. Man 
is many things besides a political animal. The 
problems and the controversies which, in one form 
or another, have ran tbroogb European history, are 
still vital ; and we have only to look across the 
Chaimel to see how easy it is to bring them back to 
the poUtical arena. Even in the whirl of adventure 
and material prosperity, a natitm does not wholly 
lay aside the memory of age-long paesionB and 
tioabled emotions, wl^ch cannot be rooted out oi 
the haman heart and brain. 

And if we should atiU be spared such anxieties, 
there are others we are not likely to be spared. Be- 
presentative government and modem industrialism 
have not as yet harmonised the political and 
the economic forces. In the past, power and 
wealth have seldom been dissociated; the ruling 
class was that which owned property or held the 
land.* In a Pariiamentary State, political sove- 
reignty rests vrith the unendowed multitudes. If 
they choose to pot forth the strength, with which 
the laws have clothed them, they bold the riches of 
the rich, the amenities of the favoured few, at their 
mercy. 

* " Tbe giMt and briUicnt aohieTementa of historr am wont 
to be aoocHopliahed at timei whan ecooomlo otganiBatioD haa 
rested on the aame fonndatlonB aa political power and otdar." 
Q. 8ohmoll«r, Tht ItereatUilt ByiUm. 
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In other ages, the fortasate minority have usually 
lived in their own world apart, shot off by barriers, 
physical, moral, or racial, from the masaes. With 
na it ia otherwise. Daring the Bhort London season, 
one may witness, on any warm snmmer evening, 
a scene of strange significance. In front of some 
opulent mansion, a long train of carriages vrill be 
in waiting after a foahionable entertainment. The 
opening doors reveal glimpses of somptnoas light 
and colour, the sparkle of gems on the bare 
shoulders of women, the shimmer of silk and 
velvet nnder the softened radiance of the electric 
lamps. Oatside, on the pavements, clastered close 
aboat the carriages, so near that they could toach 
the departing guests with their hands, there will be 
a little crowd of quietly interested onlookers. Some 
of them are late workers, going homeward after 
their day's toil, poor, bard-wrought people, to 
whom a single glittering atone, from one of the 
circlets uncovered before their eyes, might be 
worth the pain of a laborious year. "En effet il» 
totit des hommes," wrote La Bruydre, in his bitter 
sketch of the French peasantry of the old rigime. 
They were men, but they were not voters. Our 
modem wealth, kindlier, more self-restrained, less 
arrogant than in the past, yet Uves under the 
curious gaze of a giant, always armed, and some- 
times hungry. Democracy in England has not 
used its powers; it has, indeed, scarcely been 
comciouB of Uiem. But that is due to circum- 
stances and conditions, which are not sempiternal, 
and may not much longer endure. 

Whatever difficulties may lie before ns, we can 
be allowed to hope that they will be met by those 
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processes of adaptation and adjiubnent, with which 
the Enrrey of our uinals has made ns familiar. 
If there are great changes to come, they will be 
accomplished under the protection of the ancient 
asagea, and through the established methods of 
traditional legality. Bevolntions there may be, 
but no revolutionary violence or revolutionary in- 
justice. Id the foregoing pages, it has not beein 
deemed neceeeaiy to treat the Constitution with 
the uDdiscriminating adulation sometimes bestowed 
upon it: as though it were the perfection of human 
wisdom and prescient design, whereas in many 
of its parte, it is no more than the result of 
fortunate chance and temporary expedient. But 
it enshrines within its being the princiide of Life 
and the principle of Law. Its capacity for growth, 
its rhythmical flezibiUty, have not left it ; and we 
may trust that its venerable forms, and salutary 
conventions, will prove equal to the rending strain 
of social reorganisation in the future, even as they 
have withstood the shocks and tempests of political 
reconstiuction in the past. 
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